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PALMOLIVE 


The Same Palm and Olive Oil Soap 
As When You First Used It 


- And Costing But Little More ~— 


Now the war has changed all manufacturing conditions. 
than 100 per cent. It has limited the supply. 


but a little more. The dealer's a cost necessitates this advance to you 


#£ \LMOLIVE SOAP is just what the name describes—a superfine cleanser made {rom Palm and 
Olive oils. Its smooth, creamy lather has won hundreds of thousands of enthusiastic users. And 
because of our enormous output this famous soap has been offered at a wonderfully moderate cost 


It has raised the price of our ingredients more 
But in spite of this enormous increase, Palmolive costs vou 


We are bearing the brunt of 


these multiplied costs ourselvy es, W itho it regard to proht, and using the same high grade of Palm and Olive oils. 
I : I g 


How the War Affects Palmolive 


Palm and Olive oils come from overseas—palm oil from 
West Africa, olive oil from Spain. 

Both come through the war zone, so we must pay heavy 
freight rates plus excessive war insurance. 

The submarine war has reduced ocean tonnage. There are 
embargoes and restrictions on the oils. 

Thus we are hampered with scarcity as well as high prices. 
We have to search the market for supplies. 


No Change in Formula—and the Same Size 


In spite of these war-time vicissitudes, the Palmolive 
formula remains’ the same. 

We use the same imported oils—in the same proportion. 
Every ingredient remains the same. The Palmolive cake is 
the same size and the same weight. 

For as long as we make Palmolive it will be the same 
palm and olive oil soap. 


can depend on Palmolive. 


Those who want quality insured 


Palmolive—Two for 25 Cents—And Still the Economy Soap 


Hereafter Palmolive will prob ibly sell two cakes for a quarter 
affect the economy of Palmolive 


cake wears to wafer thinness 


This slight increase will very | 
For all users know how long Palmolive lasts —how the firm, fins 


And will realize how quality rather than price Is the basis of ec« 


Palmolive Shampoo, Cold Cream, Vanishing Cream, Powder, Talcum, Rouge, 
Lip Rouge and Shaving Stick, all for sale everywhere by leading dealers. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, 155-157 George Street, Toronto, Ontario 
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“Tested/by the rigors of war, Hyatt 

| Roll@r- Bearings have shown them- 
selves more than equal to the racking 
strains ‘of military service. 


Traveling hundreds of miles over rocky 
desert trails on the border—undergo- 
ing daily service in the armies of 
Europe—Hyatt Bearings prove their 

ia mettle-by utter indifference to terrific 

punishment. 


Hyatt ex¢lusive qualities make them 

tas “fit” for this—the most severe of serv- 

kee Self-lubricating, self-cleaning, 
_ mever: requiring adjustment, they do 
- their duty—unseen and unheard. 


Theit splendid ‘war-time performance is 

of 2 good illustration of why Hyatt qual- 
‘ity has become a standard throughout 
_ the world and why Hyatt Bearings are 
/ increasingly ‘preferred for motor 
 trucks.as -well.as passenger cars. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Company 
). Detroit, Michigan 
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e World and Thomas Kelly 
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reminiscent softening made itself apparent 
and nose. He dusted the marbles off on 


leg and placed them carefully in his right- 


moutl 


ll do for a Even then his 


tin soldiers, stamp books, 


starter,’’ he thought. 


¥ to rocking-horses, 
cle all the things that he had never had him- 
a changed expression he leaped up the four steps 
pectantly waiting. 
pounding, like the tread of an ox or a small 
hortly audible. Then the door rattled and 
ly open from the inside, while in the open- 
ittitude, Appe ared thestern presence of the 
kirts were gathered up in some mysteri- 


lled violen 

ng, inamilitant 
Kelly cook. Her 
hion, displaying the scallops round the tops of her 

and her sleeves were rolled back to the 
Her cali was the neck, which, 

is an a strongly marked and 
wherein glowed dominant will, indus- 
Above the woman’s fine gray eyes 


hoes, 
© dress open at 
eagle supported 
featured face 
elf-respect 
e thin gray hair was drawn straight back into a grotesque 
I of her head, She was a typical Biddy, but 
Biddy that has been the mother of many a 


and 


back 


“*Tis the masther! 
Wherever have ye 
little gintleman born this five minutes ago 


self from upshtairs tru the spakin’ tube? 


xclaimed, panting 


elbows in the suds! 


And the missus doin’ fine, and whatever do yez think, sor 
the weight of it I’m tellin’ ye , 

id Mr. Kelly inquiringly, 

he weight, Bridget?” 


vais Line’ 


as he pushed by 


‘ 


aracteristic of Doctor Tucker to omit the men- 
of trifling details 
"Twas eleven pound!” cried the cook 


the little 


‘Lawd save us! 
pride. *‘And missus no bigger than me 
ster Annk / 
* gasped Mr. Kelly 
And then for the first smiled 
As the may perhaps have already divined, the 
Brahman 
particularly those so 
volve the Back Bay in their 
tangles of heredity and relation 
For 
\ 


in a house oc 


‘Eleven pounds! “Eleven pounds!” 
time he 
readet 
Kellys were of Boston, but not precisely in it 
ocial refinements and their reflexes, 
intricate and comple Xx as it 
ship, are past unraveling. 
Kelly the elder had been born on Mt. Vernon Street, 
ipied by Kellys for many generations, and 
tors a couple of generals in the 
the state 


numbered among his ance 


Colonial and Continental forces, a governor of 


ind a judge of the 
Yet, in spite of Mr. Kelly’s unimpeachable family tree 
ind of the genealogical peaches and plums it bore among 
its branche he wa 
had been born in Roxbury and the son of a 


ran For 


Supreme Court 


no more to his fellow citizens of Boston 
resbyte the era of which we write was the era of 
Boston by the Irish, an invasion which, 

it did eventually for the 
assed the hidebound patricians of the Back 


t invasion of 


however muct country at large, 


tiv embarr 


Bay and shook the temple of tradition to its very founda 


\foretime it had been enough for one or two of the old 
families to announce who should or should not be mayor, 


Iderman orsenator, and the stately dignity of an untainted 


past Was ¢ entiai to one who would condescend toe le vate 


public of Onl: those could govern or represent their 
had been baptized in the blood of the 
Pilgrim Fathers or of the worthies of Salem. But the ad- 
vent the Ir before it cherished habit 


tom of the plebeian mind that had rendered the 


fellow tize ho 
swept every 
and cu 
ocial dictatorship of the old families so despotic. 

With sl 


impudent 


ocking disregard of 


indepe ndence, 


all tiner feeling and with 
these new citizens proceeded to 


choose their owt 


leaders and elect as many as they could of 


tt icipality, 


officers of mu until the old families drew 
heir petticoats and other apparel about their thin legs and 
declared that the Irish horde, if unchecked, 


vould become rulers of the country 


with horror 


hus, merely to bear a Hibernian name, however di 
cause for the ignoring of its owner by 
of Beacon Hill and 
© viewed him with suspicion, as possibly 


entful patricians 


ne deep-laid Fenian conspiracy for the 


national Government. To be Lrish, even 

, was sufficient reason for being socially 

on in the seventies and left shivering in the 
tmosphere of the unrecognized 

distinctly bad form for one thus “ born 

le of the street” to call attention to the 


ver, il Wa 


any way whatsoever. To do so was an 
Christian duty to exist uncomplainingly 
ife into which it had pleased God to call 
»co cede frankly that one was an outcast and to 


unpar- 


ocial edict by open indifference 


was an 
offense to Boston's sense of de cency. 
not only admitted that he had been 


on the wrong side of the street,”’ 


ly Senior 


but he astonished and 


tied his female relations, including his wife, by announc- 


Not to care 


was felt on the 


nal touch of 


it he did 


not care 
} 


o be the supreme anc ulgarity. 


Those who were not in the Blue Book endeavored to show 
their innate breeding and knowledge of the world by ad- 
mitting the propriety of the social verdict against them. 
Had Kelly been a truly nice man he would have accepted 
gratefully such crumbs of recognition as fell from the social 
table 

But Kelly had done more. He had, in flagrant violation 
of the eugenics of Boston, married a lady who had been 
born in Chelsea. This, so to speak, finished Kelly. He 
had been an ambitious young fellow, occupying a junior 
position in the office of a genteel old lawyer who lived near 
the golden dome of the State House, in a red brick mansion 
with a cellar full of cobweb-covered bottles of antique 
Madeira and Medford rum. 

With the name of Kelly, even spelled with an extra e, 
he could not aspire to a partnership; but he might in time 
have inherited the practice, had he not fallen in love with 
the daughter of a threadbare commission merchant who 
resided in a socially unmapped wilderness, and thereby 
sealed the doom of his professional career, so far as old 
Squire Mason was concerned. 

‘Dammit, sirs! It shows the fellow has no taste!’ 
exploded the old autocrat over his dinner table on learning 
the news; and from that moment Kelly’s future became 
dim. Had he sought to induce one of the cold virgins of 
the Back Bay to become Mrs. Kelly he could not have been 
blamed, poor fellow marry woman from 
Chelsea! Or had he sought marital happiness in Jamaica 
Plain, Dorchester, or even South Boston, allowances might 
have been made for the vagaries of Eros— but 
Moreover, he had red hair, which called attention to these 
things 

So Kelly, in spite of his genuine bige blood, his excellent 
education at Harvard College, his eminent ability as a 
pleader and expounder of common law, was regarded by 
his fellows as more or less of a failure, or at least as a 
person of no particular importance one way or another; 


but to some 


Chelsea! 


and, having married the lady of his heart, he hung out a 
shingle for himself and plodded along the legal path alone. 

As time went on he attracted a few clients, also socially 
unknown, and gradually built up a practice that enabled 
him to lease the brick house on Newbury Street in which 
the momentous event heretofore recorded had just occurred. 
He was a man of common sense and saw clearly that he 
was the victim of narrowness of social vision in others; 
but he loved his native city and would have languished 
elsewhere. He was too proud to belong to any but the 
and he nursed his 
that not being invited to the best 
houses he did not care to go anyw here. 

It was hardly to be wondered at that he felt no enthusi- 
asm about introducing another Kelly to the unreceptive 
society in which he lived. This explains his lack of exhilara 


best clubs and so belonged to none; 
grudge to this extent 


tion on receiving the doctor’s announcement, and his first 
feeling of subdued resentment toward that worthy man 
Sometimes he would have liked to explode a bomb in the 
middle of the Boston Public Garden and rudely shock the 
smug self-satisfaction of his fellow citizens. Had he lived 
he might have done so. But he did not survive to make 
himself thus vulgarly conspicuous. Two years after Tom’s 
birth he caught a chill while walking home in the March 
rain across the Common, and in less than a week expired 
of double pneumonia. A doctor of irreproachable social 
antecedents officiated at his last moments 


um 


“TE HE isn’t better by five o'clock I'm going to send for 
Aunt Eliza,” said his mother, laying Tom, aged three, 
back in his crib, where he continued to wriggle and squirm 
in defiance of all propriety. 

“That'll be good, mum,” agreed Maggie, the nurse who 
had attended Tom since his birth and knew every symptom 
of infantile ailments. 
seeds, I’m thinkin’.” 

The seeds referred to were punkin seeds, an infallible 
remedy, in Aunt Eliza’s opinion, for certain minor disorders, 
and were carefully preserved by her in a paper bag for her 
periodical visits. 


“She'll be after bringin’ some more 


These and a liberal use of olive oil were 
all, his mother fondly believed, that Tom on 
that particular occasion from following his father promptly 
into the next 

Aunt 
Tom later discovered, by 


preserved 


world 
Eliza lived in South Boston--a day’s journey, as 
transferring and 


Being 


horse cars 
when she came over she usually spent the night 

herself an Osgood she had not 
niece’s alliance with a Kelly; 
she had resumed diplomatic 


regarded favorably her 
but since the offender's death 

relations. She was Tom’s 
earliest and most vivid impression 
ful one— and for many years his ideas of womankind were 
tainted by the Aunt Eliza's 
visage in its ruffled cap, while, as a child, he assumed, as a 
matter of course, 


by no means a cheer- 


recollection of acrimonious 
that the normal subjects of conversation 
between adult human beings were sickness, bereavement 
and the proper conduct of funeral ceremonies. She was a 
vigorous, independent old party of seventy-six years, with 
a definiteness of opinion and a dominant character that at 
times entirely effaced her niece, Mrs. Kelly, a weak, retiring 


lady who had never quite regained her self-possession after 
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*“marrying onto the Back Bay,” and who, having no con- 
fidence in herself, leaned heavily on her strong-minded 
relative. 

“T think you can light the gas now, Maggie,”’ said Mrs 
Kelly. ‘“* How does he seem to you?” 

“Oh, sure, he’s better. He ain’t near so restless,” 
sured Maggie, as she fumbled for a sulphur match in th« 
china pig on the mantelpiece. The gas ignited with a pop, 
and the room, which had been filled with shadows, became 
dimly illuminated. 
the room in which Tom had been born, and 
everything in it gave evidence of the modest circumstances 
of his parents. The bed and bureau were of massive wal 
nut—a wedding present— but the cheap Brussels carpet 
was threadbare and the heavily framed pictures wer: 
lithographs of dying stags or of biblical ladies going to the 
well or returning from harvest. Christmas cards, cheap 
calendars, and ornaments worked in worsted adorned the 
tops of shelves, the mirrors, or dangled from the gas jets 
An illuminated worsted scroll invited the reader to ‘ 
unto me, and be ye saved.”” One door led to the narrow 
main hallway and another to a dark and stuffy dressing 
room, which in turn communicated with a dank bathroom 
boasting a tin tub and a set bowl. 

Across the street could be seen a few palely glowing 
windows, and just then a man, with a brisk walk and carry 
ing a pole with a bulgy end, stopped at the lamp-post 
opposite, thrust the pole upward, fumbled with it my 


reas 


It was 


“Come 


teriously and hastened off again, leaving the lamp behind 
him lighted 

“T’ve alway sighed Mrs 
Kelly, smoothing back her hair and tucking away the loos« 


s wondered how he does that!” 


wisps in a manner somehow suggesting that, as Providence 
had not seen fit to impart to her that priceless knowledge 
it was perhaps a little wrong to speculate about the matter 

Yet she had expressed exactly the same idea in just those 
words every night for the thirteen years of her married 
life, while waiting for her husband to come home from the 
office. For she had been married thirteen years before Tom 
arrived. And now that her husband was dead and Tom 
was three years old, she still continued to wonder about the 
gas man. 

‘I wish I'd sent for the doctor,” she added anxiously, 
while she pulled down the window curtains. 
As Maggie McGee knew that she didn’t 
of the sort was simply by way of mak 
ing conversation, 

Most of Mrs. 
nature 
on the 


wish anything 
but that the remark 
she did not vouchsafe an answer 
Kelly’s remarks were of the same general 
assertions of states of mind thrown out at randon 
sort of re ply, 
remonstrances to the effect 


merest chance of entangling 
continual procession of mild 
that had 
differently, negative reflections upon the weather and the 
general self-conduct of Nature 

She 


some 


whatever been done should have beer 


done 


about was long 
for the 


lower 


was to hazard the thought that 
when a faint 


regions caused both women to start wi 


past time 
from the 


newspaper to come, jangle 


surprise 

Kelly 
“Who'd ever be comin’ this hour?” 
The Bridget’s feet 

smothered the dying tinkles of the 


I never! Who can that be?” exclaimed Mrs 
echoed Maggie 
upon the 


bell, the chain rattled 


back stairs 


pounding of 


on the front door, and a medley of cries and ejaculatior 


arose from belo 
Eliza!” 


‘I do Aunt 


““She’s come to spend the night! 


believe it’s Mrs Kells 


if the bed i 


gasped 
Run an’ see 
the spare room 1s made up ™ 

Maggie hastily fled through the hall to the rear while her 
mistress looked over the stairs. 

“What is it, Bridget?” she called, for though she 
perfectly what it desired to make 
capital of her subsequent astonishment 


well was, s 

‘It’s me, Caroline,” came up from below in the 
tones of Miss Osgood. a time’s I've had!” 
shouted Mrs. Kelly in accents of hysteria 


raucous 
“Such 

“Gracious!” 
*“VWehat an hour 


started earlier.” 


I should have thougat you would hav: 


Miss Osgood paused breathless on the landir gZ tO allow 


f 


the exchange of further amenities. 


* called down her 
‘You know Miss Trollop slipped on it 


the and three hundred 


“Look out for that pie-shaped stair, 
anxiously 
and rolled all 
pounds!” 

Mrs. Kelly ignored the fact that she had communicated 
this Aunt Eliza time she had 
ascended that flight of stairs for the thirteen 

Her aunt made no reply, and resumed her climb 

““Here!"" added Mrs. Kelly. *‘* Wait I light the 
hall gas!” 


niec 


way down she 


same warning to every 


last years 


while 


She rushed frantically back to the front room, secured a 
match and made a great display of trying to light up. 

“Don’t light it!" ordered Aunt Eliza. “We ain't goin’ 
to set in the hall, be we?” 

Mrs. Kelly with seeming regret blew out the matcl 
She had had no real intention of lighting the hall gas 
From motives of economy the halls were not lighted in the 
Kelly 1 Aunt 


Eliza knew it 
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arked didactically: “‘Just hear the child! 
mustn't ask about such things!” 
ave I got to be saved?” wailed Tom. “I'd 


Please don’t let me be saved!”’ 
mother pushed him from the room, with 
go and play in the back yard—only not 
tances to ask questions of Bridget. 
ed, discussed with Bridget, therefore, 
Yet 
r Tom to fall under the false lure of 
he into the kitchen she 
him the value of wisdom. 
great ke Father 
» would say, standing with 
*Many’s the 
Learn your books, 
Yer father knew 
And 


value of old clothes and bottles. 


ever came 


be a scholar, li 
r broad, powerful hips. 
i edd 


word for it, 


ation! 

man’s 
in’t say as much for yer mither. 
ne 


vould cross to the wall under the clock 

; nail a blue tin match box, in which she 

the crumbs which were the by-products of her 

laily ta They were dry, crunchy and delicious— white, 

Graham and brown; and Tom would dump them all out ina 
try board and lap them up like a dog, 


om it 


all 


ld Tom some 


erward if Bridget really thought the 


tand by admiringly. 


s devoured would increase his mental 


ise old woman, albeit a supersti- 
highly probable that she did vaguely 
crumbs which she 
Deo not 
fist 

How 


Tom never forgot her admonition, 


ome occult power in the 


N to make Tom wise. 
the 
And if so, why not crumbs? 


hi 
] 
i 


many accept well-known thesis that 


brain? 


be, 


good for the 
mia 

ed to rely upon the efficacy of bread 

is an intellectual stimulus, he realized 

rnificance of Bridget’s doctrine and profited 

s the old cook played her part, just as did 

und At Minerva, in shaping Tom’s ulti 


acter 


int 


religious experiences were not limited 
visit Ever since the Kellys had, in 
married life, moved to New 

ey had rented a pew in the old stone 


u thei 


it Street, a few minutes’ walk away, 


remo 

Garden and the Common. (in 
spring, 
a light fall of snow, these walks 


arly and even on clear 


ind left one with a sense of mu 





vettled among the 
» high-backed, mahogany-trimmed 


n comfortably 


hundred years old, dark and dank 
regular attendants few and 

e fact that stores and office build- 
y enveloped the low, ancient edifice, 


1 the 


iionable congregations had in cons¢ 
ss crowded sections of the Back 
for this reason that Mrs. Kelly 
ro there At St. Agnes’ she had the feel 
ally good as anybody. 
austere and unapproachable person 
id ined the ottice of bishop coadjutor 
1 West te, was the faithful of 
congreya aman of remarkable qualities, spir- 
niellectual. He was uniformly spoken of as having 
Agnes’, and he himself was 


rt as 


considered by 


iaiandl 

Stostayatst 
t in doing what he could to strengthen 
St. Agnes’ was in 
or. It was, i tly 


ivor of ecclesiastical aristocracy and 


Everything about 


f threadbare, eminer 


anctity 
discovered early, emanated from the 
{ the footstools and cushions of the pews, 
places had been entirely worn away, expos- 
beneath. Its quality was heightened 


oticeable degree by a suggestion of 
hymn books, the covers of which were 
A damp 


in juxtaposition with a crumbling piece of 


The first 


atural process of disintegration, 
bound to have its effect. 

Agnes’ noticed was a sort of faint acrid 
[om never heard the word “church” with- 


wa 


ly recalling this mysterious and character- 

\ church was to him a place that smelled like 
was in the rear, at the very beginning of 

i its sides and back were 
vrs. The elder Keily 

ow rent, and his widow had retained it 


In consequet ‘ 
had chosen I 
It 
extravagance, for, though it could hold six 

there were only two left to sit in it; and it gave 

an innocent satisfaction and filled her with a sense of 
nodest proprietorship to be able to beckon to the usher and 
d up four fingers, indicating thereby that she could, if 


accommodate four strangers within her gates. 


essary, 


The sides of the pew being fully two feet higher than Tom's 
head, it was quite impossible for him either to see or to hear 
anything unless he was allowed to stand upright upon the 
seat, but Mrs. Kelly did not regard it as proper for him 
to do this except during the hymns; and in consequence he 
was obliged to occupy himself as best he could during the 
anthem and sermon, when he usually crawled under the 
seat or drew pictures inside the covers of the older books. 
Obviously some other small boy had once found the 
worship of the Almighty equally tedious, for there was 
an English hymnal lying round, bearing date 1849, with 
the name Warren Bradshaw scrawled across the flyleaf, 
accompanied by what Tom considered a masterpiece of 
drawing, consisting of the profile of a man in whiskers and 
a tall hat. Sunday after Sunday he sat and marveled at 
Warren Bradshaw's artistic ability, wondering whether he 
hould ever be able to draw a human being with such a hat 
iskers. During hymns Tom stood on the seat and 
tne 
t gazing up at the comparatively 


and wl 


watched the heads of the congregation; rest of the time 


he lay on his back or sa 
limited section of water-stained ceiling exposed to his view. 

During a particularly long prayer, on a certain Sunday 
in his seventh year, Tom’s small forehead slipped from the 


hymn book upon which it was reposing and his front teeth 


Catherwood Was an Example of the Cad Who Manages Some-« 
how to Get Himself Accepted at His Own Exaited Valuation 


came suddenly into conflict with the rack below, with the 
result that a considerable amount of ancient varnish forced 
its way into his mouth. He found, somewhat to his aston- 
ishment, that the antique glue and pulverized wood had a 
by no means unpleasant taste. In the joy of this discovery 
he straightway commenced gnawing round the pew in 

divers places like a small and vigorous rodent. 
Unfortunately this was possible only during the prayers, 
when he had an excuse for lowering his head, until, looking 
fos 
the mahog iny 
hat 


particularly eloquent passage which the re« 


other worlds to gnaw, his eyes ‘fixed themselves upon 
ning round the top of the pew. 


wu? 
un 


rail r 
moment his mother happened to be absorbed in a 
tor was reading 
from Saint Chrysostom, so that Tom was enabled, without 
farther corner 


t and affix his 


attracting her attention, to crawl into the 


of the pew, draw i lf up to his full heigh 


teeth unnoticed in the rail. 

It tasted even better than the rack below. 
quietly gnawed two small grooves. Oh, rapture! Stealth- 
ily he placed his hands above his head and lifted himself 
» until he could drive the two small dog’s teeth in his 


iris 


Soon he had 


He could feel them sink 
Le lighted, he let 


t 


) wood, 


iy 
“? 
ppet 


up} 
deepiy in, 
go with his hands 
unsupported save by his teeth. 

Meantime the continued to read from Saint 
Chrysostom, while Tom surveyed the world beneath him 
much as an Alpine climber clinging to a jutting rock gazes 
into the valleys below. Suddenly he became conscious of a 
small brown face within an inch or two of his own—-a girl's! 
She, too, had apparently discovered the art of hanging by 
one’steeth. Thetwochildren stared at each othersolemnly. 


jaw into the soft 


. ’ 
were cheese! 


almost as if it 
and hung swinging there 


rector 


spirit. 
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“ 


So— you—goth—pew—teeth too!” mumbled, or 
rather sputtered, Tom. 

““Yeth—pew teeth!” mouthed his new friend. 

He felt a dawning respect for this equally adventurous 
Using his hands again, he lifted his chin entirely 
over the top of the rail, thus enabling his eyes to see into 
the pew from which she had thus mysteriously emerged 

At the other end sat a tall, loose-jointed man in a blac! 
frock coat. His face was narrow, with a protruding chi: 
and a long nose, not unlike an elongated Dante; but, albeit 
the lips were thin, the large mouth was shrewd and kind] 
and the eyes were puckered in friendly wrinkles. To Tom’s 
great comfort he saw that the man was smiling at him. 

“Good morning!”’ remarked this new acquaintance in a 
confidential whisper. “‘How do you do?’ 

At that moment Tom’s chin was loosened by a tug on hi 
coat, and he was dragged suddenly down from behind, strik- 
The little girl also 


ing his nose violently against the rail. 
simultaneously disappeared. 

“IT should think you'd be ashamed to climb round like 
that!” gasped Mrs. Kelly in horror, a note of harshness 
manifesting itself in her habitually subdued voice. “S’pose 
Mrs. Petersilea had seen you! 
in church. I’ve a good mind to tell the rector 

Just then a bright red drop suddenly descer 
from the end of Tom's: 
in his mother’s hand. 

**Dear me!” cried in sudden t 
you haven’t gone and killed yourself! 

At the 
steps two children stared at each 

Tom had 


She was small 


It’s wicked to act like that 
*” 

ided 

‘upon the open prayer book 


she rror 
service, stone 


the conclusion of ipon the 


of the the 
other in embarrassed admiration. 


church 
never 
seen such a delightful person before. 
and wiry, with blue-black hair and eyes like an Indian. 
Her brown little face 
gestive of a riotous a 


was splashed with a red sug- 


umn leaf, and when she smiled 
an elfin gleam danced all round it, and flickered, laugh 
ing, in her eyes. 

From time to time he saw her on scatters 
but beyond the fact that 
learned nothir vo furtl er about her. 


her name 


to come and he saw no more. 
Perhaps the influence that affected T 


these early years was his mother’s obvious re 


om most in 
alization, 
or at least assumption, of social inferiority, in addition 
to which a literal acceptance of the doctrines of Chris- 
tian humility and meekness accentuated | 
timidity and absence of self-confidence. No more self- 
effacing humble little lady ever lived than Mrs. Kelly; 
and if she was a saint by disposition rather than from 
intellectual convict 
in the hereafter? So 


somehow, he wa 


ion, whoeshall grudge her her place 


Tom came naturally by the belief 
that, not quite so good as most of t 


other } 


+} 


him, and that he n 


vweople who lived about 
not force himself upon their notice. 

The result of thi Mr 
Kelly’s entire circle cor sisted of the clergyman, her 
;, a few nondescript friends 
hotels 


or two lone lad 


social reticence was that 


uburban aunts and cou 
picked up at odd boarding houses and small 


t and one 


mon 5, 


during the summet 
like herself, li 
west or east ends of the city; 
at the public se 


only small males of his own agi 


U 
| ‘ 
i ng either 


ce on her own street or a 


ty while Tom’s a quaint 


ances were acquired ool and numbered 
' 


f liver. 
ons otf live 


the s 
men, tradespeople, and thescions of the foreign popu 
tion then being rapidly drawn by economic exigenci 

to Boston. For girls, 

female cousins, he had an 


owing to the characteristics of tl 
abiding distrust; and when he en- 
countered them, which was rarely, it was his custom to dis 
tort his features into a grimace and give them a wide circ 

His mother, by no means so un 
been expected, had formed a high 


an equally thorough ir 


observant as might have 
resolve to give T 

thorough religious and then 
lectual education. Only her diflidence prevented 
t private sch 


0ls 


entering him in one of the excellen 


which Boston abounded, but never having ventured, 

in a house of worship——all persons being equal before 
Lord h what she supposed to be a divine! 
appointed could n 


courage to thrust her son where she had not the temeri 


to mingle w 


rist muster sufficient 


aTISLO t 


racy, she ot 


to go herself. Led by an economic instinct to seek ple 


asul 
and virtue by the same road, she took Tom each year to 
some one of the various semireligious watering places wher 

others, of like mind and similar social status, gathered 
together for mutual enjoyment. One which she particu- 
larly favored, and where Tom spent many of his early 
It 
consisted of fifty odd shanties, dignified as cottages by the 


land gene ral store 


summers, was on the shores of a small lake in Maine. 


occupants, with a wooden chay 

The preacher was also the local postmaster, and owned 
the store as well. His name the Reverend Sparrow 
Unlike Uncle Ezra, he was stout and good-natured, with : 
hearty way of calli 
names prefixed by Brother or Sister. 
wore brown overalls and a black alpaca jacket, and sat o1 
the store piazza discoursing on politics and religion. His 
lips were smooth-shaved, but beneath them wagged a white 


was 


ng the members of his flock by their firs 
On week days he 


Continued on Page 82 
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Business is Very Good), Thank You 


Tzucvetet By MARY BRUSH WILLIAM 





constituted war corresp¢ 


ent, nave to report tron 





























the fighting countries is that : 


London has set up a new 


fumery shop for herself. | 





mean that it isa municipal affair 
but I fall naturally into 
sonification when thinking ‘ 
London is like a lovely tired lady We 
intently adorning herself 
The way of it is that 
private citizens nave put 
ery elegant little place or 
of the dingy, well-known s 
ping streets. I had been in 
t mly about two hour 


last time when | discovere¢ 








and I stopped in front of 
glistening te-and i | 
a imazed rhe we W 
cieal o newly painted, so 
i opulent that it stood out 
Ke diamond jitaire or 
imme ‘ Drow na 
iar as one could see on eact | \ 
tret ed thea \i 
with its buildir : 
been I ae ove | \N 
tent ol a vat ‘ \ 
‘ little dithic 
ng tl new sh« , 
think its greatest trouble mig ea } 
i spot it from the skies 
government may make It coy j f \ 
On a swinging shelf in one . , 
e white bowls, round | 
ad, disport themselves pia} 
wail ne of the chains of 
ted with a pen, Alabaster Bowls for the Daiat demanded to matintai nem against a nation that w i Ar ‘ 
Bathroom. Surrounding this display, in an area as hig! ittempting to obliterate them from the earth! Where did nsternation since the | te 
and wide as the plate-glass window, are perfume bottles they get the mone to pay tor ich @ lux > Were the im giad to have t | i 
of different shapes— bottle g ster ind fa w goir f 3 ‘ ! ‘ ‘ 
bodies; bottles wit! practically no stems al dad with square have the nece a well? ! el 
houlde botth h; botth bot che ate Some of the pe ibout th ‘ 
! ‘ lies. And the ere 1 ile boxe I i 4 ma eX i 
| ¢ ind dea ! V ixurle r tne Othe i i ee 


! yuntrymet l ther words, to t eer pt Mr. Selfridge Gives His Views 
The Perfumery Shop's Cheerful Message ich as a patent-med man ¢ ! they | 


| INTERRUPTED my errand of finding somewhere for nang wed rey ine 0 goer = tage racon , - W' crue tig : - ~~ 


n this crowded city and went i of making more with it. Was he going to succeed i rr 1 1 We 





Purple and gold couches at intervals down the two aisles left Amer 1 or a short time before and I re embered t ild « 
beckoned me to sit on the zach Was lurnished with a the par to w me i ou nm me t We 
long, ta ‘ gold le ar | ‘ ‘ faller their f ‘ ‘ ‘ 
othe l ‘ ‘ f er mes ad wn the r iclle if ‘ ‘ iu ‘ ‘ 
mom i ‘ ( laye ! t i ire (y s Aft eve | ‘ l t | 
trailing bla obes wafted a t \ ung W ur acqua ( ‘ \ H G W 
tor ot the cases was ‘ sell ige é ‘ i? \ \\ 
ar r el one ot the 1ders ‘ i i ] 
I te of herw ‘ e t iflat piece to know erly ! ‘ f \ 
of white cotton fror i drawe and heid it the m« ! own lips the ie st I ! le | 
of the green perfume ttle, w st on Che womar wh He re ‘ | r \ 
too the scented co ! 1 it to he rst VT nh sne l had expe ed a ult ! la ‘ ‘ t t 
pr ered, and said pe s I tell ilam tired of it!’ fumery s ! ‘ | ‘ I ‘ ‘ t t ) 
A nothe ich »bed w n tr ed toward me the tender to ) ! ive W i 
“Madam? brought prospe The | of stone y f 
** How long have you been in business here?”’ I demanded is the Selfridge re ‘ imphar \ 
‘A year,” she answered with a r ng inflection of its setting of low, age tained hen-grown Londor he ! i! 
astonishment, Brit sn and Ameri ar 

















Cooks for the Army customers in front of them, and polite, fay aired At a Convalescent Camp 
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we lost two hundred 


\K 
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he 


fferent 
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nen the wer 


beg: 


lents and had 


We 


1 the | 


were loo} 
ouse a 


e their place 


in to be 
other day 
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discontinued 


nome 


from the 


towr 


cea 


point of 
yur merchant 


He 


Of « ourse some 


experienced in a 


have 
I mentioned 
the 


on 


already, I 
We 
part of the 


war we had the 


l am afraid 


o make these wardro 


Ur 


Rich 


in their wardrobes, 
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another hardship 


ave 


to get tl 


hardshiy 


a littl 


advice 


been feeling it 


lar 
e goods to sell 
and in 
You 


IS, SO lar as 


here 


already 


ul 


orders | 


+} 


tnem 


rever 


» be 


mat 
po 


o the fac 


i ar ‘ ' nile « 
ne ame tin > are is people a 


as mar 
men in an 


As 


consuming goods; in iact army consume 
than 
it follows 

ch to buy merchandise after buy 
This 
fact, 


will be em} 


goods they do ordinarily. things 


wl gf 


necessities of life. has beer 


nerica lor a long time; lit ever since the 
July, 1914. But it 


j ne } more 


; 


yhasized still more 


wecome prevaien 


seemed to turn | 
id a terrific t 
pulled out ¢ 

To work hard is al 
that is 


American merchants are 


> one of the 
The 
but do they know what to do? 


a 


of intelligence. 


about willing to work 


> 


ime has come when they must a large 


UuSt 
They have got to use their brains 
are all sorts of things they can think > if 
br J 
must watch the departments that are increasing and 
they let t They 

but they m 

They 


much as 


tneir ains and don’t I 


them 
} 


be 


up while ne others go down. 


afraid to k ep up their stocks, 


extreme watchfulness on their expenses. 


tiff upper lip and advertise 


as 
do these thing 
Wil they: 
“Tf the American merch 
going to do more business than he would |} 
had In spite of all 


I the 


nt will watch these t 
ave 
not come. these trouble 
goods houses in Eo 
3s and profits dur 


sold two and a half mil 


r you, most 
increase In bu 
We 


ago and made three hundred and se 


VN ar ne 


twelve months. 


more tt 


live 


ana year 


thousand more.” 


lfridge & ( 
ion on February sixteenth last, the 
lows: Year endi 
1913, £104,029; year ending January 31, 1914, £13 
31, 1915—after six 


At the annual meeting of S« 
Lon 


ve 


ompany, | 
profits for tl 
years were given as fol 
12 


January mon 


year I uary 
just ended, £225,127. 
Mr. Se fridge 
My int 

my sense of the dramatic here le 
of his 


merchant — in 


gave me 
rest carried m urther inv« 

leads me to follow 
experiences with those of Janet Moore. She 
than I 
the 


more sens¢ one, he 


gi and she told me 


e day at luncheon in tl 
et had fifteen shill 


She 


Jar 
wanted to 


bought tor 


This was a year 


one bow! 


some ingredients. before t 


You « 


and a half dollars she 


an figure 


had practically 


no money wit! 


she, theretore 
» form it took: The fi 


ams 8s did u [ \ oO! 


Learning the Squad Drill 


advance 


that the average person has less money 


amou 


, did her own advertising 


tions and c: 


more 
in 
left 


vod and 


was going to: 
na 


nt 


now. 


work 


? TI e1 


bu ld 
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ng January 


out for yourself that on her capital of three 
wi 


rst batches of her beauti 
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ingly ag 


Janet 
But 
did Mr 
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Janet 
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reed to call their customers’ attentio 


had been convinced from r 


ce knew about them they clamore 


had to get a new and bigger mix 
" 


end of nine months, wher 


yme seventy 


call to arms hi 


and the « 


! 
aids 
Sel ther big merchants 
no orders ¢ 


had 
ained turned 


» find that sne 


1e Mn bow! ren 


the | 
was far from comfor 
ut whi 
as i 
c them r 


r ist a 


an't 
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» lOOK Wworr assed 


o help take that look away.” 


ugh Mr. Selfr remar} 


er 


ir trade, 


Warnings to American Merchants 


\ the merchants accepted her 


Once n 
gan to b 


rit 


ug more 


e ceased to be adequ: 
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com! 
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bet wee n 


Janet Moore and Mr 
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Cappy Ricks Takes On the Kaiser 


OSarnisce By PETER B. KYNE 


ir 


iress of President W to the ( gre made ILLUSTRATED BY ANTON OTTO FISCHER 


pany 
Skinr 
ve i 
t Pr 
t ) 
Cx 
ie) 
plied S 
“I gu 
Preside 
i i a- 
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ved | 
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I ll W 1 
9° 
Mr. § urvn arre Peston! ceatane g - 
altro af Ps MO) a 
. lu ) “What Vessel is That?"' the Commander Shouted From the Conning Tower in Excetient English 
thaw 0 er, 
under the it of his er t l ‘ rw “Huh,” si ed S You've \ 
Cappy slid to the edge of | hair and gazed ! haven't you? W t lup and d ( 
; . ~ ner ‘ f } ‘ ] + fall ‘ ‘ 


. yn 
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Mr. S$ re WOKE ALT SKINNE 
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} 4 e autocrat ‘ | ‘ 
ed | Dad S ‘ ure \ i 
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i () ‘ ‘ | Wi i Wa H WW 
eri Red bloo I Ar " " \\ 
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of the 


member 
Shipping 





mer 


come o tne 





and when I 





young enough 
am batt 


ns were! last 


ionable; neverthe 


Viet 
sting 


slamer ‘ 
for the war, and | 
in this morning to do my part. I won’t wear any 
iniform, but believe me, Skinner, I’m the little corporal 
going to mobilize the Blue Star Navigation Com- 

ind the Ricks Lumber & Logging Company, together 
sundry of their subsidiary corporations. I’m 

Are you figuring on enlisting?” 
I'm forty-three years old, mar- 


i and 
t} , Skinner. 


not sir! 


iz with you 


necessary, Skinner. Even if you had 
t | would have forbidden the banns. You'd 
make a bird of a paymaster or quartermaster, but as an 
well, the other bad soldier boys would toss 
So I'll assign you to a job in civil life. 
ou know about aéroplanes?” 

thing, except that they fly.” 
something! Skinner, the ideal wood for 
ion is clear Pacific Coast spruce. I've 
been reading up on the subject. Inasmuch as this war 
st be won in the air, you can imagine the number of 

the country must turn out in the next eighteen 
Stu-pen-dous, Skinner, simply stu-pen-dous! Try 
to visualize the wastage alone in the aéroplanes on the 
battle fronts; consider the thousands of seaplanes that 
will seour Atlantic on the lookout for submarines, 
ind then ask yourself, Skinner, what the devil those over- 
worked army and navy officers in Washington are going 
ing in a supply of clear Pacific Coast 
pruce before these pirates of lumbermen get next and 
Skinner, what is clear 


anned to enlis 
listed mar 
you in a blanket. 
what do y 
“Ab olutely mn 
“Then 
‘ t 


aéroplane construct 


Kinner, 


learn 


mu 
at roplane 


month 
the 


to do about lay 
hoost the price clear out of sight. 
ice worth at the Northern mills to-day?’ 

About fifty-five dollars per thousand, sir. For years 

ear spruce never rose in price beyond thirty-five dollars, 
vut purchases by the British Government have shot the 
price up during the past year.” 

Exactly! And purchases by the United States Govern- 
ment will shoot the price up to a hundred and fifty dollars 
a thousand if and I don’t get busy. Now then, 
Skinner, listen We have a couple of thousand 
acres of wonderful spruce timber adjacent to our fir hold- 
ngs at Port Hadlock, Washington. Wire the mill manager 
to swamp in a logging railroad to that spruce timber, put 
in logging camps and concentrate on spruce. The clear 
we'll sell to the Government, and the lower grades 

snapped up by the box factories.” 

Skirner nodded his comprehension of the order and 
“Wire our mill managers at Astoria, 
California, to log out all the spruce 
among the fir. As for you, Skinner, 
rs for clear spruce from our regular 
and go easy on accepting orders for any kind 
our Eastern customers. All those car 
must be made up of kiln-dried stock, and we'll 
of the space in our dry kilns to cook this clear 
green spruce for Uncle Sam, because he’s going to want 
a hurry, and if he can’t get it when he wants it—why, 
come again and all hell's let loose!” 

‘What price do you purpose charging the Government 
for this clear spruce?” the cautious Skinner queried. He 
owned a little the Ricks Lumber & Logging 
Company and already he had a vision of an extra dividend. 

* Absolut plus ten per replied Cappy 


No excess profits at the expense of the country 


you 


to me! 


toc} 
I} be 
Mr 

Cappy 


Oregon, and Eureka, 


continued 


come across 


a ept no more orde 
customers 
of lumber from 
shipment 


vant most 


ti 


haos has 


‘ 


stock in 


cent,” 


cost 


zed upon Skinner contemplatively for several 
nd mind you don’t figure the cost too liberally,” 


is that all?” 

! You scatter round the market and 
tick of clear*two-inch spruce sawed and on 
Northern mills. Buy at the market, but do 
not hesitate to go five dollars over the market if necessary 
Then place orders for all the clear 
cut and deliver within the next 

and we'll have the market hog tied. 
to do it, Skinner, I tell you there isn’t a whole 
between a lumberman and a manufac- 
speculator, When he gets the public 
the public pay through the nose? Haven't 


a jugful 


mis Can 


X months, 
‘Got 
lot of 


turer 


difference 
a food 
nt 


or 


doe 


t 
foul, 
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“As This War Must be Won in the Air, You Can 
Imagine the Thousands of Seaplanes That Will 
Scour the Atlantic on the Lookout for Submarines" 


we been doing it ourselves in the matter of ship freights? 
But we must reform, Skinner, we must reform and get 
down to a codperative basis, no matter how great the 
agony. On this spruce deal alone, for instance, we'll save 
the Government a couple of million dollars. See if we 
don't.” 

“We're entitled to a liberal profit,”” Mr. 
tested. “If ” 

“No ifs, buts or ands! Obey orders! About the time 
we have the market on clear spruce well cornered the 
lumbermen’s boys will be in the army and the lumbermen 
themselves will have begun to realize that they must 
sacrifice something for their country. And we're 
sane we'll be able to work hand in glove with the Govern- 
ment. The United States of America has been money-mad 
for a long time, Skinner, but this war is going to spiritu- 
alize us and show us that there’s a lot more in life than 
dollar-chasing. Hop to your job, P. D. Q., Skinner, my 
boy; and as you pass out send Captain Matt Peasley 
in to me.” 

Matt Peasley came smilingly into his father-in-law’s 
office. “Well, Cappy,” he hailed the old gentleman, “I 
understand you've come out of your retirement.” 

“You're damned whistling, I have!” Cappy rejoined. 
“Something doing, boy, something for everybody! Have 
they told you about it in the general office?” 

“Told me about what?” 

“About the President asking me if I would coéperate 
with him to the extent of serving as the Pacific Coast 


Skinner pro- 


once 


Soard? 
I guess that isn’t 
some honor, eh? 
How the devil he 
ever dug up an old 
fossil like me is a 
mystery. I wired 
him, advising that 
he appoint a 
younger man, but 
he replied that he 
knew I the 
livest shipping 
man in the coun- 
try and an Amer- 
ican through and 
through. of 
course, Matt, | 
have accepted.” 

be of inestimablk 


” Matt declared 


was 


ad 








So, 





“Your fifty years’ experience will 
value to the country in this emergency, 
heartily. “I’m proud of you.” 

“Thank you, son. Now then, Matt, to business! The 
Government's going to need every one of our ships that 
can run foreign.” Matt nodded. “Very well, then,” 
Cappy continued; “‘as fast as their present charters lapse, 
decline to recharter except for single trips. We must go 
on a war basis and be prepared to turn our ships over to 
the Government on short notice. I'll be too busy to keep 
my eye on the details of the Blue Star’s transactions with 
the Government, so I'll give you a straight tip now 
I want no gouging. Remember that, Matthew, my son.” 

The following day Cappy had a call from Sam Daniels. 
Mr. Daniels, as those who have read previous tales of 
Cappy Ricks will recall, had been formerly a Texas 
ranger. Subsequently, as boss of the horse wranglers and 
mule skinners employed to look after the cargo when 
Matt Peasley chartered the Narcissus to the British Gov- 
ernment as a horse transport, Sam had become acquainted 
with Cappy Ricks, who at the time had been a passenger 
on the Narcissus, enjoying a deadhead passage to Europe. 
On that memorable voyage Mr. Daniels, with the aid of 
Captain Michael J. Murphy, Terence P. Reardon and two 
horse wranglers, and acting under a plan of campaigr 
evolved by Cappy Ricks, had attacked a German sub- 
marine and, following a brief but bloody battie on her 
deck, had captured her and brought her into Brest as a 
prize of war. For this signal service Cappy Ricks had 
made Mr. Daniels superintendent of his 
thousand-acre ranch in Monterey County—an 
chased by Cappy in flush times for the reason that he 
didn’t know what else to do with the money. 

“Hello, Sam,”’ Cappy greeted his lanky ranch manager. 
“What brings you up to town? Not that I’m not glad to 
see you, for I was on the point of writing you on some 
matters that had occurred to me.” 

“I’ve come up to resign my job,” 
humbly. 

“Resign the best job you’ve ever had, Sam!” 
was amazed. 

“To resign the best job I ever will have, Mr. Ricks.” 

Mr. Daniels hitched his chair close to his employer's 
desk. “Boss,” he said, “I’m awful sorry, but I’m goin’ 
soldiering.”’ 

Cappy Ricks sprang to his feet with an oath. “ You're 
not!’ he shrilled. “‘I won't hear of it. You're too valu- 
able a man to go into the army and get yourself killed 
particularly since you can do your share at home. Why, 
I was just going to write you and give you your orders for 
patriotic duty. You go back to the ranch, Sam, and get 
busy. Plant spuds, wheat, oats, barley, corn—plant all 
you can of it. Raise heifers, sheep, hogs, cows, bulls, 
calves, turkeys—everything that can be eaten. Raise 
horses—and in particular raise mules.” 

“I'd rather raise hell with a bunch of Germans,” 
Daniels declared feelingly. 

“Your job is to help produce cereals and canned beef 
for the hell-raisers,"”’ Cappy declared. ‘‘The army will 
want horses for the artillery and mules for the transport. 
Why, this war may last for years. Sam, you infernal 
scoundrel, you get back on the farm. You're forty-five 
years old and you've been shot and whittled enough in 
your day to last you the remainder of your natural life. 
Let the young fellows do the fighting abroad, while you 
and I and the other hasbeens do it at home.” 

“I'd a heap rather lay off in the bresh somewheres an’ 
snipe Germans,” Mr. Daniels pleaded. ‘‘On the level, 
boss, if they’ll give me a Springfield rifle with telescopic 
sights I'll guarantee to sicken anythin’ | get a fair sight on 
at a thousand yards.” 

“In-fer-nal scoundrel! How dare you argue with me 
You get back on your job!” 

“Boss, I'm going into the army,” Daniels announced 
sadly, but nevertheless firmly. “I’m givin’ you a month's 
notice so you can get a man to take my place.” 

Cappy surrendered. “All right, Sam. If you survive, 
your job will be waiting for you when you get back 
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FROM THE WE 


This Year on July 14th, in Recovered Alsace, the Peopie Gathered in their Wartime Sunday Best to Celebrate the National Holiday 


Paris, Juty 5, 1917. 
inicipality of Paris decreed no public holi- 
to celebrate this most glorious of all Fourths, 
the populace made it a holiday on their own 
rning business almost universally during 
when armed American troops marched from the 


ad 
audio 


here Napoleon lies among the relics of his 
sus Cemetery, where Lafayette is buried. 
‘ *s own national holiday, have I 
in fact, they surprised the 
no time were able to keep perfect order. 


hoice | waited on the wide and busy Rue de Rivoli, 


tead of crowding for a place at the ceremony before the 


Half an hour before the battalion arrived the 
trouble 

tactful 

guard before my section of the 


they could not keep a permanent 
and argumentative French sergent 
crowd 
and hurry on to another section. Then 
old Frenchwoman who stood beside me 
made little differ- 
We 


sergent would have 


hat a meter more or less 
take both that 
ike sheep, ard the 


meter and another. 


again. 
in the crowd and then a burst of hand 
vision to the right, where the arcaded 
rders one side of and the 
other. An aéroplane, a fast, buzzing, 
ne, was skimming the tree tops above 
it looped the loop so 


the street 


ok a perilous vrille, 
it the aviator’s head seemed to graze the 
darted over the roof top of the hotel, it shot 
he street 


e! It 


t effect —like a great bird drunken 


where it performed another series of 
and the aviator was doubt 
with 


eemed 


wd was surging; and then we could 


rizon blue the escorting battalion of 
from the and 
‘ wing of veterans. Behind them I 
e crowd and heard a rattle of clapping 


veterans just trenches, 


nake ont a line of horsemen in khaki and 
which emerged from flowers. A rain, a bom- 
bouquets and garlands was falling upon them 
Those that fell nearest, the horse- 
regimental staffs 
m—the marching infantry. 


aiconies 


were throwing 


July Fourth Translated into French 


he last I saw of the procession as a whole. 


nt the police gave it up and the crowd broke 
| went with them Battered, buffeted, 

1 at last the edge of one rank and found 

rm in arm with a stolid but pleased 

th Infantry. Before me and behind me 
had his left arm linked with someone— if 
: girl. Along both edges a benevolent riot 
Paris struggling to lay 
pass them flowers. Their belts, their 
heir gun butts were flower gardens 


I opulac e of 


renouncing my Indian 
French soldier who was 


the struggle, 
and a littl 

id let myself be 
and 


ake a dash and try to force us to the sidewalk 


carried along on the 
then a weary perspiring policemar 


rying to sweep back the sea with a broom. | 
resently walking with my shoulder under 
e old Frene} 


’ 


1 gentleman who had noticed 


By WILL 


the American flag in my buttonhole and wanted to express 
affection for something American, not a 
soldier. 

“‘But why are they looking so serious?”’ he asked. 
faith! With all this, they should be glad!” 

“It’s our way 
they’re touched. 


even if it Was 


nd My 
!” | responded. “That shows how much 
If any one of these boy S was alone, now, 
he’d be crying his eyes out a 

*You’re much like the English after all, aren’t you?” 
said the nice old French gentleman. 

At about that point where the solemn tower which rang 
out the fatal Saint Bartholomew’s day overlooks the pleas- 
ant ribbon of the Rue de Rivoli I gave it up, caught a 
taxicab and hurried to the region of the Picpus Cemetery, 
hoping to anticipate the crowds and find a vantage point. 
On the way I passed army camions loaded with police- 
the Paris. Either the authorities 
feared that the crowd would hurt itself in its joy or they 


men—all reserves in 


were acting on that love of a fixed and orderly program 


of all nations. They had the 


_——_ 
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The Village Belle in Alsatian Costume 


IRWIN 


labor for their pains. 
could get only 


the Place de la Nation I 
g place on the pediment of a 
and by the 
time our troops arrived the line of march resembled a 
procession less than it did a flood. 
of khaki, dotted with the h 


a roosti 


statue, fifty yards from the line of march; 


All you saw was a tinge 

igh colors of flowers flowing like 
vam of black, white and blue. 
roamed the 

were groups of French poilu 
American soldiers, i 


and ¢& 


the central current of a st 
All that 


acquainted; 


vetting 
Ke et 4 


America 
everyw here 


day streets, 
trying to talk to groups of 


plishing something with the help of gesture and 


expression. Canadians and “‘Imperial’”’ Tommies 
fraternizing also; one group on the boulevards 
of two American soldiers, one An 
two C 


consisted 
sailor, three French 
aviators, anadians, a Rumanian and a Portuguese 
Late in the afternoon I found a seat at a café in the Bo 

at the next table two American blue 
concerning points of 

who spoke English. I butted in. 


> 


*“What are you doing here? 


ackets 


discourse t t 


interest W 
I asked by way of 
conversation, 

“Well, it’s this way, bo,” 
South Chi 


replied the nearest sa 
“You see, the blank Kaiser 
yp merchant ships with submarines 
And our President ‘Cut 

If you don't we're goin’ to start something.” So the 
cut it But after awhile he saw he was losin’ 
sent word to the President, ‘The lid’s off—see! Makes no 
difference what a ship is; if she’s found monkeying roun 1 
the French or English And the 
President says ‘ All-right, all-righty. Then we fight—see! 
So we declared war on Germany—we 
months. And got >— see 
what I’m doing here— helped to bring ’em. And 
ten million soldiers Everybody’s got 
fight whether he wants to or not. And we're 
the blank Kaiser— see!” 


ago accent. 
shootin’ 
k nd of snips, 


says 


out. so ne 


coast, she gits it see!’ 
been at war 
we’ ve troops over here 
we've 
that’s right. 


going to lick 


Ain Open:-Air Concert by Vocal Allies 


A THIS accurate synopsis of the news I laughed 
couldn’t help it. And I thought for a moment he was 
going to punch me. 

“Say,” he roared, “‘do you think I’m stringing you!” 

Last night under my window on the Rue des Pyramides 
occurred a jolly little impromptu ratification of the new 
alliance. A group of American soldiers had been dining in 
a private room of the restaurart across the way. When 
dinner was finished they burst into song—The Star- 
Spangled Banner. It must be admitted that their team- 
work was ragged and their individual performances oper 
to criticism; but at any rate they sang with zeal. The 
window was open and a burst of applause came from the 
street The Americans crowded to the 
the populace, rapidly filling up the street, was clamoring 
for more 

The Americans tried The Marseillaise. When they had 
finished, the French took it up and showed them how it 
should be rendered. By this time the Rue des Pyramides was 
blocked. The police, arriving and taking in the situation, 
tactfully cleared a narrow passage for traffic and remained 
to see the fun. When next the Americans opened it was 
the Stein Song. Richard Hovey and Fred Bullard lived, 
and Bullard died, in the littke Massachusetts town where I 
live of summers. Fine and valiant spirits both— how they 
would have loved to hear their own song on a night like 
this! The crowd came back with Le Régiment de Sambre 
et Meuse, the immortal marching song of the French 
regiment. The Americans responded with Old Black Joe, 


below. window; 
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gathered round, begging m to transiate Just en the peact } t 
American chorus started Oh, Didn’t He Ramble, followed until she becomes 
My Wife’s Gone to the Country, and Whitlock erary natior 
man even though he is, found trouble in expressing himself. I had neglected 
There had been f il meetings al day, with speeches the Brice report or 
ind prot ts. on the platforr but those, to my mind, rmenia until N 
re ie sidewalk ratifications of Pasha ame like 
the nev > get on with th 
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Benjamin McNeil Murdock 


iw « Y\OCK is not yet in Who’s Who, ‘p) 9) a championship method. She had ev 
iV/ it he ! | be. He has pro- VY been an ¢ tic young girl. She v 
a la pot g as a turn perhaps thirty, neither handsome n 


Manitoba—: rPeGcCvewvrnavsn«s B ; - GRUGER ful, but interesting and individu: 
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iy, lear ae | 
ward, with herarms 
folded on her knees, 
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eager- 


“This Boy,"' the Faker Told the Audience, ‘is Near Dead With Toothache, an’ it's Afflictin’ His Sight"’ 


sunlight; but from and bucolic. We had only one question to puzzle ourselves 
point of proving an with: “‘Ilow did he ever come to marry her—or she him?’ 
almost to uncon- Then I learned from a chance reference in a te« 
appears to find the review that Murdock’s experiments were profes 
pecies less in conside red as important as those of Hugo de Vries 
han in the Professor Jeddes accepted him as a successful exen 
conditions. ‘‘a needed renewal of the rustic point of view’’—or, more 
sa doubt on - fully, as “‘a naturalist who grasps not only the mechanical 
sback and urban viewpoint but the rustic and physiological one, 


intel- theorizing neither in terms of the mere mechanomorphism 
of the physicists and the chemists nor of the puzzled mys- 
t m of the vitalist philosophers as yet befogged by their 
urban environment or bewildered by reaction from it” 
whatever that may mean. 
ant to Jeddes and to the reviewer that “ Pasteur 
ot the last thinking peasant.”” And » name of 
‘put me to the blush. Had we been looking down, 
gnorant riority from Wauchock H 
uund experiments of a new Pasteur? Apparently we ‘ 
I carried the review to Mrs. Murdock. She had already ar nplements : uction, locked 
it. She was her husband’s amanuensis, and kep » turned to New York. Several years later 
his experiments and wrote whi r evidentiy with money, moderniz 
iim for publication. She acted as hi r wn an absurd 


ng, very gracefully at ie houses and generally having like asilent and ur 


our meet 


erpreted was chiefly |} ilence, able eccentric. ithin a month of hi turr 
in a Mayflower : r beside t en door, hhis Ruth Young, a moneyed girl of Centerbrook, 
behind him, at si gt us, n- body in the Washingt n Valley knew he had beer 
i but as « as a sea captain, his f lantec And there was nothing remarkable about her past 
the floor in leather slippers, hi ; She was the daughter of a Charles Washingt 
arms—his garden trowel in one ar I « had owned the stone qua ? 
ony head and shoulders as gravely boyhood days. Young and 
ain, with an air about 1 mn terbrook while Murdo 


ywned, weather-beaten and placidly Ruth and he had beer 


0 Known that 
Her father hac 
stone, ther 
nt ally as a banker and first citizen 
had sent his daughter to college. 
ing lessor . home to the pretentious colonial countr 
le out. built, after the model of Mount Vernon, 
, educated in mountain between Centerbrook and tl 
us fiction ley. From there married, agai! 
th cheerful common None of he iF - see he! 
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established his guilt. He had been a kleptomania He braided mt he llyhooing his medicine. The boy 


vallor he had not had stolen all the things that his hired men had been nearer. He ended by making his way into the front row 


t ind a city 


| pi 
insincerities of formal politeness. accused of stealing. He had been doing it for years,and against the little platform on which Carmen was finishing 


breakfast, wandering alone no one had suspected him—except, possibly, his son. a bored fandango to the castanets while her husband 
; breakfast silently, and Old Heins recalled that years before, when Ben was a praised his cure-all. 

y y social expression of small boy, a new sickle disappeared from the Heins tool Nobody was buying. The faker, searching the upturned 

aw that he had food and drink; house. He was looking for it in his fields when he saw faces for a customer, saw the boy. Ben had been suffering 

d him as if he were not there. They Murdock and his son over the fence, and asked them if all day with toothache; his face was swollen: and that 

nt not to speak of the murder. When they had noticed the sickle lying about. Murdock said may have : d the man’s notice. Mrs. Murdock had 
asked where the nearest telephone could ‘*No,”’ but young Ben said nothing. He, too, was“*kindo’ tried to ease her son's pain with horse liniment, a few 
vent out to find it. Assoon as he was gone dumb” in those days. He went back to his father’s barn of which she had put on the tooth itself; there had 


din, from nowhere, for his breakfast and reappeared with the sickle. His father demanded ably been some narcotic in the dose, for Ber 


ir Murdock came back with the sheriff where he had found it. He said he had found it under the _ feeling dazed ever since; and his dull-eyed 
hired man. He had gravitated naturally cornstalks in the barn. How had he known it was there? may have struck the faker. 

went after him. He said he hadn’t known—he had just guessed. His father At any rate he came to the edge of the 
Jack!” the sheriff said. “‘We want you to cried: “‘Guessed! Did you steal that sickle?”’ And in the said: “Well, now, here’ssomeone needs this great nosterun 


’'llteach you to Eh, sonny? Come up here!”’ And taking Ben under t 


ou were workin’ when this happened.” end he beat the boy, in a rage, shouting: “ 
ot Jack. He was anonymous gut he steal! I'll teach you!” arm he lifted him to thie stage 
he accepted Bill or Bo, indifferently. He Now, in the account of the murder there was one detail The crowd laughed. Benjamin McNeil Murdock 
the fields to Murdock’s wood lot, and that had interested and puzzled me. When the sheriff then an overgrown young dolt, shock-haired and 
As they went Murdock pointed out asked Murdock how he had thought of looking for the shot- mouthed, in a torn shirt and a pair of his father’s 
heriff the fence line between his fa- gun under that particular stone in the wood lot Murdock overalls, and nothing else. He had no hat. He was | 
’; it was athick hedgeofsmallcedars, replied that he had just guessed that it was there. And footed. The medicine man held him by the shoulder 
brambles and poison ivy; and it ran when I heard old Heins’ story of the finding of the sickle he hung his head sheepishly. He was supposed to | 
to the edge of the woods I was struc k by the coincidence. I gue ssed something my- witted, and he looked it. 
The sheriff looked at it self. And I began to verify it by gathering together every “What's the matter, bub?” the man asked 
anecdote, every reminiscence, every bit of gossip that I Ben did not answer. The man put a firm, 
ood lot at a pole gate, came to a could get about Murdock anywhere. When I had enough under his chin, tilted his head back and studied hin 
a little clearing of to establish my theory of him I broached it to Mrs. Mur- “Toothache, eh?” hesaid. “Fine! This here’s a suver 
rossed the stream on stepping-stones dock one evening after dinner; and I got it confirmed, first remedy for toothache. Also fer trouble with the eyes. TI 
ith through the underbrush into the by what she told of him, then by what he admitted—with boy,” he told the audience, “is near dead with toothache 


it 


hired man stopped at the first of the an odd scientific detachment, as if he were talking of an’ it’s afflictin’ his sight.” 
down, someone else—and at last by what they both related, to- Ben began to blink. He was held facing a ker 
T said. *“‘ Where's the rest? gether, concerning the incredible incident that led to their torch that shone directly in his eyes. 
i bend of the stream at the foot of araw marriage. “He can’t look at a light without feelin’ sle 
that confined the creek at flood t As far as I can make out the whole thing began in the can’t keep his eyes open, This here pain has worn 
1 over, autumn of 1893, when Murdock was about nine years old. He’s dog tired. His eyes is tired.” 
And it began with the visit of a patent-medicine vender Ben’s eyes had closed. 
who drove into Wauchock, from the direction of Plucke- “Bring me a chair here, Mirey!” His wife bri 
min, in a gypsy wagon with two pinto ponies, selling an chair. “There! Sit down onthat. You're dogt 
Indian herb remedy that was guaranteed to cure all known Ben sank weakly into the seat. 
diseases, including baldness. He, in buckskins, and his “Now,” he said, “first we'll cure them eyes!” 
wife, in a Carmen costume, gave a free entertainment of tending to pour some of his remedy into the pal 
songs and sleight of hand, roping, knife throwing and hand, he began to stroke the boy into a 
Spanish dancing, at night, by the light of their kerosene ‘‘ This boy.”’ he kept say , “is worn ou 
torches; and in the intervals between their acts they sold passin’. It’s passin’ just like he was fal 
their Indian herb remedy. gettin’ it. That's it. Jh like you w 
Young Ben Murdock had been sent to the village by his sonny. Fallin’ asleep.” 
and took him mother to get a stone vinegar jug filled with kerosene for When he saw from Ben’s regular breathing th: 
the household lamps. He found the yard in front of the unconscious he announced: ‘We'll now curé 
his hand, and he — schoolhouse flaring with torchlights, and over the heads of ache!’ And he proceeded to rub Ben’s swollen cheek 
ing at Murdock, a silent audience he saw the long-haired Westerner with a gently with an applic yn of the Indian herb remedy. 
“The results,” 


stant-ous. The 





and ' Like you'd slep’ i 
mouth of a | f : He bent down. 
ing butt plate | naudibly. 
been forced into ; “Yes. He says he’s feelin’ 
a moment of deadly His wife was standing beside him, 
aniac, falling on his ing the bottle of medicine, 
made the motions , anxiously, alarmed becaus 
n the reddened gone under so quickly. 
spoonful of the reme 
‘Blood! ’ her husband. 
“All right now!” he 
escape. , the trick. This’ll fix it. Open yer mout! 
k to the farm- . ‘ Ben opened it, with his e} 
am and drive ’ ; : “That's ri . Open yer e 
o all their ques , . They’re all right. They’re better 
“He killed ; the way! Now, swaller this down. 
good, eh?” 
trial that in the 1 & Ben nodded. 
® had heard that 4 . ‘ : “Good! _Now you feel better. Don't 
He had wanted to \s you? Yes? Well, tell ’em how you fee 
pilgrimage to Oyster ’ ‘ 2 i Ana Ben said, in a strange, hig! 
said: “Alive iy / ; ; ¥ **I feel a hull lot better.” 
elf His ; = | “Good! Toothache gone too 
your bed- 7 ‘ Ben nodded. 
by that ; S| “Good! Now, to show you 
had , this’s no fake . 
He took the boy’s lle cneek 





» trial . 7 tween thumb and forefinger and pir 
it— was this: : = it till the spot showed white. Be 
ing the hired not flinch. 
rest, climbed r | “Couldn't ‘a’ done that five n 
ceiling of the ™ ago,eh? He’d’a’ howled. That swe 
orner of the loft that'll go down in about an hour 
ools, axes, dishes, : Now’”’— he corked the bottle “Ve 
ousehold articles this, sonny, an’ run home to yer m 


re under a pile tell her if she ever has a toothact 





! thought that he : todo with it. Goright tosleep a 
ed more evidence ;™ ’ 1 you get home, an’ you'll wake 
had stolen the gun. ; . rnin’ feelin’ li 

hbors were called in to | . robins, an’ ready 

it appeared that some school. Run along!” 

or tolen years before. He was helping Ben from the 
His body's hid “Right home! Get in out o' t 
your bedroom,” Ben Took Up a Pitchfork and Said Menacingly: ““You Lemme Go to Schoot er I’it Teit"’ Continued on Page 52 
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For Three Years the German Has Been Wounding and Killing Frenchwomen; 
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Verdun and the Germans 


ago, when tne were 
ill at 
to quote the now famous phrase 
Noyon,”’ the most striking 
France was the 


till at 


thing to the foreigner in attitude of the 


ich themselves toward theenemy. France was invaded; 
ears she had been fighting on her own soil 
in hi her suffering and her losses 
; yet very rarely from any source 

a word of bitterness. The soldier had alway 
we for the the Boche, the 
infrequently Fritz to the Allied troops; 


vhere feeling 


tory; 


aii mea 


soldier’s valor 
even 
runs higher and 


contempt, dislike, an iron resolu 


alway 
were 

violent expression. ‘“‘We do not 
| “Tt is 
ever learn to, it will be 


not in our 


you Anglo 


to me, 


re civillan 
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listened skeptically 
the French feeling for the Germans 
the regrettable incident of the war 
it. That was his thoroughly German 


to a German 


an exhibition in small 


the other 


containment 
to understand 
made German diplomacy a wonder of the world 

that world to the German. But 
h people might really have misled 


inability man 
the end lose 
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By Grace Ellery Channing 


What then did bring them?—what new thing, since Bel- 

gium, e th Lusitania, since Verdun? 
The answer can be summartfzed in two words: deporta- 

Since Verdun France has witnessed 


since Louvain, si 


tions, devastations. 
the wholesale enslavement of free peoples in the conquered 
pro\ Since February she has looked upon her rav- 
ished territory and listened to the tales of its liberated 
inhabitants. 

All that before—all the brutal conduct of a war 
supplanting accepted polite warfare—all the slaying and 
ravishing, the looting and burning, the breaking of faiths, 
but the French 

as the American human mind still 
ate belief that all this might somehow 
a misled populace, a panic madness 
War being itself 
fond of saying, 
mad things under its sway. Not until brought face to face 
with brutality organized into a system, cruelty reduced to 


inces, 


went 


the atrocities helped to pile up conviction; 
human mind clung 
clings to the desper 
be accounted for by 
and the sporadic br 


+} 


itality born of war. 


great outrage, we were all soldiers do 


d and ruthlessly executed pro- 
measures of a 


a science, a coldly calculat 
gram for the destruction by extra-military 
whole people, phy morally, politically « 
cally, could normal mankind accept such truth for truth. 
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ably to most of us the one seen 
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Antagonistic Ideals of Civiuzation 
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both 
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always loved English man: 
There was, however, ad 
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us one virtue: If one of the n 
earth, we are perhaps the kindliest 
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it is still our American belief that 
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It is the Infernal Thoroughness of the Work Which is Most Impressive —the Miles and Miles of TornasUp Rails; the Splintered Poles; the Bending, the Ereaking, the 5 
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By DONN BYRNE 


“What did he 


ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY 


or Sixtt Ave 
levated train 
crashed At 
he current of 
edately but 
ound, as of quiet but sincere haste 


ibied and 


Street swarmed like an ant heap, filthy, 
an air of purpose , of business to be done, 
The three men in the dingy littered 
hairs and talked. Anawmic Septem 
rough the one back window like some 
Felton, the natty man with the spade 


{ and the shallow treacherous eyes, was speaking 


‘Lwent up to Kummer’s, on Fifth Avenue, and demanded 
' 


Kummer. 1 sent in my card, and he told 
rme right i 
g inquired. There was the light of hot 
On the face of Re gan, the labor 
ical carred, there was onl the ex- 
tioner lister ing to the outlines of a case. 
immer, do you know that the operat ves 
garments you sell in your great store 
dollars for the work on them? That 
| in one room? Tha they eat the 
yer tT 
ce took on a more cutting edge. 
le your vast profits with the condition 
isked him He cut me short. ‘Those 
Felton’ get that 


)* are in paradise 


ondition in Russian Poland and Galicia. 
nd their level ist as water does. That 
vorth under the condition I am not 
uu my position—rental, sales service, 
tock, interest on investment, personal 


o know that already. Now what do 


Kummer, I want you to give those people 
vant you, as one of the greatest merchants 
h this system of mercantile feudalism, 
I want those people to live like 


‘ 


ats. Give them a taste of the sun 
loods this green earth with. Give them 
ay?" King demanded 

nical face there flickered for an instant 


a twisted smile. 


Regan’ 
of 
good sir, one of the trials of our exceed- 

be worried by amateur reformers and 

rs. But I reply to you, as I reply to all 

atter is perfectly adjusted, according to 

and my conscience is by no means a weak 

do anything, then?’ I said. ‘Not a 

red. ‘Il have given you your chance, Mr. 

‘Now, if you care for exposure you'll 


King had leaned forward and was gazing at 


agerly, his fingers clutching the side of his chair. 
looked at the boy slowly, keenly, as though judging 


re in him at the moment, its duration and 


He Remembered With a Queer Little Pang the Quarre(s Made and 
the Quarrets Settled Between Them in the Days at Vineyard Haven on: 


RALEIGH 


what he said 
the dirty dog!” 
Felton went 
~~ Oh. i 

know you are 
going to get one of your affecting and profitable lectures 
out of this, Mr. Felton. Now you can go ahead and 
expose, and be damned to you! Good morning!’ That's 
all!” 

He leaned back and took King in with that shrewd 
glance of his, that was something like a gambler’s watching 
He watched the lad's bulk, 
the aggressive jaw, the black curling hair, the black eyes 


his opponent study the cards. 


glinting occasionally with fire and then sinking for an 
instant into a sort of thoughtful somnolence. 

After some moments of tense silence King suddenly 
raised his head. 

“You can 


“But we'll try something else too 


King said. 
If we can’t get under 
the man’s hide we'll get at him through the pocket. We'll 
find out what he'll say when his workrooms are empty, 


go ahead and expose, Felton,” 


and his sewing machines silent, and his fancy garments 
unbasted.” 

“That's the boy!’ Regan’s hoarse voice boomed out. 
“That's the stuff. Action! Action!” 

***Go ahead and be damned’ to us! eh? 
go ahead 


Ve ry we ll, we'll 
He may change his mind after a month’s strike; 
after his store has been picketed; after a mass of starving 
workmen in front of his plate-glass windows scare the fine 
ladies and gentlemen away from his silks and broadcloth!” 

He caught up his tweed cap and strode to the door. 

“I’m going out to think over this,”’ he said 

They listened to his feet on the stairs for an instant, 
then Felton smiled. There was a deal of pleased 
cunning in Felton’s smile, a measure of contempt 
too. So the eye of the fabulist’s ape must have smiled 
as the cat plucked his chestnuts from the glowing coals 
‘“*That’s a great boy,’ said he. 
‘There was not so much finesse to 
Regan. He grinned outright. “You 
said it!’’ he agreed. 
“One fine boy, John 
is!” 

iu 
= walked swiftly 
down Fifth Ave- 

nue, southward, 
toward Washington 
Square, John King pre 
sented an interesting 
study to the casual 
passer-by. What with 
his great bulk, his 
tweeds and flannel 
shirt, the clear, open 
and brilliant face, one 
would have placed him 
immediately as one of 
the band who had em- 
braced the cause of the 
workingman, and no 
matter what one’s 


“The Boy's Right 
When He Says That 
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UTOPI. 


opinions or politics mig one would have thrilled at 
the sight of him, as at the thought of a high ideal. 
“That's the type,” 


to make America in the times to come.” 


one might have said, “that is going 


But an athlete, looking at that bulk, though recognizing 
the groundwork of bone and sinew, would know that it was 
flabby from disuse. A workman, at the sight of the flannel 
shirt and tweed cap, would know that it was not a laborer’s 
dress, but the idea of how a laborer should clothe himself, 
such as an actor might have. A physiognomist would have 
seen in the face, for all the rugged jaw, a great fire without 
the ballast of sound thought; enthusiasm, without the 
faculty of choosing subjects worthy of enthusiasm 

In Martha's Vineyard, where he was born and reared, 
old inhabitants who knew his father and who knew his 
mother, speak of his precocious cleverness, giving those 
is ¢VyV ider ct 


At school in Maine he 


is chietly remembered as a bright youngster, with more 


random, ungoverned expressions of childhooc 
that a great future lay before him. 
than the average youngster’s tendency to reading grandilo 
His career at 


Gone were the poets from his 


quent verse and to imitating it ineptly. 


took a queer slant 


college 
mind, vanishing as at the order of an enchanter. Latir 


he abhorred, and Greek too. And plunging into the sub 


ject as a diver into a lake, he immersed himself in eco 
nomics. He wrestled with and conquered weird things, 
like the law of diminishing returns; and even weirder, such 
He spoke 


as the phenomenon of unremunerative supply 
ly of valorization and the foreign exchanges. 


glibly 

“King,” the professor of economics would say in his 

sententious manner, “has discovered that economics i 
more imaginative 
erature.” 

All this is very dry 
boring, indeed—and 
puzzling tothe] 

it Is necessary \ 
asmuch as it explains | 
John King came to find him 
self in a dingy office betweer 
an insincere and venal le« 
turer and a labor agitator 
who was little better than a 
hired bravo. It explains the 
entries against him in police 
blotters for disorderly con- 
duct during riots. It ex- 
plains his championship of 
unworthy causes and his 
companionship with un- 
worthy men. 

“The trouble with King,” 


self in later days, when King’s name 
was laughed at in the college and 
frowned at in New York, “‘is that 
he feels instead of thinks. 
day he will discover that he has 
some gray matter in his skull, as 
well as a heart behind his breast- 
bone.”” 

It is dangerous for an irrespon- 
sible person to wander about with 


Some 


ee 


Pe eee ae. FO 
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( ritance of the great 
New London, of docks at 
that wealth that grandfather 
had accumulated 
She 


Bedford and 
Y ork al 
the clipper ship days, 
d Yankee daring 
heard was true; 


was wortn a 


all ‘he and there was 
sbelieving it 
ose, sne’ll be like the rest of them,”” he 
She'll grind the last cent’s worth 
‘Double my fortune! 


and here’s the price of a day’s meal 
pape 


tne employees Give 
fame 
na dog’s kennel 


1 woman 


She sighed and shook 
ooked about her at the 
Italian 
iantly like fixed stars. 

* she said 


It makes 


imete rose 
workers on their 
at the swarthy laborers, at the 
‘I love to be in touch with 
feel so human.” 

In front the 


bustling, its twisted streets 


one 
ward across the square 
p, eager 

i ive of bees 
John King?” she 
of her 
“Oh, I'm going to hear 
ar The 
been smuggled through from San 
e tells are appalling. The British 
And there’s going to be another 

The e +] 


voice ol 


you doing to night, 
al, comradely way 
Mallajee, that 


man who threw the bomb at 


1 people is 
inder of God.” 
iv 
ve made a great surgeon; nevera 
He filled humbly the humble 
the niche of the old 
fifteen years ago, before the last 
tial 
in the 


in the world 


ren 
\ ailors had canted off for their celes 
ume of Doctor King wa 


Carrel’ 


better known 
A rugged, salty man, 
hat dented by his stetho- 


to-day 
ind gig. his high 
his face tanned and his 
the one who attended to all 
their child and death beds, 
whitlow 


beard bleaching frorn 
“ather—he wa 

i disiocations, 

and 

ime now since he had come to Edgar- 

re years He had married his wife 

ratt’s daughter, and had lived with 

vas forty and she thirty-five. A 

them, after fifteen years—as it had 

who of a surety bore a child, and she 

John came 

wure for little time in it, for she died of 

the quiet, trustful little woman! And 

d in his father’s house, until he was 

he was sent to college, until he went 


t ” 


with a great sincerity, and a shallow 

r his days away in a pinchbeck temple. 

tened wonderingly to the son’s fiery ex- 
on, and had nodded in agreement. 

nk and feel that way,” he had told 

do. | had planned 


iothing else to 


“I Hold These Men as Martyrs," King Continued, 


He had, of course, planned otherwise, dreaming dreams, 
as is the fashion of old men. He had seen in fancy his son 
wedded to Mae Westervelt, happy, 
hearth, children would grandfather. 
He had no thought of the money Mae would bring—he only 
But for forty 
years or more, since the day he had taken his Hippocratic 


contented at his own 


with who call him 


knew that they seemed fond of each other 
so imbued with the idea of serving faith- 


oath, he had beer 
fully his fellow men that the ideal the boy had was in no 
whit strange to him. ; 

““Of course I don’t understand what he means to do,” 
the old man said to himself. ‘‘ But the boy ’s right when he 
says that life must not be selfish. The boy’s right in that. 
The boy’s right!’ 

He had never been able to make much money in 
His fees had never been exacting, and he 


And all his slender sav ings 


his 
island practice. 
had never pressed for payment. 
had gone in sending John through college, every dollar of 
them. He had not been careless with money, but he had 
not been hoarding of it. It had never occurred to him that 
a time would come when he would be in want. 

Little by little the old 


ith them, and thei: 


3ut times changed on the island. 
whaling masters died, and their crews w 
children removed to other places. 
about; great hotels. The Vineyard hummed with summer 
And new doctors had come too , bustling 
shot by in speeding motors who 
of cultures and serum " 


Great estates sprang up 
visitors. portly 


men who men were 


masters of the newer healing magic, 
of antitoxins, of inoculations that by poisoning prevented 


poison, who excelled in operations that had the 


mathe 

matical exactness of a logarithm, things undreamed of in 
his ancient, simple leech craft. And now all that left 
for him were the few hybrid Indians and Portuguese, the 
colored folk of the 
the old families who called him in for sentiment. 
times were hard! 

Occasionally it had crossed his thoughts, before his affairs 
had become crucial, in the days when John was about 
to leave college, that the boy would he Ip nim He felt 
had this, and would never mention it, 


but 
he thought of it as a possibility out of the lad’s own gen- 
erosity. 


was 


Bluffs, and an occasional vestige of 


And the 


no claim on 


“He would give it gladly if he had it, the poor lad!” the 
doctor told himself. “‘But he has nothin; He has sacri- 
ficed everything for prin« iple ” And on the few occasions 
that the son came to visit him in the three years he had 
been away—a fortnight the first year, a week the second, 
and a few days the third—the father took every precaution 
to hide the state of his finances from him 

“I wouldn’t worry the boy for the world!”’ he said. “He 
has enough troubles of his own, with his committees and 
his strike work and his critics.” 

It had reached the pass, however, when nothing was 
coming in and everything had gone out. Tradesmen were 
unaccountably good to him, pressing credit upon him and 
On 
the few occasions he needed money and asked the advice 
of the president of the bank where he carried his modest 
account as to the advisability of selling his few remaining 
acres of ground, he was dumfounded at the suggestion that 
the bank would lend him the money on And when 
he had his 


remaining smilingly indefinite as to dates of payment. 


note 


returned, broken and ashamed, to confess 
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> meet the debt, he wa y) t i ¥ irbane 


Kindness and the paper was renewed 
All this time he had, with simple pathetic faith, expected 
But latterly he had 
growing and gray 
He would sit on the porch of his old weather- 
old and tired as himself, and look to sea, 
where the boats passed along—the frail-looki 
schooners as lonely on the bosom of the deep as single 
vast expanse of sky, and the sturdy 
doggedly forth on their lawful occasions 


h that cold concentration that the 


something to happen, as he put it 
been 
heart 
beaten house, 


cold and heavy about 


very 


northward, 


birds in tramp 
sea gives, he 
old man, 
There might be ten 
but the thought 
For 
him the dream of old men would never come true he 


home in the bosom of a child’s family; the grandchil 


saw himself as he really was, a poor and lonely 
verging toward three score and ten. 
years of life in him yet 
of that was the thought of barren unnecessary years 


perhaps twenty 


tne 
in whom he would see his own childhood again, 
childhood* of his son; the hearth by might s 
dreaming of brave agile days, of victories won and ancient 
ambitions realized, and where, happy and comforted, he 
1 For him 
his days were few ar 


arer 
and the 


whic it 


might deliquesce gently into eternity these 
things were not to be 


no comfort for him before he passed into the 


ness and the shadow of death. 


Vv 
E BUSTLED up the stairs in the 


running nearly 


at We 


nouse 
He was disappointed a 


flurry about the door, at the everyday qual 


He had expected, whet 
a 


practical desertion. 


strike was called, that about the union’s o 


gn, aggressive 


seethe. , 
ad left, to demar 


burly giants of men, rou 

wreck the establishment the y I 

by force of dominant physical strength. 
itself there was no hurry, n 

contentedly smoking, sat O'Connell, 


red-faced, hard-& 


tary, 


hands resting easily on the arms 


of other men, teamsters evidently, ' 
on a bench near the wall. 

““My name’s King—John King,” 
Union for the People’s Rights. 
offer you our assistance, and to se¢ 
could do.” 

O'Connell looked at him quizz 
He took the cigar from his mouth 

“Why, certainly, there’s somet! 
rasped. “‘ You can sit right down and 
a couple of thousand dollars.” 

“I’m afraid,’ King smiled, ‘that’ 
The only support we can give you is : 

The striker kept his hard gaze on 
minute. The teamsters looked up in 

‘And what will that be worth?” ! 
that help us? 

“T think I heard of you before,”’ tt 
“King, did you say? Didn't you get 
a few years ago for hitting a cop? you ge 
pinched in Coloradoa while back for bawling out the militia? 
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m unterns disclosed a thin, jet bright layer of 
tealing over the narrow path. The rails and ties of 
d freight line crossed the levee in this depression, 

ich the flood had not overlooked. 
‘Here! One light here; one below!’ 
ad-backed, sullen little old Greek understood him 
Boldero grasped this man by 
the arm, electing him lieutenant and keeping him close at 

his side 

‘Half of "em below in that patch o’ mud to dig and fill 
ack Other half lug up here and pile. The man that 
I'll chuck him into jail—eis tas phulakas! 


shouted interpretation. 


don't work, 
Get me?” 
The little morose man promptly nodded. 

shrilled. “Ithanasso!” He bawled 
names and orders in profusion through the rain. His 
countrymen obeyed, ran shouting down the bank, and 
quickly began to ply their shovels. “Eet ees no good, 
sar,” he reported with a gesture of despair. “The bags 


they 


‘Asklipios!”” he 


air too haivy.” 

Boldero followed the gesture and became aware that his 
gang had neither stretcher nor barrow. 

’ Hell!’? quoth Boldero. “Do it by main 
strength and awkwardness.” 

Through dripping tumbleweed and grass he slid down 
among the diggers, who lifted him on foot and stared at 
him, disconsolate, round the lantern ring in a mudhole. He 
f the full sandbags. Indeed, it sat too heavy. 
“Can't lift it!” he thought. But his men kept their eyes 
ipon him so that he could not endure the idea of failing pub- 
li Here said he; and, twisting the 

by a fearful managed to 
vhirl it a handsbreadth from the ground, to crouch, 


“Too heavy 


grasped one 


watch!” “ears” 


wrench he 


hip under and swing the dead weight 
with a blow that staggered him. 
groaned, crawling up the levee 


“Come on!” 


loins 

ont’ he 

again like a foundered horse. 

splayfooting, he saw a fat 

old Greek hug another bag into the pit of 
his st and loyally follow. 

The work had begun. They two dumped 

their loads near the other lantern where the 


water flowed thinly . 


As he went 


omacl 


and then came tum- 
While they did soa 
rossed Boldero’s 


bling down for more, 
flash of common sense 
mi a 
Half full! 
half full.” 
The Greeks caught his idea, and laughed 
as men laugh to whom the obvious comes 
inspiration. There was no more 
hanging bach Half a bag of wet mud was 
no child’s plaything, but they filled and car- 
ried busily. Within an hour they could see 
by the upper lantern a cobbled wall of sacks 
lepression where railroad and 
Their defense was holding, 
and even gaining on the flood. Half an 
such work would render 


"he shouted. “ Fill your bags 


uke an 


blockir 4 the « 
crossed 


s point sale 

‘Doing grand, fellers!” panted Bol- 
He was a mass of slimy clay, so 
hot and wet that he felt parboiled. It 
would never do to exhaustion. 
Where's your singer? 
ell him te knock off and sing for us. 
Music, here! Music!” 


‘Ithanasso!”’ bawled the lieutenant. 


oe 


dero. 


show 


“Grand work! 


“Sing for us 
[thanasso obeyed in the darkness, and 
began to chant again the wonderful ad- 
t Dream-Dealer. He 
was encouraging the work, melodiously 
elling something about a merry devil 
named Callicantzaros, when hoarse cries 
on the right, cut him short. A 
man came heavily running from nowhere 
to leap upon the new wall—a white face and 
irms in the mist of lantern light and 


tures of Papa 


ahove, 


waving 


*s busted! “Run 
levee’s broken both sides 


She's busted!”’ 


* wailed this fellow. 
ve! The 


Run! 


of ye! 
The wild figure fell among them, shout- 
With’a great 
Greeks dropped everything and ran 
inner slope of the levee. One lantern top- 
and was smashed underfoot; 
aught up hastily, led the whole rout, 
bobbing among a herd of legs and casting queer 
hadows that fled from under the scarred mudbank. 
Boldero found himself swept along, fought back 
his fists, tripped, fell, banged his heaa on a rail 
or the edge of a shovel, and rose blindly, with blood 
thickening the rain down his cheek. 
back!" 


He was alone. 


incoherent orders. to flee. 
nubbub the 


aown the 


ple d, rolled flaming, 


the othe 4 


with 


he shouted, 
For a few steps he lurched after 
crowd of flying shadows. 


“Come 


“This Boy, He My 
Partner Now. 
Ali Same Me, Every Time" 


“No!” he stammered. 


The words of old Doornail Jimmy, the deaf man, 
resounded through his daze and told him to stop, to halt; 
never to run away. 

“IT can’t do anything more,’ 
reasonably. 

If the levee had broken no man could be of service here. 
He had seen dikes break in other low countries, and per- 
fectly remembered how a hundred yards of earth, solid as a 
hill, can melt, fall inward and flow like chocolate. 

“Don’t run!” repeated the ghostly voice. ‘‘It’s the one 
great mistake.” 

He was alone with that ghost of morality. 

“Tf she ain’t broken,” he thought, smearing blood from 
his eyebrows, “and I leave this part of her, why, she may 
bust right here for lack of watching.” 

He crawled back painfully to his deserted post. 

“If we was soldiers we couldn’t leave.’’ The supposition 
more or less comforted him. ‘‘ We didn’t get no real orders. 
That cuss who came a-bellowing to run, his face looked 
unreliable, kind of poor white to me, and scared. Maybe 
he didn’t know. Maybe he just heard a rumor and was 
playing Johnstown hero. Always is some fool like that.” 

Boldero sat down on the unfinished bulwark. He was of 
a piece with it, water-logged and slippery. A noise of 

waters filled the night—until 
gradually night grew paler 
and paler. Tangible rain be- 
came visible as gray beads roll- 
ing down the mud poultice on 
his chest, down the woven jute 
and clay mush he sat on, down 
through the wiry globes of last 
year’s tumbleweed at his feet. 
He waited, cold and motionless, 
except when lifting a hand to 
wipe from his eyebrows more 
blood, which ran slower and 
heavier now, as though freez- 
ing. 

Dawn began to stain the 
darkness, a dull-green 
light that showed the curve of 
the levee. From the crossbars 
of a telephone line sunken in 
the flood without, batches of 
stuff hung like seaweed; tree- 
tops appeared here and there 
as islands, tufts of infant 
bushes; and all the rest of the 
world extended as a colorless 
lake without motion, though 
now and then some black ob- 
ject—driftwood or a dead car- 

cass—passed in revolving flight, 
with sinister, gulping noises. 

“What's that?”’ Boldero drows- 
ily asked himself. 

It seemed impossible to keep 
awake, yet he struggled out of his 
dream to mark some dull gray 
thing crawling along under his 
thighs. He stared down at it stu- 
pidly. It had aslow,furtive move- 
ment—lapping, withdrawing; 
lapping forward again. Boldero 
retained enough sense to know 
this crawling grayness for a fluid. 

“Water! It’s water!”’ he 
croaked. ‘Round my legs too.” 

He nodded, blinked, and re- 
lapsed more deeply into stupor, 
when a sudden pang of meaning 
crossed his brain. 

“The river’s over your 
sandbags,” he reproved 
himself aloud. *‘ Theriver’s 
climbin’ over.” 

This would not do. He 
stumbled to his feet and 
stared about him vacantly. 
There were no more sand- 
bags anywhere to be found 
in that trampled gloom. 

“Don’trun away !”’ came 

Jimmy’s warning again, 
like the words of a stern 
angel. 

He remembered having 
fallen over some strips of 
wood near the diggers’ mud- 
hole. Sliding and creeping 
on all fours, he found the 
place again—partly by 

sense of touch, partly by the glim- 
mer of dawn upon wet boards, 
With numb fingers he chose a 
scantling, tugged from the inward 


his weakness argued 


sour 


You Treat Him 
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mess of his clothes a pocketknife, knelt down in a pond and 
managed to whittle a few pegs. 

His last conscious act—if, indeed, he were not dreaming 
again—seemed hopelessly involved with a board to be 
propped up edgewise on the rampart, pegs to be driven, a 
last forlorn kind of dam witn which to oppose the deluge. 

“**Stay with it,’ says Jimmy,” croaked his guardian angel 
somewhere in the rain. “ Bet your neck, old man! You bet 
your neck!” 

Driving the last peg, he felt the wooden block with which 
he hammered fly from his parboiled hands. He toppled 
over the scantling edge, and, face under water, heard the 
world pass derisively away in a roar. 


vi 

E WOKE in his old bed under the bundles of dry 
Chinese herbs, with their medicinal fragrance filling 
the room, though tempered by mild fresh air. His window 
opened on a heavenly blue expanse of sunlight, a boundless 
warmth of spring, in which he heard sparrows fighting and 

now and again the solemn quack of mandarin ducks. 
“Bad dreams!” he muttered. “I certainly dreamt some 


- powerful bad notions.” 


With that, trying to stretch, Boldero felt his arms and 
legs refuse their function and dissolve in a weightless 
inertia. 

“Been sick,” he reasoned, aloud. 

“Yes; but you're well now,” replied a voice. 

Mr. Weechurch, in his monastic gown, sat bending 
over a table near by. He waggled a long paintbrush, 
and seemed to be coloring a picture of flowers on Bristol 
board. 

“You're right enough now,” he repeated, smiling across 
his work. “What was it?” 

Boldero considered the few 
nightmare. 

“Water on the brain, guess I had.’’” And he laughed. 

Mr. Weechurch’s dry face grew wrinkled with satirical 
kindness. 

*“‘A sop you were when they found you,” he said as he 
gathered up his paint box, his picture, brushes, and glass of 
many-colored water. “Now you go back to sleep again 
like a good patient. I'll fetch you some very high-class 
lunch about noon. Goon! Fais dodo.” 

He tiptoed away to the door. 

“Oh, me!” sighed Boldero, relaxing into a vast and com- 
“Seems it was true; 


muddled remnants of his 


fortable weakness. seems I been the 
goat again.” 

Jimmy, departing, paused for a moment in the corridor 
a brown hermit who grinned from a frame of darkness. 

“You haven’t seen the newspapers,”” he declared mys- 
teriously. “‘ Drop off, my young friend; cultivate the hay; 
or else I shan’t fetch you anything to eat.” 

When Boldero roused again from a delicious nap the 
afternoon sun slanted through his window, and two mer 
stood regarding him in his bed. One man was Jimmy, his 
thumbs under his monkish girdle, his wreathed 
with paternal satisfaction; the other man, a grave Chinese 
elder, wore a blue silken jacket and carried a tray. 

“T hop’ you betto,” squeaked the Chinaman in a quaver- 
ing treble. “‘ You not makee die now. You all lite, guess. 
Eat ’em some somezing, chinchee yo’ blood, welly goo’.” 

It might have been only their kindness, yet Boldero 
fancied both men regarded’ him with warmth and liking. 
While he sat up to eat hungrily of strange but excellent 
food, they both watched him as in a conspiracy of approval. 

“’Twill do you good, that aweto soup,” said Jimmy, 
“though you don’t know what an Maybe 
because you don’t. Leung She understands how to cook, 
I believe " 

““Mmh!” replied Boldero, enraptured and gluttonous. 
While he ate he caught sight of himself mirrored in the 
metal cover of a dish. “‘Hello!” he groaned. “Who put 
that kind of a head on me?” 

His reflected likeness wore a scrub of orange-tawny beard, 
had sunken eyes, and was turbaned with a white bandage. 
He groaned again, beginning to recall the reason for t} 
change. 

**How do you get about?” he asked. 

Mr. Weechurch frowned. 

“Get about? There, there! Don't fret yourself with 
fancies. Everything’s quite all right.” 

“Get round, I mean,” persisted the invalid; 
streets. This town’s under water, ain’t she?” 

“No; she ain’t,” retorted Weechurch promptly. “ Dry 
as the back of your hand.” 

The old Chinaman burst into a cackling laugh. 

“He no sabe!” Leung She’s silk-wadded body shook 
with merriment. “Hai-yah! He fo’get on he head!” 

“You shan’t inveigle us into talking with you at pres- 
ent,” declared Jimmy. “You've had a bad week—cold, 
exhaustion, lack of blood. Thought we were going to lose 
our man, one while. Now you just eat.” 

“Eat, thasaw!” crowed Leung She. “He welly goo’ 
boy. Bimeby plenty stlong, allo same bull-cow. Welly 
smaht boy. Eat large food, thasaw!” 

Boldero obeyed them and ate, laughing weakly, for he 
felt anything but like a bull-cow 


face 


aweto is. 


round the 
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Not until three or four days afterward did he learn the 


history, of this gap in his life. Then, sitting in Jimmy's your cheeks, and break the stubborn glebe. 1 want ito beat his devil's ta 

room, with his head bandage off, a pipe to smoke, and the look halfway decent at my party.” ; We in here f usked J 

song of a meadow lark from beyond the sunny mist of Boldero to the barber’s kit and the unjust rebuke 

willow buds on the South Levee, he pieced things to- with equal gratitud “You needn't fret, Jir aid he P ir cTa ‘ \ 
gether—not quickly, but little by little, for sometimes his “I don’t no more enjoy going dirty than what you do.’ itever the 





questions got a reply; sometimes none Mr. Weechurch suddenly 
day, it l 

writing now— with a huge pencil upon brown paper sheets he seemed to lose his temper tey the e man, wh ew m ‘ 

piled a foot high. ““A Chinese Herbal; or, Certain Neg- “Look here!”’ } ried Don't you give back ta 

lected Aspects of an Old System” was, he admitted, the your seniors. You shave off that horrid, sick, bogtrott Go with hit lin rde | 

theme of his labors. He scribbled manfully, covered page luteous beard; get dressed, and be ready at eight shar; he ‘ G 





\ Jimmy wrote for hours ever) appeared, ashe was a turkey gobbler. For the first time in their acquaintance While he tered la ‘ 


after page with a B ‘ : 
», clear hand- = - 


writing, and seldom 


large 











glanced off his work. ear ‘ lame ¢ y 
“Who found ee q Ae: 
me?” asked Bol- ' 
Y dero. ; . 
’ “Several men.” , 
} “How?” 
“With your head ‘ 
in the river,” . 
{ snorted the herba- ‘e 
; ist. “‘About day- ' 
| break. Picked you sult 
out for a drowned as 
puppy. Carried you ora 
home in a wagon.” ‘ : 
He wrote half a ; : " 
{ sheet, then added: { 
“Thought you we 
| were dead myself, :. 
when I first saw one led 1 : 
‘ you.” the ’ , 
Boldero waited uN ’ 
| till the sheet was } one 
; written. tic ans * 


“But this levee 

| busted.” 
Mr. Weechure! 
sharpened his pen- 


cil with a clasp knife 





" 
that seemed larger . 

than his whole per great ¢ HW 

4 son. tug ‘ 

sae ! Never a Roldere id 

bust. Safe as the ‘ . 

{ : gos 

; Bank of England! onl 

! **What hap " 

( pened?” 

! The author , a x 

tabbed knife nto , y . 

y table, turned | ‘ . , 

, brown page, and " 

i) ' ° 

} drove the pc! j 

{ with reckless « P f 

{ ergy. ‘ f le 

: “You'll hear a “Several Men Found You, With Your Head in the River. Picked You Out for a Drowned Puppy”’ it e 1 t} 


i about that to- 























1 
if morrow evening,” he grunted over his shoulder. This appointed hour saw Boldero not merely ready but so, friend he cried in , I glad to 
I finish this bit about fumitory and glandular in a high state of expectatior Dressing, he had found } nterrupt the sl ng enough t i ‘ wh 
| | Nothing more would h®* vou ife, but wrote like a old clothes neatly restored— brushed, mended and smelling be sitting here to-nig Some of u me 
; machine. The Golden Pig la I ng among his manu- varmly of Chinese ms also, a ne $ new bor being ! e al a We ‘ i heal ‘ 
| cripts. At last he consulted it, rose, unbound his corded and very noble neckwear, lying on his bed, with a card, people aforesaid who worked so hard t Ave ind 
\ girdle, took off his gown, and put on the worn homespur “J. W.’s Compliment The writer of that card, himself property; but, most of all, we ve to tha ne ma “ 
n which Boldero first had seen him. appearing Vaguel beautinhed and twiddling ! penan won our fight by a tew minute | 
| “Four o'clock. Time for constitutional. You'll find lawyer, surveyed the general result with a sort of peevis! he he thing was that rae aclic 
} ; plenty of books in the pboard you haven't read. Goon gloon Wi the man who made it 1 
| | getting well for to-morro l hall carry you off to ar eve- “Tidy, at least,”” he grunted, and led the way dow lair tling here Lo-night is | sa ' i 
if ning party.” Outdoors, | the | K dot m the i a cal mon tranger, with nobody on hand t erset 
4 With that, taking an old penang-lawyer for a walking waiting with lighted lamp He hung on, friend he | 
we tick, he performed a saber salute and went out, as it “Get in,” snapped Jimmy; and to the driver You ee that b If he'd ed 
| eemed his daily habit to do at this hour. Boldero un- know where to go.” leather 
iy earthed a book and read unt l twilight, but with mar y They trundled through the darkne« if the Chinese *he orator lost } a | } 
i j pauses to reve lv the questions he had not asked or to (Juarter, round sé veral turns, into a bright and crowded Lhe greer lage arpet; |! ! 
{ which he had not heard the answers. street; then up an obscure alley, The cab stopped before where, because a great hea b 
All the next day Mr h labored under visible a high, blank building, like a deserted warehouse, in which drowned } onfu a ed the 
i and catching excitement. cheeks were flushed, his a single narrow door showed, lighted by a jutting lamp The little mayor lifted | est face ‘ 
eyes flighty, his manners That great work, the Weechurch, who had fretted silently all the Way, bundled and made a ge ‘ urd ' I 
| Herbal, lay forgotter W fiddled about the room. toldero out through this door and i toa long are passage d ndied to a dea 
‘ Leung She, who brought up their lunch, grinned like a way. Music, chiefly that of violins, came in muffled gust ack What’ i ame e here! ‘ i 
i Chinese earth god and viewed Boldero with twinkling from somewhere withir “Give these people a it ( ‘ 
q almond orbs. 4 lame man, shuffling down the corridor, met them, as bo 
Y ““ All lite w,”” he chanted. “That boy he go catchee though they were expected, and without a word ushered lack blood rat { ‘ 
. Goo’ Lock. My can see one piecee Goo’ Lock on he face.”” them into a whitewashed cell that contained two chairs, a escape, the lame ma ‘ 
’ Jimmy shook his head irascibly. broken box, a shelf, and over the shelf an aged ye ¥ bulb painted tree trur und it H 
“Not on that face,’ he objected; “‘not until it’s clean casting a discouraged t The me } e door LA ‘ 
j shaved. ‘Lord worshiped might he be, what a beard hast and was gone. \ roar swept the rest a I le ' 
thou got! More on thy chin than Dobbin, 1 * Know where you are limr at down; then « ed instrung, looke 
‘ horse, has on his tail.” Where the devil's my sné his arms on the head of } tich stlomile 
| tools gone ys “Theater.” women’s dresse ind 1} ! 
“In Yo’ Honah’ boots bok,” said Leung She, grinning “How d’you know?” isin a gale. Before 


i} still. “The smell.” him, the flesh quailed and the rea 





i Jimmy flung open the boot box and fetched from under Jimyr ! egan restle pping Lemme go!” he ere 
many things a silver brush, a silver soap case, a strop, on e mayor’s ¢ a » ha {] 
bottles of luxurious Corinthian lotions and a morocco tray The gusts of music died awa " eak to "er he ke ‘ 
of Monday-Tucsday-Wednesday razor led; the ame the ake Continued on Page 93 
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A Reminder 


\ THEN we look back upon the Civil War nothing is 
' clearer than that the North was sure to win, provided 
t had the determination to win; for in effective popula- 
tion and material resources it outnumbered the South 
For a time blunders on one side and more 
capable military leadership on the other might suspend the 
judgment; , but, as we see it now, there never was any 
doubt as to what the judgment would be, provided the 


North kept on fighting. 


three to one. 


When the campaign for Lincoln's second election opened 
the war had continued longer than the European War has. 
Lee had repulsed Grant at Cold Harbor, where six thou- 
sand Union soldiers fell in an hour. As electioneering 
egan, neither Grant nor Sherman seemed to be making 
material gains, in spite of frightful losses. It is still a 
question whether, save for successes won by the Union 
armies before November, Lincoln would have been re- 
elected. The idea that the war was a failure impressed 

people in the North, and Lincoln’s popular vote in 
val states was only ten per cent greater than that of 
his opponent. The next spring the Confederacy collapsed. 

In men and materials the Allies outweigh Germany far 
the North outweighed the South. They 

sure to win, provided they hold the determination to 
win. Time is on their side. Every month in which Ger- 
many gains no advantage counts for the party with the 


more heavily thar 


most men and the longest purse. Russia has not collapsed; 
the United States is arming. Nothing but a defect in their 
vn will can keep the enemies of Prussianism from gaining 
their object. Our Copperheads of various sorts, who are 
trying hard to create a defect of will, are giving the Kaiser 
most important assistance he can hope for outside his 


country. 
Likin 


years, about the time of our Civil War, 
by a great rebellion, which put the 
costs out of all proportion to ordinary 
" of nue Among other expedients it mortgaged 
istoms ies: but there was still a formidable deficit, 
and the government was casting in every direction for 

ources of revenue, much as our Government now is. 
some genius it vented or resurrected likin a tax on 
goods as they move from place to place within the coun- 
t roll stations were set up at frequent intervals along 
important trade route, whether by land or water. 
y station a duty is collected on every article of 

at passes through. 


looks rather plausible. The yi ld Is ceT- 


t move, and move by established routes. 
tation is very small. There is the further 
that the system provides a great number of jobs 
riends of the government. 
act, it has been one of the worst taxes ever laid in 
rn times, It is amazingly vexatious, ordinarily requir 
ng a stoppage of the conveyance and an overhauling of the 
at every station. It restricts trade. It falls finally 


consumers; and what with the legitimate expense 


y a few pennies from each package every few 
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miles, and with the extensive peculation which charac- 
terizes Chinese politics throughout—the government is 
said to receive less than one dollar out of every three paid 
in at the stations. 

But, having adopted likin as a war expedient, China 
has never been able to get rid of it. It is established; it 
yields so many millions annually, which the government 
needs. So it stays—to warn other nations against adopting 
a fundamentally bad tax, even in a great emergency. 


A Permanent Gain 


WAGON factory makes a score of different wagon 

wheels—differing in width and diameter, but all de- 
signed for the same kind of service. A plow factory makes 
sixty different kinds of plows, all of which will do precisely 
the same work. This one is a little higher here; that one a 
little lower; the handles of a third are turned in a slightly 
different fashion; the fourth has three bolts where the 
fifth has only two. A standard wheel and a standard plow 
would answer every practical purpose and reduce the 
manufacturing cost. 

Manufacturing is standardized in the United States to a 
greater degree than in any other country; yet standard- 
ization can be carried much further to decided advantage. 

Under the stress of war a big movement for standardiza- 
‘ion is going forward. The railroads are now operating 
frankly as a unit and getting decidedly greater service out 
of their equipment by so doing. Recently the Supreme 
Court called for rearguments in the Steel and the Har- 
vester antitrust cases; which is taken to mean that it will 
give no decisions until after the war. Under this pressing 
demand to increase production and cut down costs mere 
aimless trust-busting does not look inviting. 

Industry in the United States is already in the way of a 
searching reorganization to cut out wastes, reduce friction, 
speed up output. We cannot afford the handicaps of doing 
a thing merely because it is customary; of sticking to the 
thing that just manages to get by; of competition simply 
for competition’s sake. At the end of the war there will 
be an extensive lumber pile of deadwood and a stronger, 
swifter, smoother industrial machine. : 


War Economics 


E FIND that a good many capable business men 

argue this way: The Allies came into this market 
spending two or three billion dollars a year for American 
goods. That made good times—everybody was employed; 
wages rose; farmers prospered; money circulated rapidly; 
all sorts of business flourished. Now our Government pro- 
poses to spend ten billions a year in this market; times will 
be still better; money will circulate more rapidly; whether 
we make farm implements, fishpoles or feather boas, we 
shall get our share of it. It is evident from the bitter com- 
plaints of some British economists that so-called luxury 
trades and unnecessary spending are very far from having 
been extinguished in England by three years of war. 

It is finally a question of production. 

To meet the demands of the Allies taxed our productive 
capacity. Munition factories trenched rather seriously 
upon the labor supply in some other lines. At the begin- 
ning of this year many industries were apparently about 
at the limit of outgo, unable to find the materials or the 
labor for further expansion. Output of mills was sold 
ahead for many months. 

Now comes our Government with a further enormous 
demand upon the market. It takes at once about a 
million hands. It proposes to build cantonments, ships, 
cannon, airplanes; to buy trucks, tents, motors, uni- 
forms—all on a vast scale and all strictly in addition to 
the demands of 1916. Can we meet this enormous new 
demand in addition to the demands we met last year? Can 
we produce the new things the Government now needs on 
top of the things we produced before? 

If we can all the old business may go on in its accus- 
tomed way. Our notion is that we cannot; and that 
consequently this year there will be important restrictions 
and adjustments of production and consumption. 


An Aviation Department 


T IS said the Allies are using more than sixty different 

types of airplanes, because, as a rule, each manufac- 
turer— British, French, Italian, Russian—has gone on 
developing the sort of engine and plane he started with; 
while the Teutons have practically concentrated on one 
or two types. 

This means that the Allies’ output is less than it would 
have been if they had standardized production, concen- 
trating on the one or two most useful models. An air 
machine is fragile, requiring constant repairs. With one 
type any machine could be overhauled at any repair depot. 
With many types each repair depot is serviceable for only 
a few planes, comparatively speaking. 

The United States will avoid this. The air board of the 
advisory council proposes to standardize production, tak- 
ing the type of engine that promises to give best service, 
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and making nothing else. This will decrease cost, increase 
output, and immensely facilitate repairs. It will facilitate 
the training of flyers, also; for a man who has learned one 
engine will always have that sort of engine to operate. 

This advantage will be due to an extra-official volunteer 
body, serving without pay, which will automatically go out 
of existence at the end of the war. 

Aéronautics is a new and constantly developing art. We 
fell far behind in it once; but we must not make that mis- 
take again. Whatever else happens after the war, every 
circumstance of our situation demands that the air fleet of 
the United States shall be the best in the world. Its 
importance as a defensive arm can hardly be overesti- 
mated. It requires comparatively few men. Excellence in 
it depends upon mechanical ingenuity and manufacturing 
capacity, in both of which we are preéminent. 

You read in your newspaper that Secretary Daniels has 
signed a contract for a million-dollar aircraft factory; 
then that Secretary Baker has signed something or other 
connected with aircraft. We cannot maintain a lead in the 
air with half the authority over aéronautics in an attic 
of the Navy Department and the other half in the base- 
ment of the War Department. 

This year Congress has already appropriated twice as 
much money for an air fleet as it ever appropriated for the 
War and Navy Departments combined in any year since 
the Civil War. It should create a permanent Department 
of Aéronautics, equal with the War and Navy Departments. 


Strictly Temporary 


HE most debated and debatable feature of the Revenue 

Bill is the excess-profits tax. It is already evident that 
in this country, where business is so fluid, it is impossible 
to lay down any general rule by which war profits may be 
ascertained. 

Certainly the rule contained in the Senate bill will not 
do it. For some lines of business the years the bill takes as 
a base were not normal, but unusually poor. Many other 
businesses are always coming into being. For them the 
years named in the bill may have been a formative period, 
when costs were high and profits meager. The bill might 
well allow greater latitude and discretion in the matter of 
determining base or normal profits. But. except by the 
impossible process of trying each case on its merits, no tax 
scheme can strike and follow the line between profits which 
are due to war conditions and those which are not. 

The bill shows a realization of that, for it begins with a 
low rate of taxation, which rises steeply as the percentage 
of excess profits increases; whereas obviously all profits 
that are really due to the war are alike subject to taxation 
and should be taxed alike at a flat rate. 

It is essentially an objectionable tax; for taxing hig 
profits that are not due to monopoly means taxing initia- 
tive, invention, enterprise, exceptional ability. Normally 
the income tax is the proper means of reaching corporate 
profits. Yet many businesses are making exceptional profits 
out of the war; and war profits ought to be taxed stiffly. 
The country will insist upon a war-profits tax. In the 
best shape to which Congress can reduce it, the excess- 
profits tax is bound to contain objectionable features and 
to work unequally. It should be the first tax to be repealed 
at the end of the war. 


War News 


HE oldest trick of yellow journalism consists in showing 

only the dark spots in the picture—or only the light 
spots if the yellow slant happens to be in that direction. 

Without telling a positive untruth, and without much 
exaggeration, anyone could now compile such a statement 
of conditions in the United States as would cause its ene- 
mies to order roast turkey. There is the knife in the back, 
wielded from high places in the Senate; the Il. W. W. 
activities and the riotous proceedings in opposition thereto; 
the antidraft outbreaks in Oklahoma and elsewhere; 
strikes even in plants engaged on such vital work as ship- 
building; evidences of thinly veiled German sympathy, 
which is not exclusively confined to publications in that 
tongue. For a decorative detail, some obstreperous suf- 
fragettes, who are badly in need of a lesson in manners, 
might be added. 

Anybody who reads the newspapers could gather an 
array of facts which, with no perspective and no weighting 
for their relative importance, would show the United 
States already on crutches and with one arm in a sling 

Doubtless two-thirds of all the war news we get is ma- 
nipulated to minimize either the light or the dark. Even 
news that comes out of Washington, with an official mien, 
sometimes needs to have its chiaroscuro powerfully cor- 
rected. 

Of course the intention is always good— to encourage 
friends and discourage foes. With the same laudable 
intention, the foes manipulate the news on their side. 

Granting the good intention, we do not believe manipu- 
lation is expedient. Lying seldom is expedient. Publishing 
every material fact in its exact significance is a stronger 
policy. 
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ALL roads lead to the Grand Cajion, and 
4 sooner or later you will go there and meet 


Baron Brant. A Russian by birth and an 





American by inclination, he unites in himself 
some of the best traits of both without the help 
of a hypher Daily he walks to the rim of the 
Cafion, looks down and sees that it is good 
good for other people, because the Baron has 
always held that a mule was an acquired taste 
and he has been too bu Lo ac lire it His 
lifeworl trying to keep the Cafior good. 
The Baron loves mu The song of the 
thrush and that of Caruso bot ound sweet to 
a Vhen the Colonel was President he sent 
a little note, and fourteen days later the Hair- 
rigger One set apart the rim of the Cafion as 
rd and game refuge So now the Baron's 


ved birds and four-legged friends can sing 
d roam through the yellow pine forests to their hearts’ 
ntent His human songbirds he keeps nicely canned 
l an upper room to which he can steal away 





nally for an hour of grand opera. 
One splendid thing about the Grand Cafion is that it 


was caught young and before a certain breed of Nature 





ver, il accurately in too many 
of America’s high spots, had a chance to beat the Govern- 
ment toit. You can] up the spoor of this Nature Lover 
(Concluded on Page 117 


George O. Squier 


THE photograph at the center of the page is shown 
one of the strongest features of our aviation program 

the man in charge of it, Brigadier General Squier. With 
the aid of the appropriation recently made by Congress 
he is preparing his camp: to enter Germany by the 
air route, and the country is proving to him by money and 
by men that it is behind him. The Germans, we are told, 
felt small concern at our entry into the war because they 
consider ours a nation unprepared and up in the air. If 
to see Americans up in the air they are more 





they want 
ikely to have the opportunity. 
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WHO'S WHO=-AND WHY 


By Paul Hervey Fox 
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Rounding Up Ten M tllion Imves 
By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


i army of a mil- 
being called to the 
ountry, another ; 
million investors 

ten million young men the War Depart- 
and a census 
But 
must the 


k only a small fraction, 
eeded to produce the raw material. 
berty Loan a success not only 
be mobilized, but most of them must 

a laborious process of educa- 

And if y 


excluded from the army of investors 


] tat 
citat 


on. ou say 
mili- 
th a host of exemptions, I reply that 
r to arms in the next few 
1 to drill. 
vestors all the loyalty of hun- 
volunteers, all the vast machinery 
the frantic, forced production 
itior vill go for naught. The 
ake, hurry up!" might as well 
efforts of political and business 


physical unfitness, whereas the 


weeks and 


and mur 


on for war brought to an end. 
experience 


same as every Ex 


1To- 
war is costing more than was expected. 
g for larger and larger loans, and our 

Instead 
ill has quickly mounted to 


ended almost daily. 
ear the } 
ma go still higher. Yet no one has 
American people save anything lil 
We probably do not save ha 
re than a third 
from? 
ent for 
it have to be fed at home. 


like 

lf so 
So where are these 
come 
The soldier 
jut he also 
and the great bulk of the money 
come from a fund not yet created. In 
ym now another fat installment must be 


war is wasted. 


ome, 


Government. No magician will wave 


zy billions from the air. Sol- 
, and battleships are not built of 

From that 
yn. there not a possibility of escape. 


hand and draw these diz 
} » on glory 
A whole nation has got to save. 


How to Make the Second Loan a Success 


a ire tl who dread the gradually approaching 
readjustmet locat findu 


( y, who view with 
of materials and labor, or 
xls and services, from private to public 


as 
re is one and only one thing to do if you want 
tions, and that is to save and invest 
ecution of the war. For only a de- 
country from getting back to normal. 


rmal ond 


iccessiul pro 


l prevent tl 


TRE INTERNATIONA’ M SERVICE, I 


Street Demonstrations, Music and Mass Meetings Stir Up That Flush of Enthusiasm Which is Needed to 


Now it is possible that John D. Rockefeller and other 


wealthy men, along with the banks and big corporations, 
could take nearly all of the next loan. Mr. Rockefeller sub- 
scribed for twenty-five million dollars of the first loan, and 
will undoubtedly ask for as much of the next. But what 
could be more intolerable than to have only a few thou- 
sand rich individuals, out of one hundred million Americans, 
behind the loan and thus behind the war? 

In a strictly financial sense by a vicious process of 
bank-loan manipulation it might Mr. 
Rockefeller, single-handed, to take almost all of the big 
But to have one man behind the war would 
be unthinkable, though only a trifle worse than to have 
it backed by a few thousand. If this is a war for liberty 
and democracy it must the most 
literal sense, of the whole people. It must be sold to them, 
or abandoned as a totally uncalled for and unwarranted 


proceeding. 


be possible for 


bond issue, 


be an investment, in 


But the striking, the significant thing about Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s subscription is the manner in which he would have 
paid for the bonds if they had allotted to 
Because the Liberty Loan of last spring 
scribed Rockefeller received only about one-fifth of what 
he had asked for. If he had been awarded the full amount 
he never could have paid for it all at once, and he 
had any intention of so paying. Richest man in the 
try as Mr. Rockefeller is, he 
had anything like twenty-fi 
fact there it never 
more than a few hundred thousand in that form. 

Rockefeller receives from time to time enormous sums 
in interest and dividends, just as ordinary 
small or moderate sums. And it was his intention to take 
up his quota in five-million-dollar installments out of the 
stream of incoming interest and dividends. In other words, 
even the richest man in the country had to save out of 
income to pay for his part of the war. 

You can’t turn resources into money all at once. 
can’t subscribe a railroad to a loan,”’ say 
ing bankers. well. 
All the savings of the past have already been invested.”’ A 
time may come when it will be necessary to pawn the 
savings of the past by some hocus-pocus system of loan 
banks, but for the present we have te depend current 
and future savings, and Rockefeller must do so along with 
the rest of us. 

Now of course Mr. Rockefeller’s saving is very different 
from ours. He is not obliged to cut down on his spending, 
but merely on his investing—or perhaps he won't be able 
to give away quite so much as he had intended to. But 
in just the same way the rest of the American people must 


been him. 


was ove rsub- 


never 
coun- 
has never, in all probability, 
on dollars in cash; in 
for saying that he 


mill 
is good authori 


Keeps 


men receive 


“You 
s one of our lead- 


“You can’t subscribe a factory or an oil 


on 


NEW YORK CITY 


Sweep Vast Numbers of Peopie Into Action 
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Ors 


divert their incomes into savings, not all at 


once, but spread out over a period of time 
as they earn. Four million people are still 
saving, most of them, to complete their payments for the 
first Liberty Loan. The second loan will find many of 
them with uncompleted payments, but the man who saved 
one dollar a week will now save two dollars a week. Grad- 
ually the people will catch up with and anticipate their 
country’s recurring need. 
“Let the banks pay for the 
Such is the hasty sentiment 
by those who do not know. 
new wealth 


It is their business 
expressed a thousand times 
It is new money, new credit 
that must pay for the war; and when banks 
or insurance companies subscribe to Government bonds it 
means that one class of investments has to be sold to take 
on another. Not a new dollar is created by this arrange- 
ment. Only ashifting takes place, and usually a disturbing 
one at that. 


endless-chain ¢ 


war. 


The country gets nowhere except into ar 
rrangement. And it is not much better 
to borrow money at the bank to subscribe to bonds, « xcept 
for very brief periods of time; for borrowing will result ir 
dangerous expansion. The function of the banks is to help 
in floating loans, but not to hold them. 


Why the Farmer Should Buy Liberty Bonds 


HOSE who doubt the country’s ability to raise whatever 

amount 
them. 
Libe rty 


may be needed have a pleasant shock awaiting 
That four million persons subscribed to the first 
are ter 
income ol 


Loan was astounding enough, but there 
many people 
some sort. Out of them 
be found for the approaching bond issue, and it will 
consist to no small extent of the farmers, who form ons 
of the largest and, in the aggregate, wealthiest classes in 
America. 

Every conceivable bit of testimony shows the farmers 
played a most insignificant part in floating the first loan. 
The same story comes from the statistics of the 
Federal 
the cam} 

le by yusand banks, 


g 
aller caliber, to the American Bankers 
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times that who receive wages or 


a new body of subscribers must 


various 
teserve Districts, from men in active charge of 
1ign and, most convincing of all, from 


repe ts 


mostly of the 


more than eight t y 
Association 
To talk Liberty Loan to the average farmer,” said one 


bank officer in despair, ‘“‘was about as interesting to him 


as a lecture on physics or therapeutics.” 

Last sprin 
to produce to the 
straining every nerve to grow the largest croy 


g the farmers were being urge besought 


utmost of their ability. hey were 
ord 


They were in the planting season, too busy 
anything else strained to raise 


or at the 


were at the 


and financials 
seed, machinery, fertilizer and lal 
on record. E 


borrowing season, a 


verywhere tl ey 


vast army of debtors r 
creditors. It 


time to 


was 
bother 


the 


is. hands 


Besides there was no 
time to get t tne 
farmer, 
personal solicitation 
and the 
ganized 
necessary to reach men 


no time for the 

intensive, or- 
cultivation 
who are widely 
rated, 


conservative 


st pa- 

naturally 

and far 

removed from direct 

contact with the 
In 
mere physical ] 
of distances 
farms was an insuper- 
able obstacle. 

In many of the great 
agricultural sections 
money ratesare exceed- 
ingly high, running up 
totenpercent. Acc 
tomed to paying these 
high and 
having known a Gov- 

— ernment bond, the 
(Continued on 
Page 30 
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“With a numerous household to feed, 





l am ready to meet every need 


And it can’t be denied that the way I provi le 


judgment indeed.’ 
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“This is real economy! 


So says the long headed “ Man of the house.” Man-fashion, 
he thinks of the delicious flavor of his favorite Campbell 
“kind”, and of the keen relish that it gives to the whole meal. 
He wants it when he wants it. That is pretty often. And he 
wants to be sure that there is plenty of it in the house. 


'7? 


But the thrifty housewife remembers more than this. She 
knows that this appetizing soup is as wholesome as it is tempting. She thinks of the many 
different ways in which she can use it to make her daily menu more satisfying and beneficial as 


well as more attractive. 


She knows that the whole question of good living at moderate cost is simplified by 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


It is economical in every sense of the word. 

We use selected vine-ripened tomatoes. And we retain 
only the pure fruity part and juice —all the goodness of the 
tomato. This amounts to 88 per cent. This is ec onomy at 
the very start. And you have the benefit of it. 

(An eminent authority states that in canned tomatoes 
only about 45 per cent of the tomato is used; 55 per cent 
being lost as waste.) 

By the Campbell process we also retain not only the 
agreeable natural flavor of the ripe tomato, but its important 
dietetic qualities so valuable in promoting health and good 


In fact it is wise economy to order this satisfying soup from your 
grocer by the dozen or the case now, under the present favorable price 
conditions, and so make sure of your regular supply. 


\sparagus Clam Chowdet 
Beet ( onsomni 
Bouillon Julienne 
Celery Mock Turtle 
Chicken Mulligatawny 


Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton 
Clam Bouillon Ox Tail 


digestion. We combine all this with other nourishing in 
gredients which heighten the delightful zest and at the 
same time add to the exceptional food-value of this 
famous soup. 

Coming to you completely cooked and prepare d, it save 
your materials, saves your fuel, lightens your labor cost 

You can serve it with milk added, as a rich Cream of 
Tomato. Or with the addition of boiled rice or noodles it is 
in itself a nutritious light repast. Or it may be used to make 
a pleasing sauce tor meat, fish, eggs, spaghetti, etc., and in 


many other inviting ways. 















Distinction 


every large city 
there are several high 
class hoteis, but there is 
always one with Distinc- 
tion that stamps it ‘‘the 
finest hotel.’’ Isit because 
of the distinction of its 
clientele? Partly—but 
the real reason lies be 
hind that fact. It is the 
quality of the Service 
rendered that attracts 
patronage which reflects 
credit upon the hotel. 


Chicago’s 
Finest Hotel 


is the Hotel of Distinc 
tion. The unostentatious 
refinement of every de 
partment, the perfect 
service, the careful atten 
tion given to every item 
of comfort and conven 
ience have brought to 
Hotel LaSalle the Dis 
tinction it deserves. 


RATES 


at Madison Street 
CHICAGO 
STEVENS 
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farmers were wholly unprepared for a three 
and one-half per cent security. Then, too, 
they were prompted by their own bankers 
to be careful. The country banker was al- 
ready lending heavily to the farmer and 
feared that subscriptions to Liberty bonds 
would mean more bank loans. And in rural 
communities, especially in the newer sec- 
tions of the country, where money is scarce, 
there is always the dread, which city peo- 
ple can never comprehend, that money 
invested outside the locality will leave it, 
never to come back. 

The country banker had never experi- 
enced the sensation of having billions of 
dollars turned over to the Government. 
He was afraid of losing deposits. “‘ He did 
not want to give up his shirt,” said one of 
the big city bankers. ‘“‘He had no desire 
to ring his own death knell. He stood in 
many cases with his knees shaking.” 

Such an attitude may seem unpatriotic, 
but is natural and human. It is all very 
well for a banker in Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, or Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, to say 
that money paid over to the Government 
for bonds ill come back to his community 
in war orders; but it is not so easy for the 
banker in rural pate ts of typically agri- 
cultural states to see how his deposits will 
return. 

“We are seven thousand feet above sea 
level, at the exact middle of the farthest 
spot from Germany,” writes one country 
banker. “The farmers here are not inter- 
ested in Government bonds.’ 

From the center of a great Southwestern 
state comes this explanation: “It seems 
all a dream and vision that Germany wants 
tocome he reand fight us. Thetwo wealthiest 
farme TS in the village did not subscribe a 
cent. 

But the farmers will subscribe to the loan 
that is coming in October or November 
If it is delayed until he is out of the field, 
with the crops taken in and sold, there will 
be a very different story. By that time 
farmers will have paid off their loans, and 
with high prices for large crops they will 
be prosperous and ready to become hond 
buyers to an extent never before known. 

For years the farmer has been one of the 
best borrowers in the country. He is al- 
most ready to become one of the best in- 
vestors. It only needs the right amount of 
push to get him to carry the ball the very 
short distance over the goal line. With the 
farmer as flush with money as he ever has 
been or probably ever will be, at just the 
right season of the year, and with a reali- 
zation of the war brought home to him 
through the machinery of the draft, there 
is every reason to expect that a new army 
of Uncle Sam’s investors will be mobilized 
from the farmers this fall 

Though in many sections the German 
element either actively opposed or refused 
to subscribe to the first loan, it is by no 
means unlikely that the new army of ir 
vestors will be recruited more and more 
from those of foreign birth and parentage. 
Offsetting opposition or indifference to the 
war is the fact that foreigners are far more 
familiar with Government bonds than are 
those of native stock. 


Cross Currents in Finance 


A New York banker went to Hoboken to 
address a mass meeting of business men, 
three-quarters of whom were of German 
descent. After the meeting many of those 
present crowded round hira. 

‘We are in a very difficult position,” 
said one employer. ‘We do not know how 
to show our patriotism.” 

Here’s a chance,”’ the banker shot back 
at them; and immediately he began to 
furnish detailed instructions on how to line 
up their employees for the purchase of Lib- 
erty bonds out of weekly wages. It was all 
so definite and specific that these hard- 
headed business men responded at once. 

At the Standard Oil works in Bayonne, 
New Jersey; in small communities in Min- 
nesota; and wherever reports come from, 
Bohemians purchased bonds freely. One 
bank that did not sell a single bond to a 
German-American reported that three- 
quarters of all its subscriptions had been 
taken by Bohemians. 

In this country of great distances and 
bewildering variety of conditions there are 
the most curious contradictions and cross 
currents in finance. In some places foreign- 
ers rushed to invest their money, while in 
others they drew it from the banks because 
of a widely prevalent rumor that the bonds 
would not yield a cent for thirty years. 
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In one town a man appeared with his thou- 
sand dollars in two pails full of silver. In 
other places foreigners withdrew as much 
as fifty thousand dollars from the savings 
banks because they heard that the Govern- 
ment was about to conscript their money. 
What caused this difference between panic 
and complete confidence who can say? 
One community fell far below what ap- 
peared to be its investment possibilities be- 
cause of the great number of Dunkers, 
whose religious scruples prevented them 
from supporting the war. 

Near one large city it was found that 
farmers had invested more heavily than 
elsewhere. But the explanation was that 
professional bond salesmen who worked 
until late evening in the city had, after ten 
o'clock at night, spread out, fanlike, from 
the city and routed the farmers out of bed. 

“We started out yesterday morning with 
the purpose of getting a few,” reported a 
banker in a Far-Western town; “Tom 
D and myself. We got four in the 
sheriff's office—four hundred dollars. The 
sheriff said his wife wanted to subscribe, so 
we got her for one hundred; then we got the 
Greek that runs the hotel for one hundred; 
then Monomas, the shoe repairer, born in 
Turkey but a Greek, for four hundred; his 
brother took two hundred. Annie McMil- 
lan, who runs the lodging house west of the 
Savoy Hotel, took four hundred. We got 
this sixteen hundred dollars withou: having 
a refusal. The next man had an invalid 
wife and she would have to have an opera- 
tion. Speaking locally, people will sub- 
scribe, but they must be asked. If it is the 
same elsewhere as it is here the money can 
onby be obtained by going after it.” 


Selling Bonds With a Brass Band 


You can talk about rates of interest to 
bankers, financiers, and perhaps to the 
farmers in sections where money rates are 
high. But the great mass of wage earners 
do not care about anything except to know 
that their money is safe. The Postal- 
Savings Bank has obtained hundreds of 
millions of dollars in this country without 
any publicity of advertising to speak of; 
and it pays only two and a half per cent. 
Indeed many foreigners bs fuse to accept 
interest on their deposits, fearing some 
gold-brick scheme. They want their money 
* pt safe and they are suspicious of any- 
thing else. 

People differ of course in temperament 
and emotional response, but the appeal that 
wins most of them to enlist their savings is 
a combination of patriotism and sound in- 
vestment. The mine workers were espe- 
cially quick to respond to this note. In coal 
mines the workers came up from the pits, 
crowded round the speakers and subscribed 
at once, usually more than ninety per cent 
of them. The shoe factories of New Eng- 
land also made a remarkable showing 
These men were shown the seriousness of 
the war and that their dollars could be made 
to fight. They were told that they were 
not asked to make a gift to their country, 
but that its bonds are the best security ir 
the world—a tax on its present and future 
resources. Such a presentation as this is 
sure to get signatures on the dotted line. 

A banker in charge of an important com- 
mittee in the first campaign made up his 
mind that every workman and servant on 
his estate should become a subscriber. But 
he didn’t say a word to them. A week be- 
fore the campaign closed, Mike, the Italian 
who helps the gardener and gets about 
sixty-five dollars a month, came to his 
employer and said: 

‘I want one of them Liberty bonds. I 
think the bond is good. I got a little money 
at home And then,” he added, “ 
think I ought to.” 

Mike had saved ninety dollars in cash, 
and he took two hundred dollars of the 
bonds, asking the banker to take the rest of 
it out of his wages. The chauffeur and the 
French governess each appreached their 
employer, of their own accord, and said 
they wanted to subscribe for several hun- 
dred dollars. But most surprising was the 
fact that just two days before subscriptions 
closed the Finnish cook and two Swedish 
maids also asked to subscribe. They came 
of canny races and were by nature accus- 
tomed to wait until the last moment to 
see what would happen. 

It was the way the leaven worked that 
got them all. It was the psychological at- 
mosphere that they couldn't escape. No 
one approached Mike directly, but he got 
it all the same from speech making, brass 
bands, parades and patriotic songs. 
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There are experts who believe that in the 
next loan public speakers should lay less 
emphasis on patriotic duty and more on the 
strictly financial side. ‘*Do you want to 
be put into a good thing?” is the way they 
look at it. There is no doubt that banker 
and Wall Street men, doubting the ability 
of their own members to strike a popular 
chord, employed too many red-fire stump 
speakers in the first campaign. 

Famous orators got up before mass meet 
ings of thousands and spouted about patri- 
otic duty. But afterward, when members 
of the audience asked what good it would 
do to withdraw money from a savings bank 
to invest in the loan or what danger of a 
slump in the price of the bond was going 
to be, the speakers, lacking financial know]l- 
edge, were often disconcerted. One shrewd 
broker arranged to have a great mass 
meeting addressed by what he afterward 
described as shouters, but he also had 
circulating throughout the room during the 
speeches no less than sixteen financial ex- 
perts who quietly answered the technical 
que stions. 

But the main point is that street demon- 
strations, music and great mass meetings 
do stir up that flush of enthusiasm which is 
needed to sweep vast numbers of peop le 
into action. Perhaps the motive of those 
who go to a meeting is no more exalted than 
to see members of the home guard in their 
new uniforms. But the results are testified 
to by speakers who tell how, after they had 
left a meeting, men came up to them and 
said: “I’ve subscribed for one thousand 
dollars and thought that was enough. Now 
I'll take five thousand.” 

It is seriously stated that the result of 
every meeting at which people were urged 
to buy Liberty bonds could be figured like 
the rise of temperature on a thermometer. 
Given enough time and effort, any com- 
munity can be roused. 

Perhaps one of the most effective of all 
measures to be taken is the e mployme nt of 
existing g group organ ization and of the forces 
of group rivalry and competition. Several 
of the cities that made a surprisingly good 
showing in the first loan were driven on by 
a fear of being outdistanced by their rivals. 

Where the raw materials of organization 
exist to any extent there it is easy to mar- 
shal great numbers of investors. Reports 
to the American B: inkers Assoc iation show 
to what a remarkable extent Liberty bonds 
were sold in the cities and large towns, and 
how few relatively were sold in the strictly 
rural districts and ve ry small villages. The 
larger the place the easier it is to get an 
organization together hastily. Not only do 
four or five banks work together better 
than two, but in the large 
factories, big department stores and other 
institutions to start the ball rolling. 


places there are 


The Value of a Bond in Hand 


“Americans are naturally joiners,” is 
the way one banker expresses a common 
conviction. Every business organization, 
lodge, church, club and union will be gone 
after with a fine-tooth comb. The main 
appeal will be made to people through the 
business, social or religious organizations 
they belong to. The idea is first to reach 
the manufacturers’ association, then the 
officers of every company, and next a mass 
meeting in each fa tory. F . ally maximum 
results are to be had only by inducing the 
sales department to beat out the production 
department, and vice versa. 

Perhaps the greatest improvement that 
will be made in the next loan will be the 
employment of professional bond salesmen 
for organization purposes. There are thou- 
sands of these trained experts operating 
fromall the large r cities, and they were used 
mostly in the last campaign to solicit in- 
dividual subscriptions. Their talent was 
largely wasted, for it was discovered that 
direct solicitation could be handled just as 
effectively by amateurs. 

In the next few months the bond sales- 
men, who are the regular, professional sol- 
diers of finance, will be sent into small 
communities to organize and arouse local 
committees. They will direct the process 
of education, form bond clubs, speak at 
noonday meetings and stick to one parti 
lar community until the local organizatior 
has gotten past its first stage of apathy and 
indifference and its inevitable local jeal- 
ousies. Marshaled for the duration of the 
war, the bond salesmen will form the basis 
of a permanent organization that will im- 
mensely simplify the task of floating each 
succeeding loan. 

Conctuded on Page 33 
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Here’s Real Raisin Pie 
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It’s called ‘**California Raisin rooms, restaurants and hotels. Ask 

Pie.”’ It’s made with Sun-Maid vour wife to buy it from her pi 

Raisins. You who haven’t tried it baker, or bake one at home accord 

Sun-Maid Raisin Bread don’t know how good a raisin pie ing to the recipe below. All good 
aiid cnieit Mints he - Secemts can be. Its lusciousness is due to grocers sell Sun-Maid Raisin 


Sun-Maid Raisins, and a special pound packages. 








sift Ww toget I > ) 
SUN-MAID S R recipe. Raisin Pie—the enerey dess 
Bak p Rages Me r Ask for it down town, at lunch is ideal for light lunches. 

work 


Mother, Serve This Raisin Bread 
Your Dealer Has It 


The Ready Energy in Raisins 


California Associated Raisin Co, 
M rT nip, 4,' Ay 
Fresno, California 
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xm year Tire & Rubber Co 


These Belts Are 


if Blue Streak Belts merely gave ordi- 
nary satisfaction, they would not now 
be transmitting power tor every tensely 
produc tive industry in the nation. 

But they give more than ordinary 
satistaction. 

hey have enlightened belting theory 
and improved belting practice, both of 
which were too long contented with 


the seeming “good enough. 


a * 


In the transmission of power, years 


passed before men grew actively dis- 
satisfied with what they had. 

Originally some belts were made 
of raw-hide. But they slipped and 
stretched inordinately. 

So they were replaced with carefully 
selected leather heavily tanned. Layers 
of it were glued or riveted together as 
greater strength was demanded. 

Much of the original belting was 
made of canvas, a number of plies be- 
ing cemented together with rubber gum. 
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But some of these belts were so heavy 
that they wasted power through sheer 
weight. 

Others wore out too soon because 
mere cement could not hold the plies 
together. 

All of the early belts stretched, 
slipped, wasted power, and caused fre- 
quent shut-downs and delays. 

Yet fora long time men thought them 
good enough. 

* * * 


The triumphs of fine steel over crude 
iron, of adaptable concrete over awk- 
ward granite, of woven cloth over skins, 
of harnessed Power over horse and Ox 
—all these are silent admonitions to 
surpass the “good enough.” 

Blue Streak Belts do surpass it. 

** x * 

They save from 8 to 20 per cent 
more power in transmission than was 
ever thought possible with the more 
primitive belts. 
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Far Better Than “Good Enough” 


Their friction surface grips the pul- 
leys and cuts down the slippage losses. 

Their special-weave duck, extraor- 
dinarily light and tremendously strong, 
reduces weight to a minimum and 
increases strength amazingly. 

Their superior friction, especially 
compounded and forced into the plies 
under enormous pressure, unites the 
plies inseparably yet flexibly. 

In consequence these belts last amaz- 
ingly long and adapt themselves to the 
pulley with power-saving ease. 
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Blue Streak Belts are constructed to 
surpass the one-time “good enough 
and they have surpassed i 


Their price is higher than that of 
inferior belting, but their cost is lower. 
Per dollar of price they give longer, 


better, more continuous serv ice. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron,O. 
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It may seem >coming down to earth 
with a thud, but there is a petty thoug! 
curiously Interesting obstacle in the way of 
the next loan’s being the greatest possible 
success: Millions of people will be roused to 
subscribe, but when they plunk down their 
hard-earned money in the flush of enthu- 
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cannot see the and takes months 

an investor to get actual physical delivery 
of his Liberty bond. People come with 
their money ind receive not} y but a 
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So it is urged that the Treasury Depart 
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N A BRIGHT sunshiny morning in 
October, 1915, the active head of a 
large department store sat at his desk 
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Taking the Vaudeville Out of a Retail 


Busin @SS—By Everett Rhodes 


of calico. But I am also against the ever- 
increasing cost of doing business. During 
my entire mercantile career I have wanted 
to sell merchandise at the price of merchan- 
dise and, Courtney, competition or no com- 
petition, mercantile vaudeville or not, by 
the great horned spoon, I am going to doit!” 

*‘But great heavens, man, it’s business 
suicide!” 

‘Just a minute, until I have explained 
myself. How much business are we doing 
in the basement?” 

““One hundred thousand dollars—possi- 
bly one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars.” 

“It’s a general stock, lower in price than 
the stocks carried upstairs?” 

“Yes.” 

“Courtney, Iam going to realize a dream 
with that basement—I am going back fifty 
years. I am going to give the women—the 
majority, who want all the things that go 
with modern merchandising—seven floors 
to shop on. In the basement I am going to 
open a store for the women who are willing 
to pay cash, carry their packages home, for- 
get about the concerts, and get the maxi- 
mum amount of merchandise for every 
cent they spend.” 

The merchandise manager looked at his 
superior and thought of the complications 
arising from this plan, but his superior was 
looking at that challenge graven in the 
fireplace. 


Paying for Service on the Side 


And so, on the first day of February, 
four months later, this young-old idea was 
given to the public. These were four busy 
months for the president, for Courtney and 
for the basement buyers. Conference after 
conference took place in the executive 
offices. Buyers, service superintendent, 
Courtney, advertising chief, all were agreed 
that it couldn't be done and were ready to 
say so—only to be faced by that challenge 
of stone and a short, telling argument that 
convinced all but a very small minority, 
who discreetly remained silent. 

Out of these conferences and twenty years 
of dreaming came the six principles by 
which the store was to be governed. I give 
them to you as they were given to the 
public: 


I. A basement store where everything 
will be priced at spot cash, 

Il. A basement store where the prices will 
not include deliveries, charges, or 
C. O. D.’s. 
basement store where nothing can 
be exchanged or returned after 
forty-eight hours. 
basement store where all merchan- 
dise must be priced less than the 
same merchandise in any other 
stores that may in the future adopt 
these principles. 
basement store where no misstate- 
ment of any kind, either by sales- 
people, by placard or by advertising, 
will be allowed. 
basement store where cash rewards 
of one dollar are offered to all of the 
people of the city for the first re- 
port of any misstatement of facts, of 
any exaggeration of values in ad- 
vertising or on placards, or of any 
goods not lower in price or better in 
value than can be found elsewhere. 


How this last principle did draw fire! 

“It can’t be done,” cried the buyers, 
who discovered that they must bear the 
cost of the reward if they failed to make 
their merchandise sufficiently low. 

“It can’t be done,” exclaimed nearly 
every merchant who heard of the project. 
“The claims will bankrupt them.” 

To all appeals to modify or eliminate 
this last principle the executive office turned 
a deaf ear. 

““We shall stand or fall, no matter how 
radical our reductions may be; unless we 
have something about this store to dis- 
tinguish it from the others we fail before 
we start.” 

“How about me?” wailed the rug and 
furniture buyer. “How about my cus- 
tomers—have they got to carry home 


under their arms a nine-by-twelve-foot rug 
or a telephone stand?” 

“Yes, and how about me?” added the 
ready-to-wear buyer. “‘Somebody is always 
wanting a suit sent right out, special de- 
livery.” 

““What are you guys yelling about?” in- 
terrupted the specialty man. “‘ Here I am, 
always offering specials, selling to a lot of 
women who don’t expect to buy, who don’t 
even have the money, but have the article 
sent out C. O. D.” ; 

But all three were pacified when told 
that Mrs. Jones could buy a rug and have it 
sent home, that Mrs. Brown could have 
her dress in time for the matinée, that Mrs. 
Smith could pick out anything she desired 
and have it sent C. O. D.—only they must 
pay for the service, pay the exact cost in 
each case. 

Figuring on a basis of nine hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth of packages 
a year, at a cost of one hundred thousand 
dollars, it was determined that ten cents 
would be the charge made in the case of a 
customer who wished a package delivered. 
This one charge, however, would also cover 
any other purchases she might make on the 
same day at other departments. Ten cents 
was also the charge made in cases where 
merchandise was charged or sent collect on 
delivery. Special deliveries depended upon 
the location of the delivery. 

The price of every article in the store 
was placed in the hands of the customer. If 
she found an article in other departments 
priced as low as in the basement, all she 
had to do was to make out a claim slip at 
the information desk, which would be im- 
mediately passed upon by the adjuster. If 
merchandise from other stores was to be 
compared, twenty-four hours were needed 
for investigation. Then, if the claim was 
just, the reward was paid and the merchan- 
dise reduced to a price lower than that 
offered by the competing merchant. 

In advertisements prepared for the open- 
ing, people demanding rewards were asked 
to remember the following items: That 
you cannot compare remnants with full 
pieces, odd lots with full lines, broken-size 
ranges with complete ones, soiled merchan- 
dise with fresh. 

In cases where merchandise was com- 
pared with that in stores giving trading 
stamps, prices in the basement store must 
be at least five cents lower on each dollar. 
And then, just before the opening, every 
buyer took an automatic reduction of ten 
per cent, to cover the savings effected by 
the elimination of “‘things that the average 
woman is inclined to think she receives for 
nothing.” 


’ 


Where Prices Never Go Up 


Another feature that was determined on 
was the elimination of special prices. Like 
Mark Twain’s thermometer that never 
varied except to go lowcr, prices in the base- 
ment store could vary except to go 
lower. Because it was a radical departure 
in storekeeping, it was determined that 
nothing about this store within a store 
would be bound by tradition. The adver- 
tising, instead of quoting a collection of 
prices showing the savings—though this 
was done occasionally—read after this 
fashion: 

“The people of this city are expending 
upward of three-quarters of a million dol- 
lars a year for their living expenses. How 
much goes to paying Jones’ bad charge ac- 
count or for the cost of delivering a spool 
of silk to Mrs. Brown?” 

And again: 

**Many merchants claim their prices are 
the lowest in our community, but our base- 
ment store guarantees it.”’ 

The flood of claims that had been pre- 
dicted failed to materialize. One of the 
first claimants was a woman who brought 
in a child’s red-felt slipper. She made out a 
claim slip and took it over to the shoe buyer 
together with the slipper. 

**T purchased these slippers of such and 
such a company,” she told him. “The pair 
cost eighty-five cents. Yesterday I saw the 
same slipper here marked at eighty-nine 
cents.’ 


not 
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The buyer got out his slippers and com- 
pared them carefully with the others. As 
far as appearances went the two were the 
same. But he knew that the buyer for the 
other company could not sell that slipper 
and have it carry its share of the heavy 
overhead—for eighty-five cents. A closer 
examination showed that the binding was 
very poorly sewed. Then with his knife 
the buyer pared away part of the sole of 
the eighty-five-cent slipper and discovered 
that, instead of soft leather, the sole was 
made of an imitation fabric akin to canvas. 
Then he cut the sole of his slipper and 
showed the woman that it was made of 
real leather. 

“Well, what do you think of that!”’ said 
the woman; “and I would never have no- 
ticed the difference. Please give me a pair 
of your slippers!” 

There were other claims, but far from the 
deluge the majority of buyers and rival 
tradesmen had predicted; there were even 
less than Mr. Calhoun, the president, had ex- 
pected. In starting, he had estimated that 
it would probably cost five hundred dollars 
a month to pay for such reports as were 
found to be true. 


Mrs. Sharpeyes Wins a Dollar 


“Tt will be the cheapest form of adver- 
tising we could have,” he 
heads. 

But, like a great many theories that have 
been discounted by men who knew every 
rock and submerged snag in their particular 
river of business, the one-dollar-reward 
idea han fifty dollars the first 
month—a month when the of the 
entire city of considerably over ve hun- 
dred thousand people had been challe nged 
to find lower prices elsewhere. It 
proved the fallacy of Courtney’s idea that 
they would be flooded with unjust claims 
which if rejected would cost the 
tomer, not only downstairs 
entire establishment above. 

During the year and seven months that 
this new idea in modern merchandising has 
been in progress ninety-five per cent of the 
claims have been paid. 
nineteen months the claims for rewards for 
misstatements have cost the house but an 
average of four dollars a week. In fact, I 
have it on the word of the merchandise 
manager, many rewards that were not real 
claims were paid just for the advertising 
value that would eventually accrue. 

The following stories selected at random 
show just how seriously the women of the 
city took the one-dollar-reward signs that 
greeted their eyes at every the 
basement: 

Mrs. William G. Sharpeyes was paid one 
dollar discovered that her 
grocer, who closed at noon each Wednes- 
day, sold, for that morning only, a certain 
shoe polish at seven and a half cents a box. 
It was a regular ten-cent costing 
seventy-five cents a dozen wholesale, which 
the basement shoe man was selling at eight 
cents a box, day in and day out. The re- 
ward was promptly paid and the shoe man 
reduced his polish to seven cents a box. 

Mrs. Constant Shopper came in one 
morning with little Miss Shopper to see 
some children’s gingham dresses advertised 
at fifty-nine cents. ‘“‘All models in all 
the advertisement read, but Mrs. 
Shopper, after a twenty-minute plunge 
through several dress-laden tables, discov- 
ered that one particular model was missing 
in size eight. Naturally, it was just the 
model she wanted—none of the others ap- 
proached it. 

“IT demand a one-dollar reward,’ she 
told the floor manager a few moments later. 

The floor man obtained a claim slip, had 
her fill it out, verified the fact that size 
eight really was missing, and a few minutes 
later she received the reward. But Mrs. 
Shopper, with her dollar safely clutched in 
her hand, returned to the department and 
bought three other styles that she discovered 
after all would do. 

Shortly before this article was written a 
letter was received from a woman, !i 
a small town twenty miles away, stating 
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Twenty-five years ago the General Electric 
Company was founded. 

Since then, electricity has sent its thrill 
through the whole structure of life 

Eager to turn wheels, to lift and carry, to 
banish dark, to gather heat, to hurl voices 
and thoughts across space, to give the world 
new tools for its work—electricity has bent 
to man’s will. 






Throughout this period the General Electric 
Company has held the great responsibilities 


and high ideals of leadership. 
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It has set free the spirit of research. 


It has given tangible form to invention, in 
apparatus Of infinite precision and gigantic 
power. 

And it has gone forth, co-operating with 
every industry, to command this unseen force 
and fetch it far to serve all pec yple. 


By the achievements which this company 
has already recorded may best be judged the 
greater ends its future shall attain, the deeper 
mysteries it yet shall solve in electrifying 
more and more of the world’s work. 


“GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY ~ 
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for men brings the Elgin Company into the lime- 
light as designers of comp/ete watches. 


For fifty years this great organization has designed 
and built watch movements of world-famous excellence. 
Now it is designing both movement and case as a com- 
plete unit, under the sweeping Elgin guarantee. 


The Streamline is a man’s watch, dressed in a style 
that will last—perfect balance, perfect harmony of case 
and movement. 


The design is notable for its smoothly flowing lines. 
The ‘‘close up’ view at the left shows how the bow 
flows into the pendant, and the pendant into the curve of 
the case. The clear, spacious dial is equally distinctive. 


Your Jeweler will take pride in showing you this new 
$50 Streamline and the $25 Streamline previously an- 
nounced, also Elgin Bracelet Watches for women. 
Illustrated folders on request. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., ELGIN, U.S.As 


Designers and Producers 
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(Continued from Page 34 

that the writer had purchased a small 
leather purse for fifty-nine cents in the base- 
ment store shortly after the opening over a 
year ago, but the previous week, while 
shopping in another store in the city, she 
had discovered the same purse marked at 
forty-nine cents. The claim was unjust, 
but the woman was paid. 

Never was four dollars a week better 
spent. How that challenge—one dollar re- 
ward if the merchandise in this store is not 
lower in price than elsewhere—did ring out 
from every street car and newspaper. 

“This is a new kind of store,”’ Calhoun 
told the basement buyers. ‘“‘We are not 
bound by tradition—just because a thing 
has been done one way for twenty or fifty 
years has no influence here. Make your 
displays original and have something about 
your department that will make it differ- 
ent!” 

Heretofore, Simpkins, the shoe buyer, had 
felt, in common with all the Simpkinses of 
the merchandise world, that the only way 
to sell low-priced shoes was to throw them 
out in a vast pile that resembled nothing 
quite so much as a rather gruesome view of 
the trenches. Under the stimulation of the 
different-idea program, Simpkins had the 
tables cleared. Then he arranged just 
enough tables to care for shoes of the same 
length on one table. Each table was in 
turn neatly divided with strips to allow a 
space for the different widths from AA to 

». Each division was plainly marked. 
Each table was plainly labeled with the size 
it contained and the price. Only one pair of 
each style was displayed in each width. 
The remainder were kept in boxes neatly 
arranged under the table. As soon as a 
pair was sold it was replaced from stock. 


Serve:Self Soda Fountains 


Much the same idea was carried out in 
the waist section. The waists were kept in 
boxes neatly arranged, according to price 
and material, on a table in the center of 
which was a display stand showing one of 
the best models at that particular price. 
This plan saved many a dollar by keeping 
the merchandise fresh, and the shopper felt 
that, even at eighty-nine cents, a lingerie 
waist was much more desirable taken fresh 
and clean from a box than when plucked 
from a huge pile that had been worried and 
picked over. 

And so on down the entire line, even in 
the curtain section. Instead of a lacy col- 
lection of fabrics that were known to be 
curtains only because of a price ticket, a 
swinging series of imitation windows was 
arranged that showed the prospective pur- 
chaser just how each particular curtain 
would look in her own home. 

But taking the vaudeville out of mer- 
chandise was more of a problem to the 
soda-fountain-and-candy man. Hecouldn't 
run down to New York and make a special 
purchase at a low price because some manu- 
facturer happened to need ready money. 
He had to purchase ice cream, sirups and 
fresh fruits in the open market, along with 
the proprietor of every drug and confection- 
ery store. At this time many of the larger 
soda fountains were attracting patrons by 
the aid of a young lady who played a violin, 
and sometimes by another who played the 
piano. Even eliminating the musical fea- 
ture would not lower the overhead charges 
enough to permit sodas and candies to be 
sold lower in the basement store than else- 
where, at a profit. And business must, of 
course, be run for profit. 

The soda space was fairly large, with 
nearly thirty tables scattered about. To 
give quick service a half dozen girls were 
needed to carry orders from the fountain. 
Here was the only point of overhead which 
could be cut down sufficiently to allow a 
profit for the department. And so the 
carry-home-your-cash-purchase idea was 
brought forward to compete with the vaude- 
ville entertainments of the other soda em- 
poriums. A serve-self soda fountain was 
inaugurated. Mrs. Jones, feeling the need 
of a refreshing drink, instead of sinking 
limply into a chair and ordering a Lovers’ 
Delight, walked up to the fountain, ob- 
tained a small tray from a side table and 
watched the girl prepare her order. When 
it was safely on her tray Mrs. Jones walked 
to a cashier and paid the amount marked 
on her slip and took her seat at one of the 
small tables. 

How did this arrangement compare with 
the attractions offered by the other soda 
fountains? The best answer would be a 
visit to the fountain itself, where one could 
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see the women and girls line 
buy sodas at four cents in: 
and caramel nut sundaes at 
instead of at ten. The prices of more ex- 
pensive dishes were cut accordingly, fifteen- 
cent dishes to twelve cents, and so forth 
The idea worked out so well that light 
lunches were added to the me nu, with coffee 
and milk at four cents, sandwiches at five 
cents, pie at four cents, and other easily 
prepared dishes. Patrons were asked to re- 
member that everything they bought must 
be at a price lower than elsewhere or a re- 
ward was forthcoming. In one month this 
department alone did over four thousand 
dollars’ worth of business, mostly in four- 
cent and eight-cent sales. 

“But wait until this idea starts to de- 
crease the sales in the upstairs store!” 
prophesied many a seasoned merchant 
“*How can you talk of eliminating the extra 
costs of doing business in one small part of 
the store and yet have them all operating 
in the larger end of the establishment?” 

But sales didn’t decrease any place. The 
woman who wanted a new hat charged, a 
package delivered, who liked a store where 
she might hear a concert of really good 
music after shopping, continued to patron- 
ize the upper floors to an extent that prom- 
ised to show a gratifying gain for the year 
Yet this same woman, when she wanted 
something that she felt should be purchased 
for as little as possible, visited the base- 
ment store. 

The new venture also brought another 
class of people that would not ordinarily 
visit a store which did not court a bargain 
or a popular-price trade. Though the com- 
parison is faulty in many ways, the two 
classes of traders somewhat resemble the 
first-cabin and the steerage passengers of a 
large steamship. Both are given the same 
ride, but one sacrifices many little things 
that the other enjoys, yet each receives 
the same mileage, without getting in each 
other’s way. In other words, a bargain and 
popular-price trade is conducted in one sec- 
tion of the store without sacrificing the 
business that does not care to shop among 
a bargain crowd or where the merchandise 
is not of the most expensive kind. 

“It gets them coming and going,” said 
Courtney, after the first three months of 
the campaign. 

Shut your eyes and see if you cannot vis- 
ualize this picture! A mother with a littl 





section of an average store. She is a poor 
woman who has scrimped and saved in 
order that the child may have a new coat to 
wear to school. Timidly she passes down 
the aisle to where a saleswoman is standing 
beside a counter of small dresses. 

The woman is not accustomed to buying 
coats. As she hesitates the girl straightens 
up and says: 

“Something for you?” 

“Yes, a child's coat,”’ she tells the girl 

Then one after another the customer is 
bombarded with these questions: 

“What price? What materi: 
style? What size?” 

Now the woman doesn't know what price 
except that she can pay only five dollars 
Material, style she has no def 
about them, so she hesitates. The child 
is six. The salesgirl leads the woman to 
a large table piled with coats, selects one, 
picks it up and, with a quick movement, 
places it on the table before the woman 
There it lies, a meaningless piece of fabri: 
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Bargains in the Basement 


“That,” says the girl, “is a nice little 
coat for two dollars and forty-five cents.” 

The woman looks at the coat, trying per 
haps to visualize her child in it. Then the 
salesgirl reaches into the pile again and 
brings forth another coat 

“*Here,” she says, “‘is a better coat for 
four dollars and ninety-five cenis.”’ 

A minute later, seeing that her customer 
apparently still hesitates, she places an- 
other coat before her. 

“Of course this is very much better and 
prettier—at seven dollars.” 

And the woman, torn between a desire to 
buy the prettiest and most desirable and 
the knowledge that she can afford to spend 
only five dollars, does either of two things 
buys the coat she cannot afford at sever 
dollars or the cheapest coat at two dollars 
and forty-five cents. 

The coat at seven dollars, though a good 
one in every respect, is not suited by the 
softness of fabric for hard wear. The coat 
at two dollars and forty-five cents is equally 
a poor buy, because, though a fair coat for 
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For the Complexion 


made in the United States 
and used by women of 
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European women buy overt 
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SWAN DOWN annual 
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Gas Water Heater 
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The Humphrey is inst 
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Like Magic” 
FREE! 
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Shut off the water and you shut off the gas 


every need 
turn of a hot water faucet 


It’s the kind that you want 


at the rate of 


> 
alled in the basement —out 


pilot light is lit— then all is 


no fuel 
Turn any hot water faucet 


ng for hot water 


rs a steaming stream of hot 





HUMPHREY 
Automatic 
Gas Water Heater 
Week 
Sept. 8th to 15th 


During th.s week dealers 
throughout the country w 
offer special inducements in 
prices and terms on Hum 
phrey Heaters. Write us for 


name of your nearest dealer 












Hot water on tap day and 
night, winter and summer for 
for every emergency 


and all at the mere 


This is the hot water service furnished you by the Humphrey Automatic 


and that you can have 


See your Gas Company or Plumber, or 
write us regarding this wonderful Hot Water Service, which gives you all 
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Aut 
omatic Pistols 


ZA Automatic Machine Guns — 


VY 


ON the Battlefield—In the Preservation of Law and Order— 
The Protection of Home and Country — Whenever and 
Wherever Armies or Individuals Have Had to Enforce Right 
with Might—COLT’S FIREARMS have been creating, build- 
ing and maintaining a reputation for merit, efficiency and reliability that 
has resulted in a position of unquestioned superiority. 
You make no mistake when you follow the Government's 
example and adopt COLT’S for YOUR Firearm needs 
CATALOG NO. &85 MAILED FREE ON REQUEST 


PATENT FIREARMS MBG. Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


str forSEVERE 


For constant hard work — where you must be SURE 
of a spark every time —use SPLITDORF Plugs— 
the imported India ruby mica insulation cannot be 
harmed by hard usage. It cannot chip of crack — and 
it is always leak-proof. 


Sure and Easy Starting 


is assured on medium and large size stationary and 
marine engines with SUMTER Plugoscillators and 
on tractors, trucks and heaviest duty motors with 
SUMTER Starter-Couplings. Your manufacturer 
will give you the equipment if you INSIST 


SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 





| disadvantages of buying either. 
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the money, the workmanship and fabric 
will not give the necessary wear. In either 
case, the house is going to lose a customer. 
The salesgirl had an opportunity, aside 
from her duty toward the house, to do that 
woman a service. The coat at four dollars 
and ninety-five cents was a practical gar- 
ment of pia woven material, suited to 
just the kind of service the child would give 
it. If that salesgirl had only taken enough 
interest to make a few inquiries! But this 
incident would not have happened in this 
new kind of store. It would have taken 
place much after this fashion: 

The woman would have been met half- 

way down — aisle by the girl, who would 
smile and say “Good morning,” or ‘Good 
afternoon.” 

The customer would undoubtedly ac- 
knowledge the greeting and say: 

“T would like to see some coats for my 
little girl.” 

** Just starting to school?” the girl would 
hazard. 

“Yes.” It was her first year, and her 
mother wanted her to have the best she 
could afford. 

“Well, of course you will want some- 
thing that will wear well.” And she would 
bring out the coat at four dollars and 
ninety-five cents, then with a few words to 
the child she would try the coat on, give it 
a little pat here and there, and step away. 

No longer was that coat a meaningless 
piece of cloth. It immediately became a 
pretty little garment that seemed to fit that 
mental picture the mother had seen as she 
worked to save the five dollars. Then the 


| girl would try on both the two-dollar-and- 
| forty-five-cent coat and the seven-dollar 


one, explaining frankly the advantages and 
In both 
of these cases the girl acquired a customer; 
but which, think you, rendered the greatest 
service to her employers? 

These instances characterized the service 


| rendered in the basement store in all de- 


partments—a spirit of service that went 
beyond merely selling merchandise. In 
no case was a clerk allowed to greet the 
customer with “Something for you” or 

“Want something?” It was service that 
cost comparatively nothing and yielded 
returns that only those experienced in han- 
dling department-store help and merchan- 
dise could appreciate. 

But to buy the lowest priced merchan- 
dise in town does not satisfy the average 
woman unless she is constantly made to 
realize that these prices are possible only 
because the store itself is different. A good 
illustration of this is the way the women of 
the city began to distinguish this store 
from the other stores that angled for large 
volumes of business by advertising special 
purchases, huge reductions and the like. 


The Man Who Looks for Trouble 


“Have you shopped in the basement 


| store?”’ one woman might ask another. 


“Oh, yes. That is the place where they 
offer one dollar reward every time their 
merchandise is not priced lower than some- 
body else’s, isn’t it?”’ Or 

“Oh, yes, that is where you must pay 
cash for everything.” 

With the basement idea well inculcated 
into the shopping populace, statements of 
comparative prices were discontinued. A 
test was made with a large offering of fancy 
linens, no mention being made of their 
former prices. The largest returns the linen 
section had ever before received in one day 
twenty-one hundred dollars—were proof 
that the people had come to believe that 
basement prices really were lower. 

Another tradition, dear to the mercantile 


| world, was shattered by the total absence of 


specials for one day, of sales of any kind or 
of — marked down for a short time. 
Tell the average large-department-store 


| executive, or the smallest country-store- 


dealer, that a business could be a success 
financially and also show a decided growth 
without giving customers a single price 
marked special or a single sale of any kind, 
and both men would probably consider it 
merely a mercantile dream. But it is an ab- 


| solute reality, and the gain in gross sales 
| last year was over one hundred per cent. 


Taking the vaudeville out of this par- 
ticular business created a position new to 
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the average store—the ‘“‘crabby customer” 
he was called by the different departments. 
On the pay roll he was listed as an investi- 
gation manager. He was formerly a news- 
paper man of decided ability, who had to 
retire, from the strenuous life of getting out 
home editions, because of his health. He 
is responsible to no one but the execu- 
tive office. Briefly, his position is that of 
a critical customer. For instance, he walks 
through the wash-goods section and stops 
for a moment to examine a display of white 
voile at twenty-one cents a yard. Care- 
lessly appraising the quality, he comes 
upon a small series of bunched threads. 
He calls the wash-goods buyer. 

“These are the voiles you advertised 
this morning at twenty-one cents a yard, 
aren't they, Shearer?” 

““Yes,”’ Shearer tells him. 

“You didn’t say they were seconds in 
your ad!” 

““Well—they aren't.” 

“What is this?” pointing to the bunched 
threads. 

“That, oh, that is a slight misweave 
that probably doesn’t occur once in ever) 
ten yards of material.” 

“Change the sign to read ‘Seconds,’ and 
I will have the adve rtisement changed in 
the evening paper. 

And the buyer changes the sign. 


Monthly Efficiency Banquets 


Or again, perhaps the investigation mar 
ager reads in the evening advertisemer ' 
that all the latest phonograph selections 
are on sale in the record department at nine 
cents for the small five-inch size and at 
twenty-three cents for a larger size. Later 
he stops at the phonograph counter and 
asks the girl in attendance to play one of 
the newest popular airs. 

“‘Oh, we haven’t that,” says the girl. 

**But the advertisement promised all the 
latest selections?”’ 

“Yes, but we haven't that one,”’ she says. 

After that the word “all” was modified. 

In short, the crabby customer is the 
keeper of the faith, and the buyers know 
that he is absolutely fair and has no ulterior 
motive in view when he asks that this dis- 

play be changed or that statement be cor- 
Socal to prevent any misinterpretation by 
a customer. 

From time to time other innovations 
have been introduced—one is a monthly 
efficiency banquet. Not an uncommon 
thing in any efficient big institution, you 
say, but there is an Ethiopian in this wood- 
pile. Besides a brisk round-table discussion 
of methods of improving the service and the 
display of merchandise, each man is asked 
to make some suggestion about eliminat- 
ing superfluous costs—and not in his own 
department either, because the average 
store-department head can see waste in 
other departments Jong before he can see it 
in his own. And just before the meeting is 
adjourned the sales manager brings for- 
ward a large blackboard and gives them a 
rousing sales talk. 

The writer attended one of these meet- 
ings shortly before this article was written. 
And this is what the blackboard showed 
the new idea in merchandising had pro- 
duced the following amount of business, 
facts that will appeal to the hard-headed 
man of business. 

First. It showed that prospective total 
sales for May had been placed at over 
ninety thousand dollars—the month before, 
April, the store had exceeded its set figures 
by two thousand dollars, having taken in 
eighty-three thousand dollars. 

Second. It showed that from figures 
based on the first year’s sales fully seventy 
thousand dollars had been saved to the peo- 
ple of the city by the elimination of trad- 
ing stamps, deliveries, charge accounts and 
so forth. 

The people assembled for the purpose of 
finding ways and means of increasing busi- 
ness, and incidentally profits, cheered the 
second statement just as much as they 
cheered the first. And just before the meet- 
ing adjourned everybody sang the national 
anthem and, amidst the cheering, the room 
was darkened and a stereopticon flashed 
the new store motto: 

“Difficulties are things that show what 
men are.” 
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N behalf of eleven thousand fine hatters 
who deal in Stetson hats we extend an in- 
vitation to all good dressers to inspect the 
new Fall Styles. 
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Stetson dealers are men of taste and hat-experience. 
They offer wide ranges of Stetson styles to choose from. 
It should be easy for you to find the right hat this season. 


A man without more thant one side to his nature is 


hard to find—one side of yours will be suited with a ~ 


soft hat, another with a derby. Better have both. 

Note the brisk spirit of the new Stetson Velour 
and particularly the finish and trim which have made 
Stetsons supreme among Velour hats. 

Stetson regulation army hats are famous. Officers 
and men in all services are wearing them. For durability 
and appearance they have never been matched. 

It is possible to illustrate only one of many Stetson 
styles here—we have chosen the Stersontan—the 
feature hat—an especial favorite of young men. 


JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Their hands empty, their eyes full of 
horror, these strong men cringe be- 
fore fire. Just one Pyrene, filled with 
Pyrene liquid, could save them. An 
empty Pyrene, however, would not, 
for an empty Pyrene cannot quell fire. 


Be warned. Keep every Pyrene in 
your home, on your automobile, or in 
your factory, filled to capacity, and for 
added safety keep an extra quart on 
hand for each extinguisher. 


Be absolutely sure that the liquid is Pyrene. Scorn sub- 
stitutes. They may rust, corrode and ruin the mechanism. 


Pyrene liquid is astonishingly quick to kill fire; is especially 
sure and swift on highly inflammable materials. It won't 


KEEP ALL PYRENES FULL 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


AND 
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A NEW FIRE WARNING! 


injure any material—not even fine 
silks. It is dependable; never deterio- 
rates. At 50 degrees below zero it will 
not freeze. 

Refilling Pyrene is just a moment’s 
work. Do it yourself—unscrew the 
cap and fill like a bottle. 

Today test your Pyrenes. Test too all 


other extinguishers at least once a year. 


Pyrene liquid is ready for you at 

hardware and auto supply dealers in 

convenient cans—quart, $1.50; gallon, $5.00; drum, $30.00. 
If your dealer hasn’t Pyrene liquid, write us direct. 


Pyrene Manufacturing Company, New York City 
Fire Hose—Chemical Engines—Safety and Waste Cans 


AN EXTRA QUART ON HAND 
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CAPPY RICKS 
TAKES ON THE KAISER 


Continued from Page 11 


as busy as the proverbial one-armed paper 
hanger with the itch. He was obsessed with 
a fear that the bond issue would be under- 
subscribed by about a billion and a half and 
result in the United States of America being 
accorded a hearty Teutonic horse laugh. 
Consequently he made five separate sub- 
scriptions on his own account, and just 
before the lists closed on the last day he 
was again overcome with apprehension and 
subscribed for an additional ten thousand 
dollars’ worth for his grandson! When the 
result of the Liberty-bond campaign was 
made known he almost wept with joy and 
gave a wenderful dinner to his corps of 
salesmen, after which he went down to his 
ranch to rest for a week and see what Sam 
Daniels was up to. 

The morning he returned to town, pre- 
pared to leap, heart and soul, into the 
hundred-million-dollar Red Cross drive, he 
had a visit from his port captain, Michael 
J. Murphy. 

“Well, sir,” Murphy announced, “I’ve 
cleaned up all the little details in my depart- 
ment, your new port captain is on the job, 
and I’m about to go over to the naval train- 
ing station at Goat Island and hold up my 
hand again. But before I go, sir, I want to 
express to you something of what I feel for 
what you’ve done for me and mine.” 

“Tut, tut. Not another peep out of you, 
sir!” Cappy commanded. To be thanked 
for anythin ig ey © made him feel uncom- 
fortable. *“‘What branch of the service do 
you hope to get into, Mike?’ 

“T want to get aboard a destroyer, sir, 
though they’re the divil an’ all to live 
aboard. They offer the best chance for 
action. Patrolling the submarine zone, you 
know. y 

“‘Gosh,”” Cappy groaned; “‘everybody’s 
got submarines on the brain, and I’m tag- 
ging along with the rest. Mike, I swear I 
can't sleep nights, thinking of this war. It 
breaks my heart to realize I’m out of it. 
And because I’m a shipping man, naturally 
my fool brain runs to submarines and how 
to control them. Mike, I have a great 
yearning to sink a submarine; the screams 
of those scoundrels aboard her would be 
music to my ears.” 

It’s a serious problem,’ Murphy de- 
clared “but I'm hoping our 
ankee a will solve it.” 

“*Well, we haven't done it to date, and 
in the meantime a}] the nut inventors in the 
world are sending their nut ideas in to the 
National Council of Defense. Of course I 
have a bright idea too. I’m a great hand 
at hatching cute schemes, you know. How- 
ever, I differ from the average submarine 
nut in this—that I want to try out my 
theory in practice before submitting it to 
an expectant world. Still, I'd need you to 
help me; and now that you're going into 
the navy I suppose I'll have to forget it.”’ 

**I seem to remember a scheme of yours 
that resulted in the capture of a submarine 
last year,”’ Murphy reminded the old man. 

‘That was a bully scheme, and I’ m wi lling 
to wager that the head which produc ed it 
can produce another just as good. Tell me 
your plan for eliminating submarines, Mr. 
ticks.” 

“*My scheme doesn't contemplate a con- 
tinuous performance,’’ Cappy hastened to 
explain, “‘but it might work out once or 
twice—and in this great international 
emergency anything is worth trying once. 
I could demonstrate my theory n about 
two months— with your help.” 

“Then,” declared Michael J. Murphy, 
I'll wait until you give the demonstration 
before enlisting in the navy.” 

“Bully for you, Mike! I'll declare Terry 
Reardon in on the experiment also, for the 
reason that one of the in gredients required 
is a chief er gineer wi th courare to spare 
Now then, for my scheme: Do you know 
the Costa Rica? 

‘That old steamer that use d to run to 
Par ama for the Pacific Mail? 

‘The same.” 

“What about her?” 

“She’s in the bone yard—laid up for 
keeps, Mike. Her plates are so thin and 
soft the least jar would punch a hole in her; 
she’s wracked and strained from fifty years 
of service; her engines are worn out, her 
boilers are burned out, her gear is anti- 
quated, and even in these times of abnor- 


mal freight rates she’s too far gone to 


soberly; 





patch up and keep running. They kicked 
her up in the mud of Oakland Inner Harbor 
yesterday, and there she'll be stripped of 
everything of value and left to rot. My 
plan, Mike, is to buy the old Costa Rica 
for a couple of thousand dollars, turn Ter- 
ence Reardon and his gang loose on her en- 
gines and boilers for a couple of weeks and 
take the old coffin out for one final voyage. 
She can make eight or nine knots in good 
weather, and if she’s torpedoed the loss is 
trifling. Will you run the risk and take her 
out for me, Mike?” 

“Yes, sir. What for?” 

“Asa decoy.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“We'll put a hand-picked crew aboard 
her, Mike; we'll arm her fore and aft with 
six-inch guns, which we can readily get 
from the navy now that it’s the fashion to 
arm merchantmen; and then go cruising 
in the submarine zone. You can pick up a 
few old navy men for a gun crew and train 
some of the Costa Rica’s crew, can’t you?” 

“If we can get somebody to give me the 
range and manage to get the gun loaded 
somehow, I'll do the gun pointin ig; with 
half a chance I'll guz arantee results.” 


“And that is exactly what I plan to give 


you—half a chance,’”’ Cappy declared en- 
thusiastically. ‘“‘The Costa Rica isn't 
worth two hoots in a hollow, but she still 
looks enough like a steamer to attract sub- 
marines; and during this fine summer 
weather we can chance a final voyage with 
the old wreck.” 

“Where do you get this ‘we’ stuff, Mr. 
Ricks?”” Mike Murphy queried bluntly. 
“You're not figuring on going to sea in that 
coffin, are you?” 

‘I most certainly am so figuring. I take 
my fun where I find it, Mike, and if I'm to 
plan and pay for this experiment —then, by 
gravy, I’m going to be on deck to watch it 
work out if it’s the last act of my sinful 
career.” 

“But if they fire on us you may be killed 
with shrapnel.” 

“We'll be firin’ back at "em, won't we 
And if I’m killed in action, won't that | 
fitting finish for a Ricks?” 

“We may be afloat in an open boat for a 
week. I don’t want you to die of exposure, 


sir. 


“Forget it, _— I’ve been charged off 
to prot and loss for so mat y years it 
makes me ill to think of them. And r 


member, my dear Mike, 


To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or | 

And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful o 

For the ashes of his father 


And the temples of his go 


Don’t argue with me, Mike. My mind is 
quite made up. I’m going into action ir 
this war, for, as I said before, I'll try any- 
thing once— particularly when it isn’t very 
expensive and I can afford the luxury 
We're going to buy the Costa Rica, take 
her into the submarine zone and lose her, 
but, by the Holy Pink ’rophet, we'll 
take a submarine witl 
**Not if the German sees us first.” 
Cappy leaned forward and laid his index 
finger impressive ly on Michael J. Murp! 





knee. image be only way we can hope 
to win,” he declared. “We mt ust make 
certain the submarine sees us . Mike, 


German is a rabid disciple of law and order; 
anything out of the usual run of things 
upsets him tl rribly ; he never makes allo 
ance for the unexpected or for the 
fellow’s point of view. To be more exa 
Mike, I figure that German psycholog 
the only kind of psychology a German 
understand. And to tell you the truth, 
Mike,” he added musingly, “there I 
blamed few people who can understand 
mine.” 

chael J. Murphy nodded a vigorous 
indorsement to this last remark, and Cappy 
went on: “Do you think any proud and 
arrogant skipper of a Gerr a 
would ever suspect an American citizer 
of such a harebrained scheme as the sending 
out of a rusty, creaking old rattletrap of a 
steamer that can’t get out of her owr 








for the avowed purp canal destroying 
and his sub? No, sir! Hi s micropl 
will tell him, while he is still total 
merged, that his approat hing | ey i \ 
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“(NE ledger clerk now handles 
1,500 accounts, posting and 


proving at same time. The old pen-and- 
ink way required 3 clerks. Our MACHINE- 
WRITTEN Baker-Vawter Ledgers and State 
ments are much NEATER and MORE LEGIBLE 
We are proud of our WEEKLY statements. 
Machine Bookkeeping is very simple. Have 
not had the slightest trouble.” 


— Dexter's Bakery, Springfield, Mass 


Are some of your office 
men subject to call? Have others 
enlisted? Investigate labor-saving 
MACHINE-BOOKKEEPING. Be able to 


work ‘short-handed’ without trouble. 





gu 

statements substituted for your slower, lose accurate, 
hand-written, brain-added books and your present form of statements, 
will enable you to get along with your reduced force—and yet have 
books in better shape than ever. The case above is one of thousands. 


‘pally BAKERSVAWTER 


\ br } TAs LEAVES. STATEMENTS. 
Sunes” «INDEXES, RACKS, LEDGER TRAYS. ETC. 


actually are “BEST VALUE” as is 
proved by THE BIG MAJORITY 
of ALL machine bookkeeping users 
having selected them. 


THE BIG MAJORITY, plus 29 
years’ general accounting expe- 
rience, guarantees a quick change- 
over, no upsetting of routine, and 
Baker-Vawter'stentimesgreater *uccess from the start. 

experience in devising, manufactur- Offices, both large and small, 
ing and installing machine book- benefit proportionately to their 
keeping loose leaf equipment for size. 


Investigation involves no obligation. Write today. We have no dealers 














Sales Offices in 42 > 
~ Address Dept. M 
Cities. rane en - Baker-VAWTER COMPANY Nearest Factory: 
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Alcazar Range & Heater Company \ 


373 Cleveland Ave. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Power—Front and Rear 


he construction of the F-W-D Truck is so simple and the prin- 
ciple so obviously efficient that no mechanical knowledge is 
necessary to understand why they are dependable, durable and 
economical. F-W-D Trucks employ the principle of four wheel drive 
—that is, power transmitted to the front as well as rear wheels. 


This equalized power divides the 
strains between the front and 
rear axles. That the principle of 
F-W-D Trucks has proved to be 
dependable is evidenced by the 
fact that we are the largest manufac- 
turers of 3-ton trucks in the country 
and the largest manufacturers of four 
wheel drive trucks in the world. 


Dealers will find F-W-D Trucks have 
more demonstrable selling points than 
any other truck made. New territories 
are being opened. Write for particulars. 


Trucks 


Write for illustrated catalog and book- 
lets describing in detail the principle 
and giving many proofs of the positive 
investment value of F-W-D Trucks. 


Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., Dept. R, Clintonville, Wisconsin 
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possibly outrun him; 
then he'll come up, take a look and clinch 
his cone lusions—after which he will at- 
tac 

“True for you, sir. He'll launch his 
torpedo and dive before I can get a shot at 
him or correct my range to hit him; then 
the torpedo will hit us and we'll go up like 
a shower of mush—probably with half a 
dozen men killed and nothing accomplished 
in the way of a return swat.” 

“That was the program a few months 
ago,” Cappy retorted triumphantly. ““Have 
you noticed, however, that since merchant- 


| men have been armed the submarines are 
| more and more prone, when attacking in 
| daylight, to pursue a steamer at a reason- 
| able distance and rake her with shell fire? 


If a vessel is fired on and her skipper, look- 
ing back, notes the position of the sub- 
marine and realizes that he cannot possibly 
outrun her and that she outranges him, 
what does he do, Mike? 

**He does the sensible thing. Heaves to 
to avoid loss of life, gets his men into the 
boats and abandons his ship to the Hun.” 

“Precisely! And if the Hun thinks he is 
not likely to be disturbed for a couple of 
hours, what does he do?” 

“Why,” said Murphy, “he comes 
aboard, removes all the stores he can 
particularly engine oil—and strips the 
vessel of all her brass, copper and bronze 
fittings. These metals are very scarce in 
Germany and they need all they can get in 
the manufacture of munitions.” 

“Correct! And we must bear in mind, 
Mike, the fact that a German is naturally 
thrifty; if he can sink a ship with shell fire 
or bombs set in her bilges he will not waste 
on her a torpedo that costs from ten to 
twenty thousand dollars. Now, will he?” 

“Well, I wouldn't, Mr. Ricks.” 

“Then my plan is absurdly simple. We 
merely provide a gorgeous opportunity for 
the enemy; we inculcate in him the idea 
that he is about to pick a soft one—then: 
Alas, poor Yorick!” 

Michael J. Murphy rose and put on his 
it. “‘Where are you going, Mike?” 

Cappy demanded. 

‘I’m going up to the navy yard at Mare 
Island,” the port captain declared, “to see 
if I cannot a k up a couple of six-inch rifles 
of the model they used when I was in the 
navy. They’re obsolete now, but I under- 
stand them—and while I’m getting the 
guns I'll pick up four or five old navy men. 
Leave it to me, Mr. Ricks.” 

“We'll give ‘em hell!” shouted Cappy. 

“We will!”’ quoth Michael J. Murphy 
with conviction. 


iv 

WO weeks later the old Costa Rica, 

looking somewhat youthful in a new 
coat of black paint and with a huge Amer- 
ican flag painted on each topside, slipped 
quietly out of San Francisco in ballast and 
for the iast time turned her nose toward 
Panama. In the brief period given him in 
which to overhaul her interior, Terence P. 
Reardon had accomplished wonders, and 
an hour after Mike Murphy had taken his 
bearings from Point San Pedro and laid out 
his course the chief came into the chart 
room to announce that the old girl was 
doing eight knots and, barring unexpected 
bad weather, would continue to do it with- 
out falling to pieces. “If I could have spint 
two t’ousand dollars more on her,” Terence 
declared, “I believe I could get another 
knot out av her. Time was whin she could 
do sixteen.” 

Cappy Ricks, 
cigar in the 
vigorously. “I 


his afternoon 
room, — 
don’t very often take 
notion to throw my money into the se by 
Terence,” he reminded his port engineer, 
“but when I do get that reckless I limit my- 
self to twenty thousand dollars, and that, in 
round figures, is what this old ruin will 
stand me about the time the torpedo blows 
you up on top of the fiddley. However, 
that isa trifling investment if we succeed in 
destroying a late-type German subm: rine 
with a couple of hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of torpedoe: s aboard. As a sporting 
proposition it’s somewhat more expensive 
than golf, but the excitement makes up for 
the added cost.” 

“The old box is alive with rats and bed- 
bugs,”’ Murphy complained. 

“If they annoy you, Mike, my boy, 
comfort yourself with the thought that 
they're all going to be drowned,” Cappy 


enjoying 
snug chart 


| replied gayly. 


Slowly the old packet wallowed down the 
coast, the while her crew, under Mike 
Murphy’s supervision, built gun platforms 
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fore and aft. pom their completion, 
the two six-inch guns Cappy had succeeded 
in getting from the navy were lifted out of 
the hold with the aid of the cargo winch and 
placed in position, one forward and the 
other aft. Thereupon the mate took 
charge of the Costa Rica, while Mike 
Murphy drilled his crew in range finding 
and celerity in loading the piece. Pointing 
the gun was entirely up to Murphy and, 
needless to state, the task was in capable 
hands, as was frequently demonstrated 
during target practice as they loafed down 
the coast. 

Upon arrival at Panama the Costa 
Rica’s bunkers were replenished and an 
extra supply of sacked coal was piled on deck, 
for with her patched-up boilers the old 
steamer was a hog on fuel. Then the me- 
chanics and carpenters and all men not 
vitally needed aboard for the remainder of 
the voyage were put ashore and furnished 
with transportation back to San Francisco 
by the regular Pacific Mail liner. Next, the 
name on the bows of the Costa Rica was 
painted out, the name boards at each end 
of her bridge removed and the raised-letter 
record of her identity and home port 
chipped off her stern; following which 
Cappy Ricks, Terence P. Reardon and 
Michael J. Murphy commended their souls 
to their Creator, and the Costa Rica 
slipped leisurely through the ditch and out 
into the Caribbean Sea. 

Fourteen days later Mike Murphy 
dropped round to Cappy Ricks’ cabin. 
“We're in the danger zone, sir,”” he an- 
nounced. “And from now on we're liable 
to meet one of the larger type of U-boats 
that operate a couple of thousand miles 
from the base of Zeebrugge.”’ 

“Very well,” Cappy replied 
“Whether torpedoed or shelled, 
structions are the same. Forbid the wireless 
operator to send out a call for help, 
heave to immediately and get the men into 
the boats and away from the ship. Terry 
Reardon will remain on duty in the engine 
room, provided it isn’t wrecked by a tor- 
pedo and the engine-room crew killed; you 
oo id your gun crew will remain aboar 7 and 
hide in the forecastle if it’s action front and 
in the auxiliary steering-gear house if the 
action is aft. will relieve the quarter- 
master, take charge of the wheel and direct 
the action. If I see that there isn’t going 
to be any action we'll put on life preservers, 
jump overboard and be picked up by our 
men in the boats. However, something 
teils me, Mike, that we're going to have a 
crack at = 

At that very instant something rapped 
the Costa Rica terrifically on the starboard 
side amidships and tore through her with 
a grinding, wrenching noise, followed by an 
explosion 

“There’s the crack you were speaking of, 
sir,” Murphy yelled and started for the 
door. Cappy Ricks grasped him frantically 
by the arm. “ Was that a shell or a tor 
pedo?” he cried. His voice, thin and shrill 
with age, quavered now with excitement. 

7 shell,”” Murphy answered 


calmly 
your 


It was a 
“Went through the second cabin.” 

“Then that German belongs to Alden P 
Ricks,” Cappy declared, and scurried for 
the pilot house. “‘Out and into the life 
boats!"’ he ordered the quartermaster, and 
shoved him away from the wheel. “Set her 
over to slow speed ahead,” he called to the 
mate, who was standing stupidly, gazing at 
the white puffs of smoke that marked the 
position of the submarine two miles off the 
starboard bow. The mate came to life, 
jammed over the handle of the marine tele- 
graph and, under an order bellowed to him 
by Mike Murphy from the main deck, 
abandoned the bridge for the boat deck, 
there to superintend the task of getting the 
men away from the ship. 

His first thrill of excitement having sub- 
sided, Cappy carefully drew the little half 
curtains on the pilot-house window, leaving 
a small slit through which he could observe 
the submarine without being observed him- 

self, for it was no part of his plan to dis- 
dun to the enemy the fact that the ship 
was not entirely deserted-—-and that the 
submarine commander should jump to the 
conclusion that she was deserted by all 
-: inds was precisely the condition that 

Cappy desired to bring about. 

Down in the engine room the indomi- 
table Terence Reardon, with one hand on 
the throttle and one eye on the stean 
gauge, put the Costa Rica under a dead- 
slow bell; she seemed scarcely to move, yet 
she had sufficient steerage way to enable 
Cappy to keep her pointed in the general 

Concluded on Page 45 
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~ Look Over the Whole 
- BattleField of Tiredom 


And you will discover one fact standing 
out with startling clearness, 











—the victory of United States Tires. 
+ + 7 
You will find that United States Tires are 


the acknowledged tires of endurance—of 
service—of low mileage cost. 





You will find that the United States Tire 
Company is the only tire company offering 
a complete line of tires to choose from, 


—the ‘Royal Cord’, the ‘Nobby’, the 
‘Chain’, the ‘Usco’, and the ‘Plain’—a 
tire for every need of price and use. 


You will find that United States Tires— 
all of the five—show consistent, tremendous 
sales increases, far in excess of the number 
of automobiles in use today over last year. 


* * * * 


These facts prove the victory, and demon- 
strate that 


United States Tires 
Are Good Tires 


‘Royal Cord’ ‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ ‘Usco’ ‘Plain’ 


Also tires for Motor Trucks, Motorcycles, 
Bicycles, and Aéroplanes 











United States Tubes and Tire Accessories Ilave All the Ster- 
ing Worth and Wear that Make United States Tires Su prem: 
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direction of the submarine, the commander 
of which, seeing the crew of the Costa Rica 
scurrying for the boats, contented himself 
with sending over half a dozen shrapnel for 
the purpose of hurrying them along; then 
be ceased firing, and when the boats pulled 
out from the ship in tow of a motor lifeboat 
and his powerful glasses showed neither 
guns nor sign of life upon the Costa Rica’s 
decks, he did exactly what Cappy Ricks 
figured he would do. 

He circled warily round his prize, but the 
absence of frantic wireless calls for help 
lulled his suspicions, and presently he bore 
down upon her, hove to two cable lengths 
abreast the wallowing hulk and watched 
her fully five minutes for a possible trap, 
for the absence of any name puzzled him. 
His suspicions subsided at length, however, 
the hatch in her turtle deck slid back and 
men appeared, dragging up a small collap- 
sible boat. 

Slowly, slowly—so gradually that it 
seemed the old vessel was merely drifting, 
Cappy brought the Costa Rica round until 
her bow pointed toward the submarine. 
Mike Murphy, standing just inside the 
forecastle door, kept his glance on the slit 
in the curtains on the pilot-house window 
and presently Cappy motioned violently to 
him. 

“To the gun!” ordered the captain. 
Followed by his gun crew he dashed out of 
the forecastle and up the companion ladder 
to the forecastle head. A jerk at a lever 
connecting a cunningly constructed set of 
controls, and the false topsides on the fore- 
castle head flopped to the deck, revealing 
Mike Murphy’s six-inch gun. Cappy saw 


him deflect the gun while another man 
traversed it; for five seconds his eyes 


pressed the sight, and when the gun re- 
mained motionless Cappy knew that the 
hull of the submarine was looming fairly on 
the intersection of the cross wires in the 
sight. The range was point-blank! 

Quick as were Murphy and his crew, 
however, the gun crew of the submarine 
was quicker. Before the Costa Rica's gun 
was properly laid, a shrapnel from the sub- 
marine flew a foot over the heads of the 
Murphyites and burst fifty yards beyond 
the ship. “‘Ah, missed!"’ breathed Michael 
J.—and raised his hand. The gunner re- 
leased the firing pin and the six-inch pro- 
jectile with which the gun had been loaded 
for two days crashed into the submarine 
at her water line. 

A terrific explosion followed the shot. 
Cappy Ricks, gazing popeyed with horror, 
saw the submarine disintegrate and dis- 
appear in a huge waterspout; when the 
water settled only a vast and widening 
smear of heavy fuel oil showed where she 
had been. 

From the forecastle head Michael Mur- 
phy yelled to Cappy Ricks. “ Well, are you 
satisfied, sir?” On his part, Cappy, jubi- 
lant, even in the instant when he knew 
thirty new faces were already whining 
round the devil, dashed out on the bridge, 
seized the whistle cord and swung on it. 
A sad, nautical sob from the Costa Rica’s 
siren answered him, and ten seconds later 
Terence Reardon whistled up the bridge. 
Cappy let go the whistle cord and took up 
the speaking tube. “ Hello,” he piped. 

“What the divil do ye mean be blowin’ 
that whistle?” roared Terence, thinking he 
was addressing the mate. “ Wit’ me alone 
in the engine room how d’ye expect me to 
keep shteam up on this ould hooker wit’ 
you blowin’ it off in the whistle! Take 
shame to yourself!” 

**Mike sunk the submarine! Mike sunk 
the submarine!" Cappy shrilled over and 
over again. ‘‘Come up, Terence, and see 
the oil. See the oil, Terence, see the oil! 
Mike sunk the submarine, Mike sunk it. 
Bully for Mike! Oh, bully! Bully! Bully! 
Mike sunk it, but I schemed it. Come up, 
Terence, I’m going to faint.” 

And then, with shrill yips of delirious 
delight he slid down the companion to the 
main deck, to be gathered in Michael J. 
Murphy’s arms and hugged and passed to 
the gun crew, who hoisted him to their 
shoulders and paraded joyously and blas- 
phemously round the deck. 

“T told you he wouldn’t use a torpedo if 
he could do the trick with shells,”” Cappy 
shouted. “I told you he’d board us if we 
didn’t wireless for help. Ha, ha, ha! Te- 
hee!” And he burst into shrill cachinna- 
tions. “I outthought the scoundrel— goin’ 
to get a patent on my idea—turn it over to 
the Government—oh, Mike! Oh, Terence! 
Get the steward back aboard. We must 
have some liquor. They used to serve grog 
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in the old navy after a victory, didn’t they? 
Yi-yi-yi! Oh, mamma!” 

Terence P. Reardon came up and prof- 
fered his greasy paw, the while his quizzical 
glance swept the oily sea. “* Well, sor,”’ he 
remarked philosophically, “what wit’ bein’ 
a Christian I’m a little bit sorry the Dutch- 
man lost, but back av that agin I'm a little 
bit glad we won. Michael, do you get those 
blackguards o’ mine down below as quick as 
ye can, or we'll be all day gettin’ shteam up 
agin in this ould brute av a ship.” 


v 

WO days passed uneventfully; then 

shortly before sunset on the third day 
the lookout reported a periscope about a 
thousand yards distant and three points 
off the port bow. Cappy Ricks’ old knees 
promptly commenced to knock together 
with excitement. 

“Here’s where Terence gets that tor- 
pedo if he doesn’t come up out of the engine 
room,” Mike Murphy remarked laconi- 
cally, and promptly whistled Terence on 
the engine-room speaking tube. “‘Come up 
or be blown up,” he yelled. 

“Divil a fear! We're comin’,”’ Terence 
replied. 

The chief and his crew had just reached 
the deck when the black shining turtleback 
of the submarine broke water. 

“They have to come to the surface to 
discharge a torpedo,”” Murphy explained to 
Cappy Ricks. 

“Great Godfrey! Here it comes! 
shrilled Cappy, and watched, fascinated, 
the wake of the torpedo as it raced toward 
them. Just as Terence Reardon and his 
engine crew came panting up on the bridge 
the old Costa Rica walked into it. “‘Me 
ingine room! I knew it!” cried Terence. 
Then the explosion came. 

From where he lay on his back, half 
stunned, Cappy Ricks saw water and 
wreckage fly high in the air. The Costa 
Rica shivered. So did Cappy. Then the 
débris descended, and Cappy, choked with 
salt water, dimly realized that Terence 
Reardon had him in his arms and was carry- 
ing him down to the boat deck, where the 
motor lifeboat swung wide in the davits. 

“Here, take the boss from me,” Terence 
commanded, and passed Cappy to a negro 
fireman, who carried the old man forward 
and laid him on a pile of blankets, pre- 
viously placed there for just such an 
emergency. 

Then the lifeboat commenced to drop 
away from the towering black topside and 
Cappy was aware of Michael J. Murphy’s 
face—white, anxious,  terrified—gazing 
down at him from the ship’s rail. 

“I’m just suffering from the shock,” 
Cappy called. “Mike, you ‘tend to busi- 
ness. Remember what I told you and tell 
the crew to keep their mouths shut. He'll 
do the natural thing and walk into your 
hand.” 

Murphy, reassured, waved his hand, and 
with his gun crew fled aft to the little 
house that protected the auxiliary steering 
gear from the weather, where they con- 
cealed themselves. In the meantime the 
other lifeboats had been lowered away; the 
painter from the third boat was passed to 
the second, which in turn passed its painter 
to the motor boat, and the ship’s company 
hauled clear of the shattered, sinking ship. 
The Costa Rica was going down by the 
head, and Cappy, curious as any human 
being, sat up to watch his decoy disappear. 

The submarine steamed up to them. 
“What vessel is that?” her commander 
shouted from the conning tower in excellent 
English. 

“The American steamer Soak-it-to-’em, 
of Rotten Row,” Cappy Ricks replied, 
“carrying a cargo of post holes to Walla 
Walla. She has three decks and no bottom.” 
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“How do you spell the name?"’ the Ger- 
man bawled. 

“Can't hear you,” Cappy fibbed 
sotto voce, to Mr. Reardon 
ahead, Terry.” 

“How do you spell the name?" the sub- 
marine captain repeated. 

Cappy jibbered something unintelligible, 
and Mr. Reardon added to the puzzle by 
bellowing the information that the p was 
silent, as in pneumonia. All! this time the 
motor boat was putting distance between 
itself and the submarine, and the 
gusted German, as a last resort, steamed 
away and circled round the rapidly lifting 
stern of the doomed Costa Rica, confident 
that there he would find the record of 
her identity and home port— information 
which, in his methodical German way, he 
desired to include in his official report to 
the Admiralty. And while he ratched 
slowly past, striving to find with his bin 
oculars that which was not, Michael J 
Murphy and his bully boys came aft with 
a rush, tore aside the tarpaulin that 
screened the stern gun and expeditiously 
opened fire. To Cappy Ricks’ horror Mur- 
phy’s first shot was a clean miss, and in- 
stantly the big sub started to submerge 
with a hoarse sucking sound that brought 
despair to Cappy Ricks’ heart. She was 
halfway under before Murphy's gun was re- 
loaded, but quite calmly the gun was 
traversed and deflected until the black 
stern flashed across the intersection of the 
wires in the sight; then Murphy's hand 
dropped and the gun roared 

“That'll do nicely, lads,” he told his 
crew. “Tore the stern off her that time; 
and from this dive she'll not come up 
Cappy Ricks was right. He banked on 
human nature, and if curiosity isn’t a 
human trait then I'm a Chinaman. Over- 
board with you, and away before the old 
girl goes under or we'll be sucked down in 
the vortex.” 

And overboard they went, to be picked 
up five minutes later by Terence and Cappy 
in the motor lifeboat. “You were right, 
Mr. Ricks,” cried Murphy as he scrambled 
into the boat. “Curiosity killed the cat!” 

“Yes, and it’s blamed near killed me,” 
Cappy declared feebly. “‘Some of that 
débris came down and hit me a slap on the 
dome Jerusalem! There goes my de- 
coy —peace to her bones!” 

The Costa Rica dove to the Port of Miss- 
ing Ships. Michael J. Murphy, however, 
did not turn to see her disappear; he was 
gazing, instead, at a thin red trickle that 
came from under Cappy’s cap band and 
was running down his wizened neck. 
“Mr. Ricks,” he said anxiously, “you're 
wounded.”” - 

Cappy rubbed the sore spot, and when he 
withdrew his fingers they were bloody 

“By the Holy Pink-Toed Prophet!" he 
gasped wonderingly. “ You're right, Mike. 
I’ve been wounded in action with the 
enemies of my country! So help me, Mike. 
I've actually lived to shed my blood for 
the Stars and Stripes, like any other 
Ricks.” 

He gazed wonderingly at Mike Murphy. 
“Now I can die happy,” he murmured. 
“I’ve done my bit.” 

“Yes, begorra,” rumbled Terence P. 
Reardon, “an’ if I have my way about it 
ye’re honorably discharged from the serv- 


Then, 
“Kick her 


dis- 


ice this minute, Misther Ricks. I'll gal- 
livant no more wit’ you in ye're ould 
breadbaskets av shteamers. "Tis highly 


dangerous an’ no business for a man av 
family.” 

Mike Murphy grinned at his colleague. 
“For all that, Terence,”’ he declared, “ you 
must admit that Mr. Ricks’ scheme for 
destroying submarines is the only practical 
one yet devised.” 

“Thrue for ye, Michael. But shtill, like 
all fine invintions, the idjea has its dhraw 
backs. Now if we could only be sure av a 
continyous supply av ould ships for use as 
decoys a 

“Tseea smudge of smoke " 
Ricks. 

Mike Murphy followed the old man’s 
pointing finger. “There's only one kind of 
boat makes a smudge like that,”’ he de- 
clared; “and it’s a destroyer. Safe and 
well out of a glorious adventure. Faith, 
we're the lucky divils; and by this and by 
that, I'll enlist aboard that destroyer, now 
that I’m here on the job.” 

“Do—an’ good luck to you!" murmured 
Terence 

“Amen,” said Cappy Ricks, and fingered 
his trifling but honorable wound. “Gosh!” 
he murmured. “If Skinner could only 
know a thrill like this!” 


cried Cappy 
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T LUNCHTIME Ladd was three down and the pros- 
wasn't good. 

The boy was going great guns, and fight as he would 
the older man could hardly keep pace with the brilliancy 
For three days at Fox Chase, and else- 
here for several weeks before, no one had been able to 
The gallery rushed into the 

ubhouse was confusion. Such golf had never 
been played before at Fox Chase except perhaps when the 
there; but that was entirely different. 
started 
ns (om- 


pect 


f his opponent. 


top his \ orious career, 


and all 
profes ionals were 
At two o'clock the 
out agair The Gres 
mittee had men out with ropes; 


j 


he crowd Wa t 


0 large 
Tw o 


getting 
to be handled otherwise. 
hours later they passed the club- 
A reporter ru shed tothe 
telephone and sent the news to 
town for paper: 

Ladd one down at thir- 


teenth.” 


house 


the evening 
the 


‘The old bov’s certainly 
fighting,” he said to a passer-by 
as he ran out to the fourteenth 


“The kid’s going to break, 
ure!” answered the other. 
They driven 


the boy 


had already 
far down the 
the other far, but not so far. 


course, 
The older man 
played a brassy; Again the 
older man played, and ran the ball up to the 
hole and ten feet be yond; the boy putted 
and stopped six inches to one side. 
The crowd pushed 
** Doesn't look much like cracking, eh?’ 
‘Wait! Watch this.” 


I tell you?” 


the boy, an iron. 


lose to see better. 

"said the reporter. 
Ladd sank the putt. “‘What did 
lhe boy showed his disappointment. Those putts had 
been going down one after the other all day. 

And then the boy did crack; it came fair and true on the 
green. His ball was not more than two feet from 
Ladd’s, fifteen feet Yet his ball 
dropped in and the boy missed. 

And se the match ended. To be sure, it was only all 
even and three to go; yet not one of those hundreds but 
knew that it was all over. 

The reporter shut the door of the telephone booth. 

“Ladd two up—last five holes; Ladd four, three, five, 
three, four; Scott four, four, sixteenth pick up, three, five 
I should say yes—do the kid good too.” 

Ladd walked through the crowd, nodding to the many 
who congratulated him, signed his caddie check and went 
4 dozen of his clubmates followed him, 
gathering round his locker. 

“Nice work, Hughy, old boy; you done noble!” 

* You certainly had the putts running proper.” 

A credit to my long years of instruction.” 

They didn’t take it seriously —it was an old story. Ladd, 
the best golfer among them, had won before and had won 
He'd kept his head down, and he'd 
hit the putts fair and given them a chance; and he never 
quit. What more could mortal golfer do? Had he lost, it 
would have been much the same. 

“Hard luck! Some kid that!” 
sort 

The boy, in another part of the locker room, was trying 
as hard as he could to make no excuses. He smiled and 
kept his head up. He is a nice boy and will go far, if he 
keeps straight—as we hope he will. 

Ladd dressed and went out on the piazza. The crowd 
was less, but he still had many hands to shake, But he 
passed on and went out under the trees, where a woman 
with two small children was sitting on a bench. As he 
approached the two youngsters ran to him. 

“Did yer beat "im, Uncle Hugh?” the girl cried. 
“Sure, he beat ‘im! Didn't you?” 

The boy, older, was proud of. his knowledge, but wished 
his sister to be doubly reprimanded, 

“Did you beat him bad?” 

No, indeed; it was awfully close.” 

“Good for you, Hughy!” 

He sat down beside her. 

“My, it’s hot! Where's Bill?” 

“Out playing, of course. I’m surprised he gave up the 
afternoon to watch you. He asked me before he started 
how late we could have dinner.” 

It was June and the days were long. Hugh laughed. 

“TI suppose that means dinner about nine.’ 

“Oh, not so bad as that; but pretty nearly, I'm afraid. 
Shall we wait here for him?” 

**No; let’s go up. Is your car here?” 


hiteent! 


the cup; away. again 


some match? 


to the locker room. 


“ 


in much the same way 


or something of the 


This from the mother 


“Yes; I'll get it. How about something to drink?” 
“Oh, don’t mind; we'll get something at the house.” 
A voice came from the piazza: “Oh, Hugh! Come get 
your cup; they’re giving them away.” 
* You get it for me, Fred.” 
“Nope; got to make a 
nice little speech.” 
Hughrose. “ Nothingfor 
it, I guess. Hey, kids, like 


or 


some lemonade? 
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Mary Nash Swam Well — Quite as Well as the Numerous Smal Boys 


“T'd rather have a big glass of sa’sp’rilla.’ 
“T want lemonade.” 
“All right. I'll send it along if you’re very good.” 


Hugh went in and got his cup. 
“Tell em about being awfully lucky, Hughy.” 
“Tell "em how proud you are that you were victorious, 


even if - 

“Oh, shut up, Jonesy! Can’t you see he’s going to make 
a real speech?” 

But he didn’t. He took his huge cup, looked at it rather 
ruefully, dropped in into the flannel bag, tucked it under 
his arm, thanked the honorable chairman of the Greens 
Committee and went his way. 

This was to his motor, in which he placed Helen Ladd 
and her two children. They admired the new cup. 

“Give it to me, Uncle Hugh!” cried small Louise. 

“Ask your mother,” he told her. 

“Why, of course not, Louise,” the mother answered. 

But he did, nevertheless. At any rate they, the big man 
and the little girl, found a place for it and admired it 
proudly. Mrs. Ladd was not enthusiastic. 

“Bill's only golf virtue is that he doesn’t win cups—at 
least, not many. They're simply horrible to keep clean; 
and, Hugh, they’re not beautiful, are they?” 

Hugh took an unholy delight in inflicting them on his 
sister-in-law. However, this, like many of its predeces- 
sors, remained—the question of ownership uncertain. 

The children were put to bed. Elizabeth Noyes, who 
lived just across the lawn and a step down the lane, came 
tripping radiantly across the grass; a slender girl, blond 
and very beautiful, most_people thought. Her coming was 
a matter of course. She always came on Saturday evening. 
Helen always hoped that Hugh would marry her, but she 
was afraid he never would until it was too late to be worth 
while anyway. She suspected Elizabeth of being quite 
willing. 

“Darn that Wood woman!” she thought many a time. 

Eventually William arrived. They dined and played 
bridge, and Hugh took Elizabeth home, as he did week 
after week. Elizabeth looked into her glass a little longer 
than usual that night. 

“Thirty-three—getting on. Hugh must be 
eight—no, not quite; nearer thirty-seven.” 

No mistake— they were getting on. But if it couldn't be, 
it couldn’t, and that was the end of it; but it would be so 
nice and comfortable. 

The next day Hugh played golf. He always played after 
a tournament—the joy of just hitting "em without caring 
where they went was a relief after studying every shot 
through a long tournament. And he could talk and listen 
to the others. The strain was off. 

Late that afternoon he sat on the clubhouse piazza. 
Fred Taylor and Jones, the club comedian, were with him. 

“Going to Shinnecock this year, Hugh?” Taylor asked. 

“I haven’t made up my mind; I’ve been thinking of 
something farther north. I'm going to take July; Bill gets 
August this year.” 


thirty- 
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September 8, 1917 


By ARTHUR CRABB 


BY WILL GREFE 


“Why not come to Kittibunk? 
Ever been there?” 

“Yes, indeed; but not for three 
or four years.” 

“The course is really pretty 
good now. Johnny Hayes will be 
there in July, and Ham Titus and 
Henry will be there most of the 
time.” 

“How’s the hotel?” 

“Just the same; the food is 
better, if anything.”’ 

“Ice cream Wednesdays and Sundays.” This from 
Jones. 

“We'll guarantee you at least one square meal a day, 
and a bed, in case of need.” 

Later it was so decided. Hugh made his plans to 
spend July at Kittibunk. 

From the club he went to the Noyes’, picked up 
Elizabeth, and later his brother and sister-in-law, and 
they went to the Mills’ to supper. This, too, was a mat- 
ter of course. All four and certain others always went 
to the Mills’ for Sunday supper. 

Monday at eight o’clock Hugh sat down at his desk. 
For two hours he read mail and dictated letters. At ten 
o'clock he went to a directors’ meeting. At twelve he 
went to a committee meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. At one he went te lunch at the Downtown Clu 
and talked business with Graves, Simpson, Sam Hughes 
and his brother William. At three o’clock he stood 
before the huge structure that housed Hugh Ladd & 
Sons Company. You couldn’t see it at all from Canal 
Street; the front, new and shiny, with its glazed terra- 
cotta and big windows, was impressive, but behind that 
building were others, older and very dull. Three of them 

had once been thought imposing when, one by one, 
William Ladd had added them to the four smaller ones 
that his father, Hugh, had built—built way back in 1840, 
when he moved from Cooper Street. 

Huge motor trucks came down Canal Street and went 
through the arch to the loading platforms. A locomotive, 
clanging its bell, slowly pushed half a dozen freight cars 
under another arch up toward Orchard Street. This was 
the afternoon shift. A line of empties was waiting to be 
taken away. Hugh Ladd & Sons Company dealt in pro- 
visions. No need to say, when you looked at the great 
building and knew of the others hidden behind it, that the 
dealings were in great quantities—wholesale, it is called. 
Of course there were stories, and well-founded stories, too, 
that Hugh Ladd & Sons Company owned almost all, if not 
all, the stock in the great stores of the Kenny-Wall Com- 
pany, which sold groceries. 

Hugh Ladd, the grandson of the Ladd of 1840, gazed for 
many minutes at the buildings, at the dozens of huge 
motors, at the puffing engine. He was something of a 
dreamer, this youth of thirty-seven. His eyes took in all 
the activity before him; yet there was a dreamy look in 
them. He walked along to Orchard Street. A saloon was 
on the corner; next to it two old houses—one with a make- 
shift show window exposing old tools, worn clothing, a new 
revolver or two, and a tray of cheap jewelry. The other 
was empty; the sign that once told that it was for sale or 
rent had lost its bright lettering, and would before long fall 
into the area unless someone plucked up courage and, hop- 
ing against hope that it might be sold, nailed it up again. 
And then a lumberyard—a small, no-account lumberyard, 
pushed very close to the grave by its huge competitors in 
the less densely populated districts. An old shanty beside 
the great gate was ready to stop work and close its battered 
shutters if the old man inside would only let it. 

But Hugh saw none of this; he had seen it so often that 
he need not look again to know each rotten beard, each 
crumbling brick. The time had come when this block must 
pass; when the old man in the shanty, the Jew in the 
pawnshop, the German in the saloon, must gather together 
their worldly goods and move off, out of the way of progress. 

And progress was Hugh Ladd & Sons Company. Prog- 
ress had preémpted the other side of the warehouse. There 
was no way to go but south, across Orchard Street, and the 
time had come. Hugh, through his half-closed ey 
rising story upon story, a structure beautiful, massive, 
impressive. It was not to be now, but in a year or two; 
and the way must be made clear before progress, coming 
perhaps from the other side, made it impossible. 

The vision faded; there came a look in his eyes that, if 
you had been quite close, you might have thought was sad- 
ness. But how could such as he be sad? And yet it was 
sadness, for—what was it all for? For his nephew, the 
third Hugh Ladd? Or perhaps a charity or a dozen chari- 
ties, or a public library like Carnegie’s? Hugh shrugged 
his shoulders and walked back to his office. 

Continued on Page 49 
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Raynster is a new name inthe rain-coat world. 
A name backed by a line of highest quality 
storm-coats. To make these coats easily identi- 
fied each bears the Raynster label. Raynsters have 
come to lighten rain-darkened days. They have 
come to bring you comfort and_ protection. 
They have come to give men, women and chil- 
dren storm-coats to fit every individual need. 


Raynster is the family name of a variety 
of storm-coats more numerous than you 
can comprehend. There are rubber-sur- 
faced coats for farmers and other men 
who work outdoors. 


Raynster 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 









* 


There are neatly tailored, stylish coats for men- 
about-town. And between these extremes are a 
host of Raynsters for every degree of dress or work. 


No matter who you are, where you are, o1 
what you do, there is a Raynster that will fit 
you—physically, practically and financially. 
Seek this comfort and protection now. It awaits 

every man, woman, boy and girl. 


A booklet has been printed showing 
some of the popular Raynsters for men, 
women and children. Write for a copy. 
Ask your dealer to show you Raynsters. 


United States Rubber Company 


Clothing Division, New York and Boston 
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We Have Backed Our Judgment With 
a $37,000,000 Order for 


Nash Cars 


When we, the Nash distributors, assembled in July for our three-day 
Convention at the factory we had our first glimpse of the new Nash car. 
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It surpassed even our expectations as to what C. W. Nash and his 
organization of picked automobile experts would be able to produce. 


DANA VAR VA Vi San Va 


So we backed our judgment with money. On the spot we demanded and signed orders for 
37,000,000 dollars’ worth of these cars—more than The Nash Motors Company had originally 
planned to build during the coming year. This necessitated a big production increase. 
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In our opinion the new Nash car, which will be formally announced next week in this 
publication, creates a class and sets a new standard of motor car construction and value. 


We will exhibit and sell the: mew Nash car through our dealers in practically every city 
in the United States starting September 15th. 


Dealers interested in securing territory may obtain information by writing the nearest 
distributor listed below. 
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NASH SALES COMPANY Madison, Wis. WARREN-NASH MOTOR CORP. 123 W. 64th St., New York City 
G. P. Miller, President Cc. B Nae President 
Chicago Branch 2258 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. ep tenyh pd 5. lpia ceeded lace iemaaaae 
Jos. G. Roberts, Manager ; : 
Northern three-fourths of Ilinois, eastern 40°; of lowa and northwestern Indiana. HURLEY MOTOR CO. Philadelphia, Pa. 


: - seal : J. S. Hurley, President 
Kansas City Branch WH ag awn Ave., Kansas City, Mo. Eastern Pennsylvania, southern New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and Virginia 
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States of Kansas and Oklahoma, panhandle of Texas, northeastern New Mexico ¥ . 
an diana adeaienios MEMPHIS-NASH MOTOR CO. ’ Memphis, Tenn. 
, ; Noble S. Bruce, Secretary and General Manager 
Milwaukee Branch 457-9 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. Western Tennessee, State of Mississippi, and northeastern Arkansas 
Rudolf Hokanson, Manager . 
State of Wisconsin, and northern Peninsula of Michigan MANGELS-KIRBY CO. Jacksonville, Fla. 
Omaha Branch 10th and Howard Sts., Omaha, Nebr. Conrad Mangels, Pres. and Treas.; C. C. Kirby, Vice-Pres. and Manager 
State of Florida. 
T. H. McDearmon, Manager 
State of Nebraska, western 60°), of lowa and south one-fourth of South Dakota DOWLING MOTOR CO Charlotte, N. C 
Minneapolis Branch 1021-23 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. H. S. and G. Dowling, Distributors 
J. H. Ramsden, Manager Western North Carolina and the State of South Carolina 


P. J. DOWNS CO. 1021-23 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. ROTTERSMANN AUTOMOBILE & TRUCK CO. St. Louis, Mo. 
P. J. Downs, President Rot P dent 
States of Minnesota and North Dakota, north three-fourths of South Dakota, Eastern Missouri and eaten, oT 

cast seven-cighths of Montana and north one-third of Wyoming . 


CENTAUR MOTOR CO. Chicago, IN. COLORADO-NASH MOTOR SALES CO. Denver, Colo. 
> A. W. Spinney, President; F.H. Gleason, Secy D. F. Minor, Treas 
A. M. Robbins, President 
Northeastern Hlinois and northwestern Indiana State of Colorado and southern two-thirds of Wyoming and northern part of 
New Mexico 
McKAY-NASH MOTOR CO Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Robert McKay, Fresident CHILCOTT-NASH MOTOR CO. Seattle, Wash. 
Western half of Michigan W. K. Chilcott, President 
LOSEY-NASH MOTOR CO. Indianapolis, Ind. ep = ae and Oregon, northern Idaho and western Montana and 
R. H. Losey, President 
State of Indiana, except northwest cornet PACIFIC-NASH MOTOR CO. San Francisco, Cal. 
THE OHIO-NASH CO. Cleveland, Ohio S. S. Hawley, President 
J. V. Mahoney, President; J. L. Forsyth, Secretary Northern California, northern Nevada. 
State of Ohio, northeastern Kentu ky, four counties in northwestern Virginia, and sss stu Tee 
southwestern West Virginia ‘ : ‘ Utah Division Salt Lake City, Utah 
~ = State of Utah, southwestern Wyoming and southern Idaho 
NASH PITTSBURG MOTOR CO. Pittsburg, Pa. . ' 
C G. Anderson, Manager; B. F. Spencer, Sales Manager McARTHUR BROTHERS Phoenix, Ariz. 
Western Pennsylvania and north half of West Virginia Chas. A. McArthur, President 


]. A. CRAMER Buffalo, N. Y. State of Arizona 


Western New York and northwestern Pennsylvania. SOUTHWEST TEXAS NASH MOTORS CO. San Antonio, Texas 
H. BARCROFT WHITE CORP. Syracuse, N. Y. L. Mittee, Genssal Manager 
H. B. White, President ‘ Southern Texas 


Northern and central New York 
. F. E. McLARTY CO. Dallas, Texas 
©. P. ROCKWELL, Inc. Boston, Mass. F. E. McLarty, Manager 


C. P. Rockwell, President Northern Texas and southern New Mexico, comprising Dallas and El Paso 
New England States, except western Connecticut. Territories 
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Continued from Page 46) 

At four o’clock he drove to the club. Two college boys 
were playing tennis. He watched them for a while and 
then went to the pool, swam about in the cool water, dressed 
in flannels and went up to dinner. After dinner he sat on 
the piazza looking over the valley. At half past eight he 
drove up to see Fred Taylor. 

“T want you to get the options on the block across 
Orchard Street from our place and let me have the figures. 
Yes; clear through the block.” 

“Tt’s as good as that, is it, Hugh?” Taylor exclaimed. 

“Yes; I'm afraid it’s as good as that, or better 
damn it!” 

And Freddie, the kind-hearted genial Freddie, who 
struggled hard to take proper care of five little Taylors 
and a Mother Taylor, felt just a little bit sorry for the 
great man. 

“And,” he thought when Hugh was gone, “with all the 
years he has left, what will it come to and what will he do 
with it all?” 

Hugh went back to the club. He strolled into the billiard 
room; no one was there except some boys, having a hilari- 
ous game of pool. The piazza was deserted. In the living 
room two or three club habitués, old men in easy chairs, 
were reading magazines. He went on into the writing room; 
it was quite empty. He sat down at a desk and took from 
his pocket a letter. It was a long letter in a very masterful 
feminine hand. He read it through—read it as though this 
were the second or even the third reading. Then he wrote: 


Dear Clara: As usual I am at the club. As usual I came 
out from town with all my worldly goods and am living in 
my share of twenty or thirty large luxuriously furnished 
rooms, and alone in two rather small ones, the same two, 
on the third floor. As usual the same old crowd is here 
the same old wrecks who complain about the tables d’hdte, 
and wander aimlessly about hoping that something will 
turn up to brighten their sordid existence. Later on, when 
families go away for the summer, the husbands will drift 
in to stay from Monday nights to Friday mornings. 

Luckily I’m not about very much in the evenings unless 
something special is going on, likea bridge game. To-morrow 
night we are te have one, and the stakes will be so high that 
I shall wonder whether two of the men are playing for socia- 
bility and love of the game, or for profit, which, of course, 
will to a large extent take the pleasure out of it for me. 
Almost always I win. I kept track of it for a while and sent 
a check to a home for old ladies, to ease my conscience. 
Lucky in cards, and so on, you know; here, at least, is 
some proof of the adage. 

But, as I say, I’m not here a great deal in the evening 
Bill and Helen take good care of me, and there are others 
who tolerate my poor wits for the sake of cheering my 
weary soul. That, of course, isn’t true—the weary soul 
part—I was trying to appear sad, but I cannot hope to 
impress you that way; you know me quite too well. 

I have decided to go to Kittibunk for July; this year it’s 
Bill’s turn to take August. As a matter of fact, August is 
usually a better month here than July. So, if you happen 
to be writing in July, which you will if you write to me 
every six weeks according to schedule, try addressing it to 
the Kittibunk House. 

Will you be somewhere near by, up or down the coast? 
You are such a flyabout I never know where you are most 
likely to be. How about the Harrisons—are they still 
steadies of yours? If they are I suppose that means at 
least a month on the banks of the magnifique riviére 
what’s its name—Matticoe?—that’s near it, I’m sure. 
Some day it will dry up completely when no one is looking, 
and then what will the Harrisons do? 

I had another vision to-day; and as you know I am 
always depressed for a day or two after I have one of them 
This one I am afraid is nearly a reality. Things are boom- 
ing so with the Ladd boys that it is hard to keep up. We 
are going to build another warehouse, as large as or larger 
than all the others put together. Just what for I don't 
know. Heaven knows we've troubles enough now, without 
adding to them. But, in a way, it’s the only serious pur- 
suit I have; so I suppose it is good for me. Bill sails along, 
his dear old lovable self, bringing cargo after cargo to port 
and expecting me to pass them along to the unsuspecting 
public. But enough of shop. Sometimes I wish you were a 
fortune hunter—if you are, I’m afraid I can qualify. 

I wonder sometimes whether you are as happy as your 
letters sound. I have just read again the one that drifted 
in Friday night. I hope you are. You know that, just as 
you know that I wish I could make you happier. I think 
a great deal, trying to discover something that 
I can do; but I am always unsuccessful. A 
book now and again, a flower or two when the 
means of delivery are practical, and that is all. 
You know how much I wish that I could do 
more. 

It is very sweet of you, and very kind, to 
tell me that I am not to go on believing that 
I can never marry any woman but you; that 
I must not think of you that way any more. 
But you have been telling me that for 
a long time—nearly fifteen years, isn’t 
it? And somehow it doesn’t make any 
difference. I warn you that I shall take 
you at your word; if some gay widow 
or blushing schoolgirl comes along and 
catches my eye I shall have no com- 
punction about forgetting you — but 
they don’t catch my eye, that way at 
least. Helen still has hopes for me, even 
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tries to be the wily matchmaker on occasion; but I am 
afraid there is little hope. The hope that some day you 
will change your mind is the only hope I have. You 
understand, of course, that I am proposing to you again 
And if you do change your mind, telegraph—don't writ 


He wrote on till very late 

During the last week in June, with Fred Taylor, Hugh 
left for Kittibunk. It took two days to reach Boston where 
they spent a day, and another day to the little village in 
Maine that for three months took on all the airs of a real 
summer resort. Fortunately for Kittibunk its advantages 
were of the simpler sort, and its people, even its summer 
people, were simple folk. No gorgeous palace paraded 
under the name of cottage. No yachts came into its bay to 
dwarf the little sailboats that anchored in Clark's Cove 
Few cocktails were shaken within its precincts and ciga 
rettes were male accomplishments 

Some day Kittibunk may descend to fashion, but it had 
not descended on the day when Hugh and Taylor greeted 
the five little Taylors and Mother Taylor on the lawn of 
their tiny cottage; a cottage so small that people often 
wondered how the big Taylors and all the little Taylors 
could possibly get into it, until Mrs. Taylor showed them 
how large the loft really was and how there was room for 
at least two and perhaps three more, especially if they 
were boys. 

The next morning, with the oldest Taylor boy—he was 
twelve only last week—Hugh walked down the village 
street to Clark’s, next to the shipyard where not so many 
years ago the Clarks had built huge schooners that sailed 
to every corner of the globe. But now the present Clark 
built catboats and in his odd moments fashioned canoes. 

From him Hugh purchased all right and title 
in a catboat for the month of July, and a canoe, 
for without a canoe one must swim to his boat if 
he wishes to sail at Kittibunk, for that proud 
village boasts but one small landing where you 
may take people aboard, but where you are not 
allowed to remain, except for the briefest possible 
moment. 

They sailed it, the boy proudly, out into the 
cove and moored her to the buoy Clark had told 7 
them of. Then they paddled over to the bathing 
beach and Hugh engaged a bathhouse. A few 
minutes later they emerged in bathing suits and 
walked through the sand down to the beach It 
was early and only a few children were there 
before them. 


were throwing a ball about with a girl. Hugh 
watched them as he lay on the warm sand; 
watched their bare arms and legs, already tanned 
dark by the sun, their active bodies supple with 
youth; listened to their laughter. He watched 
the girl too. How skillfully she caught the ball 
and threw it—-quite as skillfully as any of the 
boys and much 
more gracefully 
Presently the 
oldest Tay lor 
boy, faithful to 
his older friend 
as long as he 
could be, ran 
and joined them. 
In a little while 
Mrs. Taylor, 
ac companied by 
three little Tay- 
lors, appeared 
and sat down 
beside him. 


On one side some boys larger than the rest Y 






Then Freddy himself and Titus; then others, until there 
was a large. group 

Hugh had forgotten the ball players—he was talking to 
Titus and Mrs. Titus— when the avalanche descended. At 
least a thousand boys, ranging from medium size to a very 


little larger, came racing toward them, and, stopping snd 
denly in their midst, became five very quiet and unoffend 


ing youths 

Hugh grabbed the innocent oldest Taylor boy and was 
about to pummel him with tragic fierceness when he quite 
unexpectedly discovered that the girl } ome, too, and 





that he was about to place the oldest Taylor boy directly 
' 
in her lap 


Look out !"’ the ilprit screamed Marvy hasn't done 


Mary hadn't anda the oldest Taylor DOY eS aped 

Then Mrs. Taylor introduced him. He was quite sur- 
prised to find that Mary wasn’t a child; indeed, she was 
quite grown up-—twenty at least, Hugh thought. Mary 
was really twenty-five 

“You throw wonderfully, for a girl e told her. 


“My one and only accomplishment; and there is so little 
chance to do it.” 

Then they all went into the water 

Mary Nash's statement that ball playing was her only 
accomplishment was at least an exaggeration. She swam 
well—quite as well as the numerous small boys that were 
constantly about her. Hugh did not notice this. He saw 
her swimming, as a matter of course; but the only thing 
that made an impression upon him that morning was 
that she was quite as unconscious of herself as any of the 
much-mentioned small boys. Her bathing dress was never 
thought of; it was never neces 
sary tor her to give her suit a 
useless pull or two, as though to 























































indicate to any who might be 
looking that she would like to 
cover up her knees, even if she 
couldn't. 

She played with the smallest 
but-one Taylor boy just exactly 
as she would have played with 
him had no one been within a 
thousand miles 

When she came from the bath 
house in her white skirt and 
waist, and black stockings and 
white buckskin shoes, Hugh 
really looked at her for the first 
time. In ;¢ 
thought she was a very nice 


a casual way he 


looking girl 


More or less as a large family 


they walked back to the canoes 
and paddled home. The oldest 
Taylor boy stuck to Hugh. 


Hugh had often wondered 
whether Clara Wood's son would 
be anything like that. The boy 
was light, like Clara, but freck 
led, and had something of a 
pug nose and was entirely fran} 
Clara never had had a freckl 


had a rathe iong and very 
straight nose ind i she was 
Irank she became 80 alter cir 
cultlous wandering before ne 
reached the point. Fifteen 
year 1 cor ul had never 
overcome Clara Wood's medita 
tive caut t 
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No, indeed; I t ight of ir 
viting Hug voked ind for 
mpossibie people the minis 
ter and Mrs krogg Mrs 
SKrogy” Kept a needie-and 
thread store the village 
and your dad, and maybe your 
mother and M Smith’ Mi 
Smith thougnt f Im possi 
ble und M Nas! 

“Say, youre jokin’, arent 
you 


And | thought of asking 


Bill and Benny, and maybe a 


“Oh, Hugh! I Must Hove Time to Think; I Can't Decide So Quickly" couple of other bo 
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“Why don’t you take Bill and Benny and me, and 
dad? Mother can’t go; she’s going over to Mrs. 
ones’. I guess dad’!ll go, and Mary will; Mary always 
takes us sailing.” 

“Can Mary sail?” 
She sailed all the way to Portland and 


ay be 
1 


“Bet she can! 
back one time.” 
“Well, son, you fix it up 
round about half past two.” 

Bill and Benny and the oldest Taylor boy, and his dad 
and Mary Nash did go. 

Part of the time Mary sailed the boat. To sail a cat- 
a rather large catboat blessed with a wheel 
instead of a tiller and having a real cabin, isn’t much of an 
indertaking; but Mary sailed it just as you or I walk along 
a village street, quite unconscious that we are walking. 

She jibed once and she ran up a small creek and out 
again, for the tide was high; und she laughed with the 
three small boys; and she smiled knowingly at the oldest 
Taylor boy’s father; and she did a lot of other things very 

mply and very sweetly. 

But Hugh-—thick-skinned old bachelor whose love had 
been laid at Clara Wood’s feet fifteen years before—saw 
only that she was a wholesome sort of girl. He did not 
know that Biil and Benny were her brothers, though this 
fact later on did force itself upon him. He did not notice 
her wonderful black hair and her brown eyes, or the sweet- 
of her mouth and the whiteness of her small even 
teeth, or the beauty of her skin— brown, but not so brown 
but that there was a bit of color in her cheeks. 

Hugh dined at the hotel that night and after dinner he 
walked alone to the post office. There is no doubt that 
somewhere, below the surface of duli scientific probabili- 
ties and outside the ken of wise philosophers, there is 
sometimes plain ordinary luck. Mary suddenly remem- 
bered that she needed some postage stamps. Thus, she 
met Hugh. They walked back together till they came to 
Mary’s gate. 

“Tf you'll come in I'll show you the family 


” 
signt. 


You ask "em all for me and be 


boat, even 


ness 


it’s quite a 


It was indeed quite a sight. Bill and Benny he was 
quite able to place now, but Tom and Bancroft were entire 
He thought he had seen Wuzzy and Sam before. 
“Sorry I can't show you the whole collection, but Jack 
be up till next week, There’s a father and mother 
round somewhere.” 


strangers. 
won ¢ 


" 


“Gone over to Taylor's,” volunteered Wuzzy, so-called 
because his name was Abercrombie, useless for all practical 
| urpose 

minutes Mr. and Mrs. Nash returned. The 
three small Nashes she sent to bed with some accustomed 
difficulty. Then Mrs. Nash moved half a dozen chairs, 
arranged the center table, turned down the corners of most 
of the rugs, and came out on the piazza and met Hugh. 

Mr. Nash had known Hugh's father and knew of Hugh 
himself—spoke of his golf; that led to golf in the future, 
which turned out to be the next morning, with Mary and 
Tayior. 

That led to dinner the day after, and sailing and more 
golf, and auction; and after a week Hugh began to notice 
Mary. He noticed that she played golf well, much better 
than lots of women he knew who were very serious about 

She played bridge with a most amusing wit and a very 
apologetic manner, which Hugh thought quite becoming 
under the circumstances. 

Besides this, he noticed that she was quite in charge of 
the household. Domestically it ran itself; the guiding 
hand and mind of Mrs. Nash being concealed from his 
meducated eye. But the boys were Mary’s. Adviser, 
mentor, counselor, friend—she was all in one. 

Thus, two weeks passed: Then Mary went away. It 
was a very casual going on a Saturday morning to Pine 
Beech, te spend Sunday with the Gridleys. Of course 
there was a dance Saturday night—there are always 
dances Saturday nights; and she was coming home Monday 
norning. What could be simpler? On his way to the golf 
club Hugh saw the train stop at the Kittibunk Station and 
go on again. He was too far away to see who got on, but 
he remembered that it was Mary’s train. 

He played rather poorly that morning; somehow or 
other he couldn't putt. Of course, he hadn't been able to 
putt lots of times before, but he couldn't recall its ever 
Somehow or other, when he was run- 
ning up a long one from the edge of the green, and his 
putter was just at the required height behind the ball, he 
would forget all about the cup; when he was hitting them 
hard off the tee or through the green, it didn’t happen, but 
on those putts, when the hole should be just so far away in 
his mind’s eye and the roll was just a little bit to the left, 
and the club must swing down toward the ball and keep on 
exactly the same way after it had struck it, without his 
head moving the least bit —just then the hole went dancing 
off and the club wiggled round, and he looked up just before 
he heard the click of the club head and the ball went off 
in a half-hearted fashion, about half as far as it should, or 
way beyond and way off on the right. 

When that happens, ye of little knowledge of the grand 
game of golf, you’re off your game. Perhaps you were up 


In a few 


being so bad as this. 


too late last night, or your digestion is a little bit wrong, or 
you've something on your mind that’s disturbing. 

Hugh left the golf club and drove to the bathing beach. 
Usually he went across the river in a canoe. He himself 
was surprised when he reached the bathhouse in his car. 
He remembered that something seemed wrong when he 
turned across the bridge in the village. That was it, of 
course; but the oldest Taylor boy and Benny and Mary 
could get across in their own canoes. He looked about for 
Mary—she hadn’t come yet. Then he remembered and 
laughed to himself. He hurried into his bathing suit and 
into the water. Usually he sat on the sand and talked; 
to-day he looked about and saw there wasn’t anyone to 
talk to—he wondered where everyone was. He swam out 
and out, farther than he had ever been before. He looked 
round and saw the surfboat coming after him. Hugh knew 
he was in for it. 

“Sorry, Tim,” he said to the rower; “I didn’t realize, 
and I won't do it again.”” Swimming far out was taboo at 
Kittibunk. 

He swam in again and walked through the waves to the 
beach. He wanted a smoke—he remembered that he 
hadn’t smoked since just after breakfast. Mrs. Taylor 
always kept his pipe and pouch and matches for him; 
Mrs. Taylor wasn’t bathing that summer. Of course he’d 
forgotten to give them to her; he’d go and get them and 
come back. But he didn’t. He walked up the bathhouse 
steps and went straight to the shower. Then he dressed, 
and the first thing he knew was sitting on the rail waiting 
for the others to come out. 

Then he remembered and walked down to where Mrs. 
Taylor.and all the rest were; and when they went in to 
dress he drove back to the hotel. There was no one about 
the piazza; he walked inside—there was no one there. Of 
course it wasn’t time yet. Then the oldest Taylor boy 
rushed past him shouting that they were all going to the 
movies that afternoon with Mrs. Nash. 

Hugh had dinner—the Kittibunk House dined at one 
o'clock. Dinner that day wasn’t so good as usual and he 
was quickly through. He looked at the old clock in the 
hall, with its long slow-moving pendulum; only half past 
one! He hunted up his newspaper; there wasn’t anything 
in it. 

He walked down to the landing and looked at his cat- 
boat. He'd get the oldest Taylor boy and sail up to 
Middleville. No, he couldn’t do that; the oldest Taylor 
boy was going to the movies. He wondered whether Taylor 
and Jones would play golf. Then he remembered that 
Jones was playing with Middleton, and he couldn’t stand 
Middleton. Middleton always knew just why he missed 
every stroke. Taylor was spending the afternoon with 
Mrs. Tayior; he spent nearly every afternoon with her. 
He decided he wouldn't sail alone. He walked up the path 
toward the hotel; just as he reached the steps someone 
called his name. 

“Telephone—for Mr. Ladd!” 

What luck! Knight and Gregory, the professionals from 
Surrey, were to have played Jimmy Kane and McWilliams, 
the pro, at Middleville; and Kane had sprained his wrist 
at the last minute and they wanted Ladd to come and take 
his place. Fahnestock, the chairman at Middleville, was 
talking. Hugh knew Arthur Knight well; the profes- 
sionals were of the best. Of course he would. He would 
be at the club at half past two. He knew the Middleville 
course well. When Hugh drove up to the clubhouse there 
were several hundred people sitting on the piazza and 
walking about on the grass. Hesmiled. Five years before 
ten people were a large gallery; now there must be five 
hundred at least. 

Before the match was over there were several hundred 
more. But Hugh didn’t see them. The joy of the game 
was in his heart; the love of contest. Arthur Knight saw 
the expression in his eyes he’d seen there so many times 
before. “The old boy’s out to win,” he thought; “he’s not 
like this often these days.”’ The jovial simple Hugh was 
gone, true enough. 

That morning, the game being in the family, so to 
speak, that little distraction in the corner of his brain, of 
which he was quite unconscious, had been too much for him. 
Then that uneasiness, becoming greater, though he was 
still unconscious of it, roused the elemental man. In his 
frame of mind another man would have gotten drunk, or 
shot a policeman, or hunted up some old enemy and given 
him a licking, or called a loan on a man who couldn’t meet 
it—all depending on the other man’s station in life. 

Hugh was cross and unhappy, though he didn’t know it, 
and the fight in him, the craving to take it out on someone, 
was strong; and so a different Hugh from the one of the 
morning— Knight knew it, and said to Fahnestock: 

“There’s blood in Ladd’s eye; he’ll bear watching. He’s 
a devil when he’s in the frame of mind he’s in now.” 

The spectators wondered. Many knew him; others 
whispered: “‘Who is he? Isn't he wonderful!” 

They came to the long fifth; neither side had won a hole. 
Hugh’s ball lay twenty yards beyond the others. He spoke 
to McWilliams, who nodded his head and played a spoon 
short of the brook. The others followed suit. Hugh’s 
driver flashed—the ball came up from its perfect lie and 
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flying low, went straight for the pond at the right, and 
then began to hook. The ground was hard, the wind 
behind. Those who knew stood with bated breaths. He 
couldn’t carry it, of course; but would it bound over onto 
the green where the brook was narrow, just at the left of 
the pond? It did, and it rolled on and on till it stopped a 
dozen feet from the hole. Three mashie shots to the green 
and three putts; one missed by a hair, and Hugh had two 
for the hole—but the first one dropped into the cup. A 
three! 

No one had ever heard of a three on the fifth before. 
Then followed hole after hole, halved. Then Knight holed 
a long putt on the twelfth for a three, and Gregory another 
on the thirteenth; but they were both short. on the fifteenth 
and lost it. And McWilliams got a two at the short six- 
teenth, and the next was halved. One up and one to go. 
Four drives; four irons; all were on the large green but 
McWilliams. He ran up ten feet from the hole. Hugh was 
away; a long, long putt over a bit of a hump, then down 
to the left—a hard putt. 

“Unless he’s short, it’s all over,”’ thought Gregory. 
“Maybe he'll play the green too fast, comin’ down as 
he is.” 

Hugh was squatting behind the ball; he fixed in his eye 
a point on the hump. He glanced at the ball, then at the 
little black spot on the hump, back and forth; then at his 
putter, and then again at the ball, and back went the 
putter head and down, down, down—a click and the ball 
was off. A little later Hugh raised his eyes. The ball went 
an inch or two to the right of the black spot and slowed 
down as it went up the slope, up to the top, and then on 
again; and then it began to curve to the left, toward the 
hole, slower and slower. It looked for a minute as though 
it might go in, but it slipped by and stopped two feet 
below. Hugh lifted it, and Knight putted and missed; and 
Hugh knocked his ball away; and Gregory, being up for 
sure, was way over; and McWilliams putted and got the 
four. Hugh smiled—his long putt wasted? He knew 
they all knew—a ten-foot putt that isn’t needed is very 
different from one that is. 

But out of the crowd came Fahnestock’s voice: 

“Mr. Ladd, you have that putt for a seventy-one 
better than the record.” 

Hugh smiled and shook his head; he felt ashamed of 
himself. He had been a grouch all the afternoon. He 
couldn’t remember saying a word. What on earth was the 
matter? 

Suddenly he seemed to awake—to see the crowd, to 
hear the chatter of the women, the comments of the men. 
He had played best of all; it was over, and how useless it 
was! He felt a sort of sinking sensation about his heart; 
now that it was over, what was there left todo? Nothing, 
of course, but to dress and go back to the hotel. 

They walked through the crowd to the locker room. A 
little later Knight called to him: 

“T say, Hugh, can’t you stay over for dinner?” 

“Sorry, old man, but I can’t; I'd like to.” And then: 
“Oh, yes, I can; I forgot. I'd like to very much.” 

That night Hugh and the Knights came back to the 
club toa dance. Hugh didn’t dance; he had stopped when 
the waltz went out of fashion. So he sat and watched the 
others—young girls and young men, with a few children 
and one or two older couples. They were very graceful, 
some of them. There was one girl, tall and slender, with 
black hair, dancing with a man who, Hugh thought, could 
well be a professional dancer, so graceful was he, whom his 
eyes followed round and round the room. She was very 
close to her partner; every little while she looked up at him, 
and Hugh thought she looked very fond of him. Perhaps 
they were lovers. 

Then, for the first time, Hugh thought of Mary Nash 
as being loved. He suddenly remembered that she, too, 
was at a dance. "Was she being held so close by some man 
who looked like a professional dancer? Hugh didn’t like 
the man he had been watching. Of course Mary wouldn’t 
dance like that, and of course she wouldn’t dance with a 
man like that; she was dancing with nice wholesome col- 
lege boys. But Mary was twenty-five—that was a little 
old for college boys. Well, ex-college boys, then, up for 
their two-week vacations. But this other man--there had 
been lots of men like him at college. This line of thought 
became unpleasant and he went out on the veranda. Mrs. 
Knight was there and he sat down beside her. They had 
talked for only a minute when the man Hugh thought 
might be a professional dancer came up to them. 

“Hello, Edith! Like to dance?” 

“Of course, Tom.” 

She introduced Hugh, and the music started again. 

“T must be going,”’ Hugh said; and, thanking her, and 
looking up her husband, he went. 

That night it rained; after Hugh was in bed he heard 
it beating against the window. It was still raining when 
he awoke the next morning. It wasdismal. If it had not 
been Sunday someone would have asked him to play 
bridge. He tried to read, but that was quite impossible; 
perhaps it was because children kept interrupting him; 
perhaps because all the books and magazines seemed dul! 
and insipid. (Concluded on Page 52) 
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Tre ge i artificial or crude in 
Natares sand I-think that is ‘why I chose 
the Vocalion from among all the other pho- 
nographs; because of its simple refinement 
and because it voices the Real in Musi 
with nothing artificial added. 


“When the Vocalion tells you of the wind, 
it speaks in the real and pure tones of vio- 
lins and ‘cellos. When. bird-notes are 
sung bv flutes or by high silvery soprano 
voices—the Vocalion tones are as clear and 
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as vibrant as they. If the triangle bangs ; 
the tinkle of the fountain, its dainty Bell- 
like notes come as sweetly from the Vétal- 
ion as from the real instrument itself, 


“All of our garden is here in this beautiful 
phonograph, my Sweet, if only we listen.” 


Expressing Our Musical Thoughts 


Would you not like to sit down by your 
window or by your fire, and as. your mind 
frames the unutterable thoughts that musi 
inspires, express yourself in the music, any 
music that the spirit of twilight’s witching 
hour may conjure? To listen for awhile, 
mayhap, and then as your dreams take 
shape, to mould the music to your mood. 

This unique and lasting fascination the Vocalion 
gives you through its wonderful tone-control, the 
Graduola. Most important of all phonograph im- 
provements, the Graduola enables you to take a part 
in the music—to shade and color the tones, varying 
the effect just as a musician varies slightly his inter 
pretation with every performance This privilege 
is the crowning touch that makes the Aeolian 
Vocalion a genuine instead of 
simply a phonograph 
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At half past ten he put on a raincoat and 

tarted off toward the lighthouse. At the 
end of two or three miles the sun came out 
and his coat was insufferably hot; so he 
turned back and left it at the hotel. Then 
he went out to his catboat and pumped 
it out, and hoisted the sail to dry. Then 
he started to paddle over to the bathing 
beach, and remembered the oldest Taylor 
boy; so he paddled back to the landing 
and waited for him. But the oldest Taylor 
boy did not come. Hugh saw that both 
Taylor canoes were gone. He saw Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith, and took them across. The 
bathing wasn’t very good. 

After dinner he hunted up the oldest 
Taylor boy and Benny, and, between them, 
they found three or four otners and sailed 
down to Middleville and had ice cream and 
cakes, at two cents each, as a special treat; 
and the oldest Taylor boy told Hugh he 
was to come back fer supper. Hugh went, 
and came back to the hotel at nine o’clock. 
Hugh went to his room and tried to read; 
but again the book was dull, and he put 
out his light at half past nine. Kittibunk 
was a rotten place! But Mary would be 
home the next day, which would help a 
little. 

When he awoke the next morning it was 
hardly light; his watch said it was only 
four o'clock. But he was wide awake 
more sleep was quite impossible. He stood 
looking at the ocean in the dull light. The 
sky was pink; it would be a fine day. He 
put on a bathrobe and slippers, and went 
down to the office. A time-table was 
framed on the wall. The morning train 
left Pine Beach at eight-four. Sixty miles. 
Three hours—-two hours. He went up- 
stairs and dressed; then climbed out the 
office window, for they always locked the 
door and put the key away. Luckily a 
window in the garage was open. 

At quarter of five he went down the 
village street, turned across the bridge and 
into the highway. No motor or cart was 
in the way. The smooth gravel road lay 
before him; the air was cool; the sun did 
not shine in his eyes. Twenty-five miles 
an hour—it seemed a snail’s pace. Slowly 
the dial turned—thirty, thirty-five, forty. 
The big car sped along to Melrose, where a 
milk cart blocked the way; then to Spots- 
wood, Elmhurst. Twenty miles it is from 
Elmhurst to Pine Beach, a fine wide road. 

Oh, Hugh! To tell this of you—you, the 
careful driver; you, who uphold speed laws, 
who counsel moderation in all things! 
I'wenty miles in twenty minutes! No, not 
so bad as that; but how near to that it 
was! And all for no reason whatever. You 
had plenty of time. It was only quarter 
before seven when you drove up the street 
in Pine Beach and stopped before the 
little lunchroom, and had your eggs and 
coffee. It was only half past seven when 
you"telephoned Mary Nash, and you were 

t the Gridleys long before eight o'clock. 

It was very comfortable, having her 

there beside you, wasn’t it? Of course she 


I don’t want no neuraligy to strike into 
that jaw o’ yourn. want you at school as 
a proof to the great Indian herb remedy. 
Now, my Christian frie n's, the price o’ this 
suverin cure fer suffe rin’ is fifety cents, but 
on this occas — 

He watched Ben making his way through 
the crowd with the bottle of medicine clasped 
to his bosom. 

‘The price o’ this mirac’lous med’cine 

night is a quarter of a dollar. Thank 
you, partner! Here weare! Who’snext?” 

And Ben stumbled off down the road to- 
ward his home, in the dark, like a sleep- 
walker, while all Wauchock behind him 
reached out its hands for that “ mirac’lous” 
herb remedy. 

It was a very dazed-looking boy who re- 
turned to the Murdock kitchen, carrying a 
bottle of patent medicine instead of a ju 
of kerosene. And at his mother’s cry of 

“What you got there? Where's the coal 
oil?” he put the bottle on the kitchen table, 
sat down unsteadily and dropped forward, 
his head on his arms, in a sleep from which 
she could not wake him. She put him to 
bed, scolding him distractedly. 

He woke up in the morning clear-minded, 
but with no recollection of what had hap- 
pened after the man had offered to cure his 
toothache. No one suspected that he had 
been hypnotized. When Wauchock found 
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telephoned that she wouldn’t be on the 
train; that she was coming with Mr. Ladd 
in his motor. And how long was it before 
you reached Elmhurst? Two hours, do you 
say? And wasn’t it at Elmhurst that you 
had the great idea? Of course, the gasoline 
made you think of it. When the tank was 
filled you said: ‘“‘ Now we can go anywhere, 
can’t we?” 

And then, with her, you called up Mrs. 
Nash on the telephone again and said you 
were taking Mary to Mount Willard, and 
that if it was all right you would be home 
for dinner. Of course you know Mrs. Nash 
said it was all right; but you don’t know 
that she turned to her husband and said: 
“I wonder, Will!’”’ And that all Will did 
was to put his arm round her and kiss her, 
and say: “It’s bound to come sometime, 
old lady!” 

So they went to Mount Willard and had 
lunch at the hotel, and started on again at 
two o'clock. It was after five when they 
crossed the bridge over the stream in the 
meadows just outside Kittibunk and Mary 
saw the pond lilies. They stopped and 
looked at them; and then they saw an 
old flat-bottomed boat on the bank. They 
stole the boat and Mary gathered a lot of 
the flowers. They were on the bank when 
Mary slipped. She was leaning over the 
water, washing the long stems; and the 
water was very shallow and Mary would 
probably not have fallen in anyway; but 
she did reach for Hugh. She remembered 
that afterward, even if Hugh did catch her 
first. It all happened very quickly. She 
was in his arms and he was holding her very 
tight and was kissing her. It was a long 
time before she realized that. Then she 
sprang away from him. When she saw his 
face she knew that it was all right; Hugh 
hadn’t just kissed her. But she would not 
come to him again. 

“Oh, Hugh!” she cried. “I must have 
time to think; I can’t decide so quickly. 
Why, I've never thought of such a thing!” 

Mary was a woman; so it must be that 
Mary had thought of exactly such a thing; 
she had thought of it very seriously when 
Hugh came for her at Pine Beach. But 
perhaps Mary hadn’t thought whether or 
not she loved him. Modest maids never 
think of such things till they are asked to. 

They gathered up the lilies and drove 
home. ‘When are you going to tell me?” 
Hugh asked. 

“Oh, not for a long, long time!” she said. 

“A year? 

“Perhaps.” 

“A month?” 

“Perhaps” 

“A week?” 

She shook her or head. 

“To-night?’ 

“Oh, Hugh!"”” They were at her door. 

“T’ll come for you at eight to-night.” 

But Benny was there then, lifting her 
suitcase from the car, and Wuzzy, gather- 
ing up the water lilies; so she could not 
answer. But a moment or two later he 
asked the question again with his eyes, 


a little doubtfully. 
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over Mrs. Nash's shoulder and— she nodded 
her head. Hugh drove to the garage and 
walked back to the hotel. His box was full 
of mail. He put it in his pocket and went 
to his room. 

He stood for a long time looking toward 
the ocean, but he wasn’t thinking of the 
ocean. Finally he looked at his watch. It 
was quarter before seven. He threw off his 
coat and knickerbockers, managed some 
kind of bath and rushed into his white flan- 
nels and jacket. Then he searched through 
the pockets of his discarded coat for his pipe 
and change, and the things a man always 
moves from one coat to another, and found 
his mail. 

He was about to throw it on the bed 
when he saw there was a telegram among 
the letters. He tore it open. 

He turned deathly white. Slowly he 
sank to his knees beside the bed, his head 
across his arms. For a moment he lay 
there. Then he rose, and again he stood 
before the window looking at the ever- 
moving ocean. For five, ten, fifteen minutes 
he stayed there. The telegram lay on the 
floor, its words staring up at him: 


“T am at the Harrisons’, at Matticoke. 
I have changed my mind. 

“CLARA.” 

Yes; Clara had changed her mind. Fif- 
teen years of patient waiting—and the re- 
ward had come. 

“Tamafraid . the hope that some 
day you will change your mind is the only 
hope I have. You understand, of course, 
that I am proposing to you again. If you 
do change your mind, telegraph—don’t 

write.’ 

He had written that; written it six weeks 
before. And she had telegraphed. He had 
told her to telegraph, and she had, after all 
these years. 

What was he to do? Could he tell her 
now, tell her that he loved another woman, 
younger and fairer than she? Did he love 
Mary? Was there any question of that? 
Had he loved Mary ~ &. five o'clock that 
afterncon? He had been true to Clara 
Wood for fifteen years. For all that time 
he had offered her all he had to offer, and 
at last she had accepted. 

But what of Mary? Suppose he went to 
her and she said “‘No!”’ Then he could go 
back to Clara; go back to her with a lie, 
with his heart as black as night. Perhaps 
Mary didn’t care; then he could tell Clara 
and let her decide. But Mary did care; 
her eyes had told him at the lily pond that 
she loved him—she loved him when he 
came to her at Pine Beach. 

Then a curious recollection came to him 
of a story he had read. What train of 
thought recalled it he could not have told. 
It was by Mark Twain, he thought; a 
story of adventure, intrigue, with all sorts 
of ramifications and complications. The 
tangle seemed impossible of unraveling; 
and he, intensely interested, wondered how 
on earth the author could straighten every- 
thing out when thestory stopped. Mark—if 
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that its herb remedy was no cure for any- 
thing——-not even for thirst—they supposed 
that Ben, being a plumb idiot, had allowed 
the faker to persuade him that his tooth- 
ache was better when it wasn’t. Moreover, 
the toothache returned, and his mother had 
to take him to the dentist in Centerbrook 
to have the tooth out. His reputation as 
the village idiot was entirely established by 
the incident. He supported it in confirma- 
tory silence. 

And yet, something had changed in him. 
As soon as he woke up that morning he said 
to his mother: “I want te go to school.” 
She took him to the dentist instead. A few 
days later he went to his father and said 
sulkily: “I want to go to school.” 

He had never been sent to school—and 
the authorities had not insisted that he 
should be sent— because it was understood 
that he was too dumb to learn. His father 
had given him that reputation; he wanted 
the boy at home to watch the cows. The 
father himself was queer. He had not been 
quite right since he had fallen from a load 
of hay, struck his head, and been uncon- 
scious for three days “right smack in the 
middle o’ the best hayin’ weather.” 

He replied now: “ School nuthin’! Might’s 
well send those calfs to school!” 

The bey went back to his work, and 
nothing more was said about school. But 


the incident of Heins and the sickle fol- 
lowed; and that night, milking in the 
stable, Ben took up a pitchfork and said 
menacingly to his father; ‘You lemme go 
to school er I'll tell ’at you're stealin’ 
things ‘an hidin’ ’em in the hayloft!” 

He has explained, relating the incident: 
“T don’t know what had come over me. 
I don’t know how I knew what he’d been 
doing. I just said it—and then I felt as 
if I'd known it all along. I remember he 
looked at me as though I'd tried to stab 
him with the fork, and he dropped the 
milk pail and ran out of the stable.” 

He was allowed to go to school, And 
very little good it seemed to do him. 
He was incurably dull at his books, though 
he was permitted to labor over them at 
home as much as he pleased. His father 
never interfered with him in any way; 
they hardly spoke. What his motherthought 
of it I do not know; Murdock has never 
talked of her. To the neighbors she seems 
to have been merely a lean, hard-faced, 
meager woman who struggled through a 
life of unceasing but inefficient drudgery, 
handicapped by the stupidity and shift- 
lessness of her men folk. 

Of Ben Murdock at the village school I 
have found only one anecdote; and I got 
that from Sheriff Steiner in talking with 
him about the murder case. It appears 
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it was Mark—said the job was too much 
for him; he’d gotten them into the mess; 
let someone else get them out. The idea, 
strange as it was, made him smile even then. 
If only someone would help him! 

He knew how he wanted to decide, and 
that very fact made him afraid to decide. 
Could he tell what was right? Clara Wood 
had been driven from his mind, unknown to 
him till that afternoon, by Mary Nash. 

He had asked two women to marry him 


- and both had said yes. But had Mary said 


yes? Again he thought of the one way 
out—that Mary might that night say no, 
and he would go his way. Yes, go his way 
to Clara, leaving Mary behind. 
“No,” he muttered; “I want no way 
out. There is a right way, and i'll find it!” 
But the time for finding it was short. He 
looked off toward the west. The setting 
sun shone on his face—a face white and 
drawn, which had, but a short hour before, 
been brown and calm. He had been very 
happy; and now —— 
ust as the last tiny speck of the red 
lobe sank below the horizon a smile moved 
is lips, and his two arms went up above his 
head, and his eyes turned up to the sky as 
though he were looking heaven in the face. 
There was only one way—so help him 
God!—and that way was his. 


The Harrisons had given a dinner. The 
men were sitting about the table, smoking. 
The women were on the piazza—they, too, 
smoking and sipping liqueurs. Their bare 
arms and necks were dazzlingly white. 
Some of them wore huge earrings. One was 
covered with diamonds; another lay sprawl- 
ing in a chair, showing the charm of more 
than mere ankle; a third was telling a story 
she hadn t dared to tell at dinner—her hus- 
band was such a prude. 

A maid came in with a telegram on a 
tray, for Miss Wood. Clara took it and 
went to the window. Her cigarette hung 
downward from her lips, a thin wisp of 
smoke curling upward into her nose and 
eyes. She read the telegram. 

“Just my damn’ luck!” she muttered. 
“T’ve been a fool; I ought to have taker 
him long ago. I wonder who got him—the 
widow or the schoolgirl.” 

Then she tore the paper into very smal! 
pieces, and put half of them into a jardiniére 
and half into her empty coffee cup. 

“No bad news, Clara?” 

“No; only the Chisholms have had to 
go back to town.” 

“Then you will stay on with us, won't 
you?” 

“Of course, dear—if you want me. ‘s 

“You know we do.” 

Clara knew it was a lie; but what did it 
matter?—she had nowhere else to go. She 
had called for help because she needed it 
badly—and she had called too late. 

And, as she sat there calling herself ¢ fool, 
Hugh Ladd was sitting on the rocks at 
Kittibunk with Mary Nash knowing that 
his decision had been right; yet not know- 
ing all that made it so. 


that Steiner was rather a bully in his 
school days, and he picked on Benny as 
a proper butt, until one day, in the winter, 
Ben said to him: ‘You hit me again an’ 
I'll tell ‘em you’re wearin’ yer sister’s 
made-over underclothes.”’ 

As the sheriff says: “It knocked me al! 
of a heap. I'd ‘a’ died rather ’n have any- 
one know it. You know the way a boy 
feels "bout things like that. Well, I let 
Benny alone after that, you bet!” 

And of this incident I could get no ex- 
planation. Murdock did not remember it. 
He did not remember that Steiner had 
picked on him. He believed that the 
sheriff was confusing him with some other 


oy. 

What he did remember was this: 
he began to study arithmetic he was un- 
knowingly rather a mathematical prodigy, 
like the famous Gauss and the more famous 


When 


Ampére. He used to do a problem by first 
putting down the answer and then work- 
ing back to the solution. How he knew the 
answers he cannot now explain. “I lost 
the trick after a while,”’ he says. “At first 
I could do it sometimes, and then some- 
times I couldn’t. And then I lost it alto- 
gether. I can still add up a column of 
figures by seneing oe eye up it and keep- 
ing my mind a nk. The figures add 
(Conctuded on Page 55) 
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IRESTONE Tires are like coin of the realm 

in three things: The materials are as 300d as 
an possibly be used; the values are exactly as 
represented and they are stamped with authority. 
Fix it definitely in your mind: Firestone sives 
Most Miles per Dollar. The latest example of 
this well established reputation is the Firestone 
Cord Tire. It demonstrates economy in its 
highest sense and in every possible form. 
You have, first, lond}er wear measured in miles 
covered by the steadfast, durable tread. You 
Set a sense of security which makes every 
Firestone user a Firestone enthusiast. 


Economy in fuel. Here again is a vital factor 


of saving, with Firestone Cord equipment. The 

vital, vibrant tread carries your car ahead on 
the least possible fuel. It gives many a long, 
power-saving, coast. 


Responsive and full of vim and 30, this equip- 
ment is ideal for resilient, easy riding. 


Motorists all over the world know that Firestone 
building, whether in Cord or Fabric Tires, is 
their best dependence on any road, in all sea- 
sons. A satisfied majority of motorists 
is daily proving, it by experience. You should 
not miss the benefits. Your dealer and the 
Firestone Branch join to serve you quickly, 
reliably and at lowest possible cost. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 


AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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Concluded frem Page 52 
themselves for me if I don’t interfere with 
them. That’s how I came to be a book- 
keeper.” 

He lost for a time even that small 
remnant of his ability as a calculating boy, 
during his years at the Centerbrook school. 
And he lost it as the result of a whipping 
that the teacher gave him. It seems that 
the class had been set an unusually difficult 
problem to do at home, and Ben arrived 
with the correct answer for it. He was 
sent to the blackboard to write out his 
solution, and there was nothing correct in 
his demonstration except the final line. 
The teacher accused him of having found 
the example and its answer in some book 
of arithmetic, and Ben in self-defense had 
to explain that he had just guessed it 

“Well,” the teacher said sarcastically, 
“let us see you guessing. Turn your back 
to the board. Now, tell me what are the 
three figures I’ve written on it!” 

Ben stood a moment, staring at the 
grinning class. The sympathetic face of a 
little girl in a back row caught his eye. 
And suddenly he gave the figures correctly. 

“You're cheating!"’ the teacher cried. 
“You saw them reflected somewhere.”’ 

“No, I didn’t,” Ben pleaded. ‘1 guessed 
them!” 

“Very good,” the teacher said. “‘Keep 
your eyes on the floor and guess these!”’ 

But by this time the boy was so be- 
wildered and the class was in such an up- 
roar that he could not have guessed his 
own name. He named three figures at 
random. Not one of them was right. 

“Hold out your hand!” the teacher 
ordered. 

When school was dismissed and Ben 
started, swollen-eyed, on his walk over the 
mountain to Wauchock he was waylaid by 
the little girl from the back row. 

“I’m sorry,” she said. “I got scared.” 

That did not mean anything to him. He 
hurried away, shamefaced, without answer- 
ing her. 

And for the rest of his career in school he 
avoided guessing. As a career it was neither 
long nor brilliant. At the end of his second 
term he went to work in Simpson's grocery, 
because he had no money to buy clothes 
that were fit to wear to school. He never 
got back to a classroom. Neither did he 
ever return to his home. He was given a 
bedroom over the shop, and he ate with 
the grocer’s family, but he lived very much 
to himself, taking long walks in the evening 
and spending his Sundays alone on the 
country roads. He was a slow, silent, 
methodical young man. At first he worked 
as a delivery boy and general help. Then 
he was taken behind the counter, and there 
he found himself a lightning calculator 
again, and he was given the accounts to 
keep 

He remained in that position more than 
a year. And he does not seem to have 
visited his home at all during that time 
I do not know why. He does not speak of 
his relations with his people. But it is 
apparent that he was pursued by a guilty 
consciousness of his father’s kleptomania, 
and that the thought of it made him mor- 
bid, solitary and afraid of impending dis- 
grace. 

I infer this from the fact that he admits 
he left Centerbrook because of a dream in 
which his father, having been arrested for 
stealing, was tried in the schoolhouse yard, 
after dark, on a platform under the flare 
of innumerable grinning kerosene torches. 
Before all the evidence was in, it was he 
himself who was being tried, by the mathe- 
matics teacher; he was condemned to 
have his teeth pulled out; and he woke ina 
clammy fright, haunted by the fear that 
his father’s thefts would be discovered and 
he would be discharged from the grocery. 

He left Centerbrook in answer to a 
want advertisement for a bookkeeper, in a 
New York newspaper. He went to work 
for the Perry-Felton Company, and for 
ten years nothing happened to him more 
exciting than a raise of salary. He made 
no friends. He had no companions. For 
a time he lived in a boarding house, and 
then, in answer to another advertisement, 
he took a room in a flat with a childless 
German couple who spoke almost no Eng- 
lish. He remained with them as long as 
he remained in New York. He talked to 
no one. He says he had an unpleasant 
feeling that people were never sincere; 
they said all sorts of things that they did 
not really think; you could see it in their 
eyes le preferred to read, and he read 
chiefly newspapers. Then he developed a 


curious hobby that led him to read science. 
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One of the clerks at Perry-Felton's 
brought a popular wire puzzle to the office, 
and after everyone else had failed to do it 
Murdock solved it almost at a glance. The 
clerk, piqued, brought another next day 
It was more difficult, but Murdock un- 
raveled it quickly enough. All the clerks 
joined in the game, and Murdock began to 
buy puzzles in order to study them secretly 
in his rooms, so as to be ready if the clerks 
produced them. It developed into a hobby 
with him. He became so expert that the 
whole staff gossiped about it. One day the 
office manager— having watched him do a 
Chinese puzzle that was supposed to be 
practically insolvable—said: “* Well, I know 
one puzzle you'll never find an answer to 
I'll bring it to you.”” And next morning he 
arrived with a book called The Sphinx’s 
Riddle and laid it on Murdock's desk 

It was a volume from a popular science 
series, that stated, in a simple way, the 
mystery of the origin of life in terms of 
evolution. It gave Benjamin McNeil Mur- 
dock his start. Scientific books began to 
take the place of puzzles on his bureau 
In a few months he was buying bookcases 
He carried books to his office and read at 
his luncheon. He read till all hours of the 
night. Even on his Sunday walking trips 
up the Hudson he carried a volume in his 
pocket and read under the trees 

The funeral of his parents, and the mur 
der trial that followed, made only a mo 
mentary interruption in his routine 
it was all over he returned to his office tragi- 
cally depressed but freer in his mind be- 
cause the apprehension of disgrace had 
been removed by his father’s death. He 
had saved twenty-one hundred dollars. He 
owned a farm. He began to figure on how 
much it would cost him to live in the 
country; what was the best rate of inte: 
est he could get on a safe investment if he 
withdrew his money from the savings bank 
and bought bonds; and what were the possi 
bilities of scientific farming if he took it up 

Turning these things over in his mind he 
was walking back from his office one August 
evening about half past six when he passed 
the restaurant windows of a Fifth Avenue 
hotel and saw a young woman dining there 
with an elderly man, behind the flowers 
of the window-sill boxes. The window 
was open, and she looked up as Murdock 
glanced at her. Their eyes met. His was 
an absent-minded glance, and he had passed 
on before it occurred to him that she 
had seemed to recognize him. He decided 
that she had been looking at someone else 
on the street. Nevertheless, at the corner 
instead of continuing on his way to his 
room, he turned quite automatically down 
the side street and walked along that front 
of the hotel to the side entrance 

He believes now that he had uncor 
sciously recognized her, and that this rece: 
nition drew him into the hotel. He admits 
that nothing of the sort was in his cor 
scious thoughts. It was a warm evening 
and he was tired walking. He had planned 
to have his dinner in the cheap restaurant 
near his room, where he always dined; but 
that restaurant was small and smelly, and 
the hotel dining room had looked invit 
ingly airy and cool. He bought a newspaper 
and entered the hotel 

He was not so shabby as usual; he had 
just bought himself a summer suit—at a 
reduced price because it was late in the 
season. But the head waiter was not to be 
deceived by new ready-made clothes. He 
seated Murdock at the least desirable table 
in the room, far from the windows, near the 
pantry door, with his back to the girl whom 
he had seen from the street. And Murdock 
did not turn round for a second look at her 
He occupied himself with his newspaper, 
and particularly with the stock reports, 
which he had begun to study in his search 
for a good investment. He remembers that 
when his beefsteak arrived he was cor 
vinced that he ought to buy Bethlehem 
Steel. He does not remember when he got 
the idea. 

The girl from the window, leaving the 
dining room, paused at the door to lool 
back at him, but he did not see her. She 
even returned, on the pretext of having 
forgotten her gloves, and stared at him as 








she came in, and glanced back over her 


shoulder as she went out; but he continued 
absorbed in his newspaper. After she had 
disappeared he looked up quickly, as 

someone had spoken to him; and he gazed 
round him, bewildered, at the tables near 
No one was even noticing him. He paid 
his check and wandered out. And next day 
he drew two thousand dollars of his savings 
from the bank and bought Bethlehem Steel 
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Throughout that fall and wir 


orders from abroad kept his steel stocks 


ter the war 


rising, and he followed them cautiously, 
gambling on a margin, halving his win 
nings, and adding a thousand dollars at a 
time to his savings account. By the fol 
lowing May he had thirty thousand dollars 
in sight, and this, he figured 
for h to live or He sold all his stocks 
He resigned his position at Perry-Felton's 
; 


He packed his books in barrels and all his 


was enough 





iothes in his suitcase 
landlady that he was going on a holiday he 


of the apartment house 





By ten o’ 





>was lying 
Seven Bridges 
Road, as happy as a country dog that had 
escaped to the oj He sat up to 


a tree beside the 











see the dawn, he remained gazing 
about him for at least an hour, his knees 
drawn up to his chin and } ns clasped 
about them, in the at which he 
used to sit in his father pasture lot wate} 

ing the cows. He had a curious feeling 
He felt as if he had beer risoned amor g 
people for all these years, and had at last 


escaped to the trees and weeds and grasses 
that were his proper equals and companion 
He made his breakfast of rolls and milk 
in Springfield, and swinging along the road 
to the Washington Valley, with his hat in 
his hand and his coat over his shoulder, 
about f past eight he saw a large auto 
mobile approaching. It slowed down. It 
stopped before him He saw that the girl 
who was driving it was smiling at } 








him 
‘You don’t remember me?” she said 
No; hedidn’t. But he continued to look 
without surprise, feeling friendly 
and unpuzzled 

She asked: “Did you buy 
Steel?” . , 


a ner, 


He came to the side of the machine, gaz 
ing at her with a ' LOX 
interest 


How did you know about that 


leep-eyed, 





She continued to smile iown at him 
Don't you remember? You saw me Zz 
at the window, and you came into the 
hotel, but you didn't look at me 
Some _ recollectior wu the nt 
turned to him dimly NT e ne tu ad her 
She was bareheaded, and the morning sun 
hone full in her face It seemed to him 
that he had knowr! eT mew here Of 
‘ irse ! ne 1d l in t recog? t u 
You d recognize me ye he re 
plied 
No ne ouldn t rea 4 i ed 
she explained I dor ur 1 eve 
nev ny name 
No?” He could not place he 
Do yuu reme te t € ed 
e when you wert whippe r } 
| gu ng the figures on the blackboa 
He blinked at her ne iter cor 
f Was that i ed \ 
the Da of the I 
She nodded. er y 1 er ' 
t is a 1 Wilt e em 
{ tion of 3 OWT 
And | spoke to you, afterward, on 
your way home.’ 

I remember.” His own expression had 
be me bh ! nd frank and friendly 
Did you tell me hat the figures were 

tne t time 
Yes, And then I got frightened and 
co int te uu what the econd ones 
were That at I ‘ ex n to 
ou —afterwar 
I remem be he said | in't und 
and. I thought I t guessed ther 
And ther ifter a ng r ng pause f 
ougntiu t t e aaat \ 
where | got the idea of g Bethlehen 
Steel A 
He w r t the 
meeting were ‘ 
place 4 he ere ‘ t 
the po Die atter 
of rse 
t ad tha ‘ f ! 
hard the | ‘ i 
and 100K at me t { ‘ 1 eve 
ime ich > ine . r] 
eve ticed Fa | +t ng 
tet ind when I sa ere 4 
he ‘ ta r ‘ 
I made th 
Ar f V 
Ye Dad gb f 
N She ene n 
Rut he ] é ia 
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funny fee g that you were mn your way 
I thought | might t 
He climbed ir sciousiy, and 
sat beside her. “I've left the city. I’m 
oming out here to farn 
“On the old place 
Yes.” He felt that somehow 








inknowT 











to him, he had known her al! his life—that, 
idee he was the only person he’ had 
ever rea know? It's queer,” he said 
“that ld remem ber 
N ho assured hin 
‘ ew it The fir 
you were ving 
that | 1 B i \ 
med ‘ Ther ame 
Wa va but | 
noticed me. And then we ed to Cente 
ar I didn't ses aga till yo 
me to there. I'm Ruth Young 
He did not remember ever | g hear 
he name re . matter 
aid 
He was gazing at he a way that he 
had neve Kea a 4 ‘ life te 
all those vea f silence and 
at Wauchock, at Centerbrook 
he had never spoken to 
anyone as he was speaking to her, or found 
anyone who ould meet | eyes om 
plete friendly sincerit as she met 
them i the strange thing was that now 
t seemed as if she had shared in all those 


years, @S8 ar 
uddenly appeared to hin 
beside him and smiling at him 


in some way been watching him and smil 


nvisible companion who had 
who was sitting 


as she had 


ng at him, unseen, always, even from his 

boy hood 

Perhaps it 
kept him solitary that made him as: Did 
you know about my father?” 

And it was certainly the tone in which 
e asked it that made her, for the first 
time, glance away from | 
“Yes. There was a lot of g 

He said: “I'm glad 

She understood; he was glad that there 


was the thought of what had 


\ 
as she re pled 


about it 


was not even this secret concealed from 
her; that she knew it, and was not ashamed 
of him. She put out her hand to him, 
blindly, to reassure hin lle took it as 


simply as she gave She settled back in 








the seat with a little tremb g sigh There 
were tears in her eyes, t itshe ga ed through 
ther milling, at the iong, « pty road anu 
he g, empty past 
I've motored by vour house,” she said, 
Dut it Was always closed 
He had lifted her hand a bent down 
and put his chee} with his 
lace averted she siipy it fingers out 
tf and turned his head to her and heid 
him so, looking at him, ail s! g tears and 
enderness, with eyes that at once searched 
him and accepted him and irrendered ¢o 
him. Suddenly, as if he were unable to bear 
he bowed forward wi } face in } 
ind She patted f head, weeping hap 
a distracted trot gt nar 
e I saw you, alone platforr 
er the torchligt l . he 
e Tee gi ] it ‘ 
l ‘ u TY i i t ‘ 
- ' ne t . t i 
‘ ) Myse ‘ l f 
l t we on le i ‘ ‘ Na 
g. And lt ‘ hote 
i 1 it t And the 
I beg t be e | bee 
able t . ‘ 4 er 
le \ I've bes : | began t 
tn i I wa na t Ke tnt 
, y . 
ever ' r 
I ‘ I 
t - } 
Ay ‘ | 
o we ¥ elief that 
e | five ' 
‘ ye “a rrie rid oul 
{ the I | He Z 
hose ‘ ‘ mm gt jeep 
i y f king at 
‘ t ‘ f ened 
erme iy neg tr et I er 
it gnorance n é nia 
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Watching Him Use Pebeco Won't Save Your Teeth 


are just two ways to avoid a toothless old age. That is why teeth are important. 

is to take proper care of your teeth. With sound teeth you can eat the food you crave and need. 

With poor teeth, or no teeth, your diet is—must be—pap. 
So teeth are important, and a little knowledge of how to 


other way is to die young 
Picture in your mind the old man (or woman) that will 
me day be all that’s left of what you are now. Isita hale, protect them, though it sounds like dull reading, is knowl 
hipper, happy, jolly old person that you see —one able to edge worth having. 
w up a lamb chop or bite nutriment out of a beefsteak ? You brush vour teeth for two reasons—to make them 
look and feel clean, and to prevent certain invisible forces 


Or do you see a sad looking old person forced to subsist 
on mush and milk because the teeth for chewing better food from hastening their decay 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


Acid-Mouth.”” But there is one test that will indicate the 





ire ne 


1 have only the temporary cleansing of your teeth to consider, you You can't 
' 


a dentifrice blindtold, and get good results But you cannot blind acidity of vour mouth, and that ts with a test paper 


‘ 


rself and be sure of pi king a dentifrice that will combat the unseen — _ > 7 oar > » . 
Trial Tube of Pebeco and Acid Test Papers Mailed Free 


t tooth decay For that is a matter of science 
' polishes oie teeth and sweetens oe breath—as a matter of We send you several little blue test papers. Moisten one with your tongue 
ts reai 3 to cx t . ia ‘ " v i ' 
work 1s to counteract what we call “Acid-Mouth If it dries out a pinkish color, it indicates the presence of acid. Then scrub 


} your teeth with Pebeco Tooth Paste from the Trial Tube. Make a test with 


id-Mouth" is a short, quick term for describing a condition which 
ceaselessly to destroy the protecting enamel of your teeth another paper and it remains blue. You get no acid reaction 





‘OUR SIGN IS OUR BOND- ; , , eek 
Pebeco is sold by practically all druggists. It costs a little 
-be prepared for that. The tube is unusually large 


LEHN & FINK, Manufacturing Chemists more u 
° . ’ though *ebeco is not really an expensive dentitrice. Any 
122 W illiam Street, New York dentist vou ask will endorse its efficiency 
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WHERE ROLLS THE HUDSON 


ANY people feel that New York down the Hud and 
City is money mad, and thi By ENOS fil. M I ] LS de of the 1 ver ‘ 

































































Wall Street is an insidious sub- 


marine ever attacking the industry of It was a happy thoug ‘ 
the nation. But Manhattan, which the > > of the attractive places a 

thrifty Dutch originally purchased for both road and tra r eme 
some twenty-three dollars, is a busy illows the motorists t eed a 
hive with millions of safe and sane foot travelers t ‘ elax ‘ 





pa init. Just now Father Knicker- ws the scenes without dange i 
yocker is conducting a great work for me lhe transportation pr em | eer 
safety first and saner living in the urge and trying one. 7 sand \ 
Greatest Park in the World. 








1M e had ea day te < 
Have you heard of the Palisades joan i from the park. spe« 
Interstate Park? Last year more than o snd at low ° 
two million people played and rested t ’ n th ‘ i 
in its pure air and sunshine. Eight mi it e4 ‘ ‘ 
lion dollars has been spent on it wit! excul Ny \ 
out graft, and the people of New York boa lf ‘ eH 
have just voted it two million five hun- land at Bear M und t 
dred thousand more. This park is going take a thirt 
in the right direction; it has extraor- bile ride along see ‘ ’ F 
dinary opportunities, fundamentally the park, re New } } 
correct management, and is likely t boat. He ll have } | la 
continue to make magnificent history twe miles of plea ita 
With a few breaks in the river front , e dolla 
the Palisades Interstate Park stretches rhe a ' ear M . 
along the west bank of the Hudsor l a i A i hea 
River for fifty miles, from Englewood f ‘ ‘ logs 
situated across the river opposite the ‘ ed a e ba Bear M 
northern end of New York City—to be ‘ ' et | ’ 
yond West Point For most of its lengt}! ‘ at | r i 
it is narrow, but in the Highland se« ‘ ‘ ete } P ely 
tion it attains a width of sixteen miles I | r eig } 
Already it has an area of thirty-two two hundred feet. | three tho 
thousand acres, and it is being steadily and dine Ir t t are ele 
enlarged. Condemnation proceedings, tric, refrigerating ar ‘ ry plants 
options and promised donations will Looking Up the Hudson From a Roadway of the Palisades Interstate Park Though forty-five es from New 
yet add thousands of acres more. York City, it is the i cer of th 
Of the two million five hundred thou- What joy to have been with them when ranged from two and a half to five dollar park. At one time more than twenty-tw 
sand people who enjoyed this park in 1916, with wondering eyes they first faced the aweek foreach person. These camps afford hundred automobiles were parked by th 


none received more benefit or had more wilds; and I wish, too, that I might have efficient preventives against sickness and inn, and on the same day the river steame 
fun than two hundred undernourished boys been with them in camp a month later; epidemics, and perhaps also help to drive and the railroad brought their thousands of 
who camped in its Highland section. This _ better still, that Jacob Riis and John Muir away discouragements and other evils. visitors 


camp was conducted by the Association might have seen these merry children with Hats off to Father nickerbocker! He i The commissary at tl place sells 





for Improving the Condition of the Poor. Mother Nature, growing yng in mind learning how to spend money freshments, groceries and gasoline at rea 
Was there ever before such a strange lot and body—a grand realization of their Four hundred and fifty thousand auto- sonable prices The vast quantities of 

of campers? These skinny children were labors and their dreams mobiles came into the park last year. goods sold and used are sent forward dai 

from the most congested tenement-house After several ideal weeks in this happy Steamers and pleasure craft brought their and nightly by a buyer wl on duty 

















districts. Many were of families that num- hunting ground the boys one day had a’ merry load rhe railroad had its share of York Cit One ma blain an ex 
bered ten or a dozen, whose only window feeling of anxiety; and Billy Bowlegs gave the long haul. Ample prov ns have been cellent cafeteria meal for thirty-five cent 
opened upon a filthy air shaft. Many had _ expression to this by calling to the passing made for those who come for a week, a da lable service costs a dollar and a half; ser 
never before been out of the city, never camp manager: or for an hour. There are dozens of land ice de luxe about four dolla 
had stood upon the real clean eartt Their “Must we go home ver SOO! ‘ ings along the rive and mat scattered 
playground had been the riotous and disease- Nature made this region a park Here shelter houses; also places where re I Where Money Goes Far 
breeding streets. They were weak, sickly, are blue mountains and green hills; the ments can be had—at low price There are 
with dull, listless eyes and hungry stomachs. lordly Hudson with its Highlands; lakes wide free fields to roam over; wild place Close by are large free dancing pavilior 
With them they carried the smells of the that lie between meadows and the purple without tra for exploration; doze f open to the air, and a refreshment boot 
sweatshop, the ghetto, the alley—the un- shadows of the forest. There are rocks and tennis, baseball and other playground that makes profit enough to pay for the 
savory odors of all nations! bowlders, gorges and cliffs; groves of hen There are places for camp fire Along the = orche 1. There are ar r of basel 
lock, oak and pine and growt! ol shrut river and on many ol the lakes are bathing and tennis ground On thet tor Hessiar 
Discovering the Cow bery Mightiest of all, the time-stained beaches and float and, happily, also wad Pond are dozens of free rowboats 
Palisades rise from forest-bordered river ng ponds for children It should be borne in 1 i that this in: 

But this was when they started on the to skyscraping heights in the sur For ten million people the par withis vith its commissar e everything els 
outing. Their camp was on a lake shore in Amid these scenes thousands and thou two hours’ travel. Thousands of these car the Palisades Interstate Par : Sducted 
a forest fifty miles from the Brooklyn sands camp and renew themselve Scat reach it in less than one hour at a cost of by the Park Com: ners not for } 
Bridge En route, the big lunch provided tered through the park are a number ol five cents eact several mn ” can get but for the welfare I the publ There 
for each child was early eaten, to the last large buildings that are used for mess ha nto its wild beauty for ten cents a head not a conce nin the pa N me get 
crumb. The poor little waifs had never and living rooms of various camp organiz: rhougl ne an « ting h by ex I 
had enough to eat in all their miserable _ tior During summer each irrounded mous amount of work had to be done to Everything is handled by the con 
lives. Most of them had never seen a cow by a tent colon) Then, toc there are open the pa | ‘ i ( \ er The | t 1 mo 
or real grass or wild flowers. Naturally a number of camp sites reserved for tents development has been eq i d to tt | 
before they had reached camp the two only vided between the Palisad ‘ across there is goe é 
companies were named “Oh” and “‘ Gee.” Thousands of families annually enjoy a the Hudson, twenty minutes from Broad ence 

At first they were too weak to do much, week or two in these camp There are way, and the Highland section, about fifty A public pa elpf eaching the 
and none had the strength to play all day. individual camps, coéperative camps, Y miles up the river es of m ns, run ¢ 


But after several days of clean air and M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. camy Boy The larger part of the Palisade iv ‘ i 
wholesome food the red blood began to Scout, Woodcraft League, Jacob Riis, Big front was as wild as when Henry Hudson's example. If New York and New Jers 
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flow and dance, cheeks reddened and they Brother and Hudson River Canoe Associa i the scene. Exceptin t luct a gre " ‘ 
became real boys. tion camps. A convalescent camp is mair owlde und r y débri can be done eve I 
In a few weeks the anemic, skeletonlike tained by a hospital association edge made landing diffi In all se ' f the park 1 es of 
little bodies were changed and these forlorn These camps are scattered—surrounded vossible, even for a rowboat substantia enic road ‘ ‘ and 
two hundred became live children. Toeach with wild freedom—and are supervised and Along this twelve-mile stretch a wide trail many mor f 
a toothbrush was given and he was shown’ kept sanitary. So this park is working out was opened on or close to the edge of the At much expense a numb my 
how to use it. During the several weeks of an eloquent final scheme for wise goverr water. Two roads and a number of trail ering and ar | res ha oer 
outing there was not one case of sickness ment of that important and persistent life were carried to the summit of the Palisade tructed. The et Henry Hudson D 
while in New York and other cities in- factor, the use of leisure hours Docks were buil he landing of stean ‘ ted tret 
fantile paraly- Large numbers of ers, and piers 
sis and other = . — working girls spent launches and smaller r eat ‘ ¥ 
diseases of ] two weeks tenting ir boats Near these 
childhood were the Bluefield Higt shelter houses wer sd 
prevalent. lands. They bathed placed, a number of I 
Grand times in a lake, played out bathing beaches pr 
had these litth door games androved pared and floats co id 
rovers! They through the woods structed. Inthe Hig 
explored the and field They dined land section steame 
wilderness; in a huge stone ad landing play 
they learned to ministration building grounds, boating 
swim and row; The cost foreach girl, facilitic and the 
to climb trees including round-trip enormous Bear Mour f 
and hills transportatior was tain Inn have beer ‘ The 
Happy times but seven dollars provided. This inn, est co 
they had with The cost of trans- standing at the foot j ) and 
evening camp- —— portation and living of Bear Mountain, , Concluded on 





fire stunts. New York City From the Palisades In the various camps commands a view There are Mites of Trails for Pedestrians Onty Page 59 
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Adaptability 


An outstanding feature of Pierce-Arrow 
truck performance is adaptability. In 
the widest variety of haulage problems, 
ranging from the trafhe of peace to 
the transpert of war, Pierce-Arrow 
Heets have proved their ability to meet 
the most dithicult conditions of service. 

Single trucks have taken over the 
done it 

They 


have developed new business by in- 


work of many horses and 


quicker, better and cheaper. 


creasing delivery radius and opening 
up territory quite beyond the reach 
of horses. 


They have eliminated the intolerable 


delays of freight congestion and em- 


bargoes by quickly and economically 


handling shipments formerly made by 
railroad. They have enabled manu- 
facturers, formerly dependent upon a 
single outlet, to avail 

themselves of additional 

points of shipment and 

low water rates. 
Specific data ts available co 
Pierce 


Votor Trucks in many dif 


vering 
the cost of operation of 
Arrow 
ferent lines of business, such 

Transport, Grocery, Contracting, 
Coal, Brewery, Textile, Oi/, Drv 


Goods, Chemicals, ete. 


Pierce-Arrow 


Motor Trucks 


THE PIERCI 


ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Burrato, N. Y 
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Conciuded from Page 57 








1) , ‘ on ; 
will endure [tor centuries hey were made 
without marr the wayside beauty, and 
though recently opened, they appear f 
they had seen ages. One three-mile stret 

through a heavy primeval forest in tl all- 
Sades, IS a woodland avenue Centu i 
trees, without a scar or broken limb, stand 


by the roadside. 


Blasting was carefully done, every near-by 


tree being painstakingly protected with a 
breastwork of logs or with queer leggings 


made of poles. 

The rugged topography 
of water en uurage the 
About twelve of these } 


comple ted 





and twice as many more are 
planned, while with a number work is well 
under way 
placed on the very summit of the Palisades. 
The lakes vary in size from a few acres to 
several hundred. With many of them the 
ragged shore line is a thous: 
times the length of thedam. The short dam 
being hidden in a gulch and the water kept 
at uniform level, the appe: 
ural that few people would think of the 


lakes as man-made; in fact, most persons 





+ } 


Several small ones are to be 


or more 





. ¢ 
ice 1s SO nat- 





would need to see the dam before believing 
them to be the work of man. Bridges be- 
tween lakes will be built high, and facilities 
will be provided for rowing from one lake to 
another, so that canoeists may traverse a 
number of them without making a singlk 
portage. 


ll d 





velopment in the pa 
charm of simple, natural beaut; 

tional pains have been taken to save mono- 
lithic rocks, striking bowlders, time-stained, 
] 





ichen-tinted cliffs and trees. Outside or- 
naments, foreign trees and plants are not 
used. Wherever it is necessary to cover a 


scar the work is done wi 
fr 


< 
£ 


ubs 
and sods taken 


ported in 





large trees ed bodily. 

Plans are ) fence one section 
of the park for b ild life Roosevelt 
wants—not moose, but black bears; and 


Ernest Thompson Seton has been commis- 


sioned to procure bighorn sheep and wild 





of magnitude is being 

Millions of trees have 
been planted; insects fought; dead trees 
sawed into lumber o 


, 
re are miles of telephone 
} 





cut into cordwood. 





Y lines, and 
fire lanes along whit 
maintained ir 

Each year millions of young trout and 
other fish are } lakes and 
streams. There is in the park one excellent 
trout stream. Fishing is encouraged, but 

unting is prohibited Wild flowers and 


rot ted 


’ } pn 
wild hile are protected ihe pohcemen 





re 1 hire watchmen are 
lookout towers 





anted in the 





show marked tact and kindness in coa 


people in regard to not gathering flowers. 
The Ice King’s Conquests 


The Palisades section, close t 








ter robings well 
tains, forests, hills and dales, 
tratifed ci 


winter landscapes without a t 





snow-s frozer 





olation. Scattered pines, heml 
other evergreens are decorati\ 
is the tracery of le shru 





among winter's driftec 

This is the winter 
folk in fur and feathe 
with their presence, and in t 
te} 





stamp and sketch and trace 
wing many an incident and 
t} of pr: 


sult and dea prank a 


n the snow are hier giypl 1c. 









we have no key, plain n -traveled ways 
and a thousand crisscrossed chains of tracks 
leading every where and nowhere a 
fading short-lived nature st os 





entertain the fortunate folk who go af 





likewise to make their strange fore 
tracks with ski and webbed bear-paw sh 
One winter day in the Palisades and the 


Highlands I saw rabbit tracks to the right 
of me and to the left of me, and tracks of 
many a fox. Here rey had hurried; 
ll or bowlder. or beh nda bush, 


d 








there, on! 


he had stopped t 






look and listen; ; 
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farther ng ne ad sat t 
was busy with strategy or 
Du ng his da mu ‘ me 
whites stood by a w , ‘ , 
NAWKS soare i eT ‘ 
ng a isting Ove es ‘ 
the elebrate winter wre t 
seen, Dut ept ence; g 
appeared there were rt 
tne > Ww it 1 t t s ye 
crowned giet came ew i 
number ol other | is were 
distant t t ientihed 
I saw 58 res of irge i | rf 
piaces scattered through w 
places in W nto ast rn 
Here's to the Winter G l ‘ 
the outdoor is! able d g 
ter, grip and pneumonia w 
with famine ar ‘ est ‘ 
rare as ar intas! nabie ga lhe 
arug trade wouid tur ea é t 
would be an open seas 
rhe Palisades are | i ance 
with a history of é ‘ 
Twice or more they have beet erridder 
and eroded Db the Ice King areas are 
buried beneath morainal débr In mar 
places the rocks show glacial grooving and 
planing, and their high-raised heads wear 
numerous teiitale crowns ol per ed | \ 
ders ‘travelers’ from fart scene 
The cliffs are hur t n t 
than five hur hig! tches of 
their front are smooth and boldly ve ‘ 
A goo irray of winged life plat 
bloom is found in t t e are 
sea birds, shore birds, tree birds, birds of 


many kinds, and in places they are 
merous. Wren 
blue jays, owls, quails, woodpeckers, mock- 
ing birds, thrushes, gulls, humming birds 
and eagles here enjoy life and enliven the 
reservation. 

Wild flowers abound. They fringe the 
river bank, swarm through the willows, 
clamber over the cliffs, fill the forest wit! 
brightness and nestle on the mountair 
top, twelve hundred feet above the river's 
edge. There are , 
primroses, mints, buttercups, wintergreen 
and laurel Ferns flourish, and fringed 
gentians come in the colored autum: 

Areas are utterly wild. Many spots in 
the park have not been disturbed by mar 
for a century. Places along the Palisades 
are precipitous, have rocky walls, primeval 
forests: while the bowlder masses and old 
rock slides at the river’s edge are wild 
enough for a section of the Rockies. 

By old Forts Clinton and Montgomery 
trees are still standing with bull Y 


S, robins, sparrows, Diuebird 


let } 
violets and biuebe 














ets in ther 
which they received as innoce bvystand 
ers at a battle of the Revolutior And 

1in the ruins of these forts are century- 
old trees and shrubbery which have grown 


+ 


since the battle. 


The American Scenic and Historic Preser- 











vation Society is codéperating in the work, 
and in time the numerous forts and other 
histori places will be restored ihe reg I 
is signally rich in legends, in litera ‘ 
and In histor the ever-cha g fortunes 
of peace and war er! t ig ne 
noble Indians—t ju t ae 
veloping i! i simple t hed 
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Twenty-Five Hundred Automobiles Parked at One Time at Bear Mountain 
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All wool for real economy 


Styles for “Preps,” young men, and men 


Most clothes you see are part cotton; cheapened at the expense of 
wear quality. All wool pays you best; long service, shape- peeping, 
good fit. There’s a way to be sure of all-wool; find [aay 


our label. 
A small thing to look for, a big thing to find. 


Hart Schaffner & } 


Copyright, 1917, Hart Schaffner & Marx 





From the painting by Leon M. Gordon 
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fa) 
Ory No 
‘s, ter, mat y 
"Oh n 


Brinc the sunshine of out-of-doors into 


every room in your home—with Acme 
Quality Paints and Finishes. 


Our two books—**Acme Quality Painting 
Guide Book” and “*Home Decorating”— 
give practical suggestions as to the kinds, 
coloes and quantities of paints (%2i") to be 


used for every purpose. Both books are free ACME QUALITY 


PAINTS & FINISHES 
on request. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write us, 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 
Dept. Q Detroit, Michigan 


Boston St. Louis Toledo Fort Worth Lincoln Portland 
Chicago Pittsburgh Nashville Dallas Salt Lake City San Francisco 


Minneapolis Cincinnati Birmingham Topeka Spokane Los Angeles 


Have an | Acme Quality Shelf 


~_ 


/ ee ee 
| [VARNOTILE | i 


| Neals 

r the many “‘touching-up”’ jobs Pron) |// Enamel aeiteen Acme Quality White Enamel for 
about the house, keep always on ’ Sg i | — iron bedsteads, furniture, wood- 
hand at least a can each of Acme : =} \ rer \ work and all similar surfaces; a 
Quality Varnotile, a varnish for Es Lies quart of Acme Quality Floor Paint 


i] PS. WO00dWOIR and furniture > ) - = p " ‘ of the right Y olo r 
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EW SCHAFFNER, senior partner of 
Schaffner & Cronin, impatiently shuf- 
fied his slippered feet along the corri 

dor and abruptly flung open his partner 
Cronin’s door 

“Newsboy been here, d’you know?” 

Ned Cronin quickly raised his head from 
his littered desk at the familiar shuffle He 

eartily sent his big partner a cheery good 
morning 

“A fine morning, Mr. Schaffn« N 
he boy hasn't been here yet 

Without responding to the camaraderie 

his partner’s friendly voice, the ponder 
ous German-American lawyer waddled to a 
comfortable chair near the open door, sank 
with a relieved groan into its dept r 
averted his eyes to the corrido 

Ned Cronin’s sensitive face flinched pa 
fully. With his morning optimism gloomed 

Keen disappointment he turned aga t 
his work. His mind became burdened wit}! 
the old question that had become through 
the passing months more and more clam 
orous for an answer. He recognized in his 
distress an echo of the daily pang he was 
slowly being forced to conclude meant a 
vaguely defined but nevertheless very real 
estrangement. 

The dim beginnings lay somewhere back 
in the ominous fall of 1914. Amazed and 
discomfited, he had watched it grow. Ar 
abstracted manner, a moodiness, gruff 
monosyllables had usurped the former 
hearty frankness and comradeship. To the 
Irish boy who had grown up in Lew Schaff 
ner’s law offices and had come at k ngth to 
ove the master-lawyer with an affection 





that had its roots In more than mere grati 
tude, this gradual aloofness had first 


brought wonder, then apprehension, and 
now sheer alarm. And yet it always re 
mained somehow too intangible for open 
complaint. That its intensification syn- 
chronized with America’s declaration of 
war with Germany furnished the most 


sinister element in a situation which, 
Cronin feared, threatened some day ab 
ruptly to sever their twenty years’ friend 
ship 


Cronin slowly read over again a typed 
statement on his desk, then set his jaw de 
terminedly and reached for his cane. He 
braced it in its accustomed angle and with 
the dexterity of long habit raised himself 
to his feet. He rested his weak hip against 
the big flat desk as he swung round to face 
his partner 

He knew that what he was about to 
probably would prove very ill-advised. It 
might indeed mean immediate disaster 
That this possibility existed convinced him 
that he must speak 

‘I have prepared a memorandum, Mr 
Schaffner, in connection with this man 
Kratz. I also took the libe f di 
an indictment against him. | presumed 








that you desire the case sent belore t 
Grand Jury this morn 


» 
nesses 





As Cronin spoke he watched } huge 
partner with a veiled, almost pathetic anxi 
ety that slumped to apprehension a ‘ 


hesitatingly concluded 

The district attorney had frowned heavily 
at the name Kratz. Slowly he now turned 
his sober gray eyes toward his partne His 
lips were mumbling in obvious vexati 

“All in good time, Mr. Cronir | must 
giance through my morning paper! 

‘It will no doubt tell you one thing: 





That the public is clamoring for a speedy 


and vigorous trial of that man Kratz!” 
roke in Cronin with impulsive Irish cour 
age. ‘He was the Prussian fiend v not 
only blew up the A. Armstrong Com; 
West Grafton munitions plant ! ‘ 
t w he tne T I ‘ ‘ 








Abrupt, almos a s e (re 
American’s eve Passi S t i 
Cronin’s detern ition. ¢ face 
betrayed a battie betweer t | 
reproach. Half leaning on | te he 
tractedly tapped his cane aga t the 
ol r swivel t i I irt t t 
nized the heavy impassive face of the ; 
prosecutor. Schaf gain turned 
gaze to the corridor. Cronin heard 
muttering 

‘Used to be here by half-past nine; it’s 


nearly ten! 




















Schaffner intent upon the war ews 
Well, it was not Cronin’s duty to see that 
Kratz was promptly and vigorou prose 

ited rue, Dut it Wa pa eT 
Lewis Schaffne was an Ame e1 
ol Germa bir to whom the Ame i 
people, in electing him a d ‘ 

a‘ tr ed the sacred ad 

yt iting cr é wit! t te 
Witne t reward I pu i re i 
shivered with sudden dread There w 
Schaffner indifferent insisting 

R ADerT that stul 
ead z ne ews a ip i 
~ { , " yu i , ‘ ‘ 
aa ea zg 
i Ata ale t > ill 
V eopentoa ] lise wil ‘ 
ner ti nsta flame 
to siniste Cro S anxle 
prod his partner out of what he still tried 
loyally to hope was re phlegmat ‘ 
sureliness had be tr n t 
pt than eve 
1t Schaffner’s indifference goaded 
( mn 
rr ade a Sstatemer t at the Lr 
mond Street Jail yesterday alter 
Schaffner wheeled with surprising sv 


ness 


you? You know our rul a olute 
eration.” 

Cronir smiled WIth ar ny intar t 
terness 


‘l know it wel 


But where was the coéperation on S ff 
ner’s part? Cronin could t place 
finger on anything tangible ‘ ‘ 








that, if accused, Schaffner must admit that 
they were becoming mere iw partne 
they were no longer cronies 

He grinned, miserabiy unhappy at 


partner's em] 





quietly 


“Well, Cronin?” 





You haven't seemed terested I 

ao 

Cronin hesitated as he noted it e big 
district attorne was regarding hu \\ 
sudden thoughtfulness Was there in | 
shrewd gray eyes a hint ol ade jue! , 
Or was it m ly a recogn nm on Schaf 
ner’s part that an effort should be made 
toward surface courtes Cr I as use 


ful He could not be spared Ihe 
should retair I td 
thoughts were crowding through Cro 


' 














unhappy bral ° 

“Ty terested p oe replied S affner “ 
erested i! ] 
t ie \ ' 
nat inf 
¢ a é 
i his t oO f I 

itt of papers f ‘ 

ill ne t ger 
through the | ement i je t ta 
typed sheet. Then he re hed f t 

1 ie Carelu e edge 
an! I'll come f 
w Wa e t I 
( r f ‘ é 
courte He he ( 
paper t } t 
near ( ie 
t ed et 
: Ml aa 8 ‘ \ 
he t er If | 
s et! y ¢ ‘ ‘ 
ou one ere t i 
Bad t n 
| 
i ‘ s 
He sprawl 
giance t i ‘ 
diate s t 
“Don't let that boy get by! f 
ished 
{ ronin sat watching hu Ar 
spect and affection throbbed z 
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ERS OF SAAINCTUARY § 


By Thane Miller Jones ©»: 



















































g f- “ h his 
ro his mind an 
insister od ar le 
murred 
face He knew that the keen, « mpreher Ver ! e for u ne 1ughe j 
sive brain back of that high, knobbed fore we haven't earned the first one yet! We 
head would miss nothing of the significance must really have those papers before we 
of this record of the inquisitorial third de an do much of any xz 
gree. What a fearful pity if this man, se If Mifflinburg was vex at the dela : 
ng the enormity of the offense, would neceaied his chagrit t : ert 
ned, induced to condone able smile. He rose, pledged hin again 
Ihe tense grat i la { end the papers media and a 
even ye s before had expert ed W extended a te fa found 
Schaffner had taken him into full partne hand he grasped unexpect vid 
ship never had lost its keenness. Manlike Mifflinburg bowed » t ry stiff 
he was ashamed of his affection. Yet what ness, then marched toward t ! ( t 
aman - big d was! siiently admitting a needle appre he 
The virile Irishman suddet accused sighed with nervous relief. He laughed ou 
| ol a Wwomanish sentimenta | yurt ? Vague fore 
\\ everything Was a rig er ig l i attend i 
twe them! And there wa tning wr " r apers arrive ( y 
Lew Schaffner I'he were partne He turned agair with a qu mie, to 
the law mrades in their fierce dislike “ b 
shoulder to shoulder for the things that de In the doorway Mifflinburg paused I 
cent men hold sacred All was we with had almost forgotten, Mr. Croni: There 
the world, for them iS a matter that has« ted my sympathy 
There must then be no hint of estrange What is that r’ 
ment from his lips. He must not notice Your partner, Mr. Schaffne n charge 
what he had feared he had noticed. He wa of the prosecution of a man named Kratz? 
too fanciful, too fearful. His regard for the Cronin caught his breath sharply. Wa 
man who had made him all he was must t coming, then, after all? He sensed wit} 
plead its excuse arp misgiving the new te ene m the 
He lifted his head with a new irage nan s attitude 
and a new heart for the future Yes, as district attorney Mr. Schaffner 
Schaffner tossed the typed sheet on the has charge of that matter ‘ you inter 
desk in sudden distaste. He threw out a ested? ; 
pur arm with a disdainful gesture Il am interested A sense 
“Not much here! And what is here Cronin’s eyes narrowed He felt h 
cant be ised against Krat “he foo nerves suddenly tingle electr ally alert 
don't seem to have warned him that what Th autocratic Germar stensibly 
e said would be used against him.’ nected with large commercial enterprise 
I admit that, Mr. Schaffner But what legitimate interest could have 
through it the statement there are a 4 tne niamous Krats He Ww 
able connecting clews. It ioveta “ t eda t ent ! giy hand me " 
what we know from other sources. I have Then with an effort he smiled ge 
no doubt you could secure a convictior A fellow countr ur i your 
4 newsboy, lopsided with bull pi iggested; then adde ‘ etica ( 
darted past the do« Schafiner ed surse | don't ipt ‘ are ‘ se 
is hum : roud of the mr tior t art lia 
! x i tance 
goin’ to leay Mifflinburg unexpectedly flinched, then 
Give it to me! frowned An ug ok flamed into hi 
Schaffner snatched at the paper The aughty face The rapie a n his lett 
he shuffled off down the corridor wit! heek lost fora moment its] i lifelesance 
turning his head But he ca ight himsell ur jUICKIY and re 
Cronin swore softl So the Krat Ast pied 
could go to Diazes while Schaffner read the Yes A fellow ru i i on é 
morning paper! But he stubbornly re and, for the matter of that, of ir partn 
fused readmission to the sinister thought Lew Schaffner. Race 4 peculiar thing 
that had played havoc with his peace of t not? Some of us are rathe erned 
mind. Lew Schaffner would work out tl about poor Krat 
thing yet. Cronin turned resolute to Cronin lit a cigar 
dgday 8 work But I don’t in agine that Mr. Schaffner 
In the course of the next hour he dis loses any sleep over ‘poor Krat 
posed of pressing matter ‘A conscle! The German did not answer fi amo 
tious brilliance The worl tsell Wa a ment, but sat regarding the lawyer with ar 
nerve ton) He regained much of hi i enigmatik mile There was an exultant 
optimistic spirit his eye ( fear 
At five n te past eleve a er Chen he a ‘ aned ove 
Dbrougnt the junior arte Acard, ( and, with ! y eve xed 
gianced at it casua ( , i 
Tell M 1iffl irg t ‘ r I rathe good 
He tossed the ara t yrie e and Du Lew Schaffner eu neerned 
bent over his pape Phe 1dde c atz, in th A He fe 
reached for the ird again and studte tr a and } ‘ | l ‘ 
tent He 1G not been abie exa moment admit! gu itt Ka 
atisfy himself as to t man Mifflinburg alibi can be establishe ) 4 ‘ 
Could it be that the fellow had, alts But Krat f r 
3 e ulte r e behind the rathe You know that! 
iT] y retainer that he i pa the Then } fear were re W here 
firm of Scna er & ( min a WeOK ap neavetr name Na ‘ Cyr 
The man entered br rY ng suave ered Nor i ‘ ed 
as he advanced toward (¢ lesh He uke a vag 
G ! g, Mr. ¢ ! mile este 
e Ger rhe I iref Miff f \ 
exagye ‘ ‘ ng ‘ ‘ i ‘ i 
‘ 6 ‘ 4? , 
+ _ 
May | gre t n t t 
the Weste« Miffi k 4 
{ ror ‘ a) ‘ 
er ( f ‘ I te a afl 
re ‘ et 4 f ! ‘ 
N Mr M iff r Arne ‘ i 
‘ ! f ‘ kK 
‘ Vent ‘ ‘ a ‘ 
‘ vate , . } ‘ ‘ 
\ I et rut I mu ‘ e ret f , 
’ ecretary to |} ‘ 
ransmitted t , I have er ‘ A re er f ‘ 
In the meantime it is proper Mif ge 
aepo r ir irm a pa t 4 jut He ‘ ‘ ecal 
of additi siner Cenciuded on Page 66 
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==. Now at Your Service In 
| Kepa\ The Hoosier Cabinet 


This is to tell the women (and men) of America how the Hoosier 
Manufacturing Company has engaged this staff of talented women 
to help any woman in her kitchen work. How they'll serve all 
homes through the Hoosier Cabinet. They assist us in discovering 
efficient labor “short-cuts” and time-savers. Some are built right 
into Hoosier Cabinets. Others come in the form of practical sug- 
gestions. And all can be yours for the regular price of the Hoosier. 


This epochal announcement is a mark of woman’s progress. Now—more 
er + — 1.» than ever—is kitchen efficiency necessary. 
Ww irs ‘rank Ambler witison f/ Not only common-sense — but health— demands short hours for housewives. 
Moreover, help is scarce and difficult to keep. 

Today all women rebel at useless drudgery, and they have a right to these 
modern Hoosier conveniences. The Hoosier Cabinet brings them to any kitchen, 
anywhere. It brings a score of super-features found through thousands of 
practical experiments. All have been tested in practical, up-to-date kitchens. 

The brilliant women on the Hoosier staff transmit their ideas to us. We 
pass on these ‘‘short-cuts’’ to owners of Hoosier Cabinets. 


Woman’s Deliverance family and yourself to save your health, 
, : x your time, your energy. 
Our claim that there is no other cabinet on earth 


like the Hoosier cannot be disputed. Send for Free Book 
The services of this council of brainy women are “New Kitchen Short - Cuts” 


controlled by us for kitchen cabinets. When you get ‘ : : Sa e 
a Hoosier vou secure their talents with it. Certain of our kitchen scientists have 
Where long hours of toil exist, its 40 work-re- planned examples of ideal kitchens. 
ducing, time-saving features enter and here are six in all— the most up-to- 
end the hardest part of woman’s work. date, the handiest and the most attrac- 
Your kitchen work is cut about half. tive we have seen. ; : 
They are pictured and described in 
° ° the Hoosier book—*' New Kitchen 
Meal-Time Delights cate en lies IE 
You have many more hours of leisure. Just mail —— and address 
When meal-time comes you sit down while these books last. Use the coupon 
comtortably and restfully at your work. on the opposite page, or a post-card. 


You find new delights in cooking and HOOSIER MFG. COMPANY 
baking Health iS better old *— kept 1708 Sidney St., New Castle, Ind. 
away. Evening fatigue soon disappears Largest Makers of Kitchen Cabinets in the World 
and fresher looks return , BRANCHES 

Why work long hours on your feet 1067 Market St., San Francisco, California 

. : The Adams Furniture Company, Toronto, Can 
when the Hoosier offers you instant de- The Hoosier Store, 368 Portage Ave 
liverance? Surely you owe it to your Winnipeg, Canada 





Hoosier’s Council of Kitchen Scientists 


Mrs. Christine Frederick, noted Household Efficiency Authority, New York 
Mrs. Janet McKenzie Hill, Principal Summer School of Cookery, New Hampshire 
Miss Fay Kellogg, Household Science Architect, New York 
Mrs. H. M. Dunlap, Domestic Science Specialist and Lecturer, Illinois 
Miss Alice Bradley, Principal Miss Farmer's School of Cookery, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Frank Ambler Pattison, Domestic Efficiency Engineer, New Jersey 
Mrs. Nellie Kedzie Jones, Household Consultant, Wisconsin 
Mrs. Alice R. Dresser, Consultant of Household Administration, Massachusetts 
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The eanindl Million Are 
Now Being Sold 


Able authorities rate the Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet as one of the 
greatest household conveniences in the world. Please don’t class it as 
kitchen furniture, nor merely as extra shelf-space. The Hoosier is an 
actual labor-saving machine that will, by a little intelligent use, cut 
kitchen work nearly half. Now we propose a home-trial offer to 
let you test its wonderful convenience. 


This remarkable advancement in kitchen management is open to 
every home—the small house, the mansion, the apartment. 


And more than that, the Hoosier’s low prices and popular pul 
chase plan leave no excuse why women should work without it. 


The question Is not can you atford the Hoosier hut can VOU 
7OW afford L0 slave long hours? 


The Hoosier supplies many work-saving inventions. Note how 
they help you: 


40 Work-Reducing Features Table Top is wide and de 
1) umsy partitions 
The Food ‘suide and Salad Chart help hold Eighteen years and thousand 


been spent in pertecting thi 


j t t 


down the cost of living have 
servant 


Prices and Trial Offer 


We've arranged with the authorized H 


The patented Shaker Flour Sifter is four 
times faster than most, and makes flour light 
and fluffy. 


The Revolving Rack of six glass Spice Jars stores to put the Hoosier in your kitche 
keeps your spices ever ready for use and yet small trial payment 
air-tight Your money all back if you are not 
Pay the balance in convenient 


The ingenious Sugar Bin holds twice . 


, Prices range from $14.25 to $52.50 acs 
much as ordinary bins 

to design, equipment and your locatior 

Any one of Hoosier’s 40 labor-saving fea 
tures Is valuable But assembled and handily Write honvend for Catalog 
arranged, they compose a wonderful work _ 
(urattractiy New Kitcher 

ing machine ; : 

( ut pictures and descrilx the f 

Hoosier model ind now 1X va i 


Scientifically Planned kitchen plans prepared by member 


Hoosier'’s Cour il 


Hoosier has places for 400 articles all Every woman should have these kit 
ithin arm's reach! ideas. Don't fail to send your addr 
. “c , one of these interesting book It’ 
Our experts have s« ientifically planned them Sead the coupen nee 
so that the most used things will be nearest * 


it hand HOOSIER MFG. COMPANY 


Space that is wasted in many cabinets is 1708 Sidney St. New Castle, Ind. 


. . Tr . Largest Makers of Kitchen Cabinets in the World 
utilized in Hoosier The Oversize Base of * BRANCH] 
“Hoosier Beauty” has 21 per cent more room 1067 Market Street, San Fr ( 
for pots « gm Phe Adams Furniture Company, Toronto, 
= the Hoosier Store tO8 Port \ 
Work-Space around the Sliding Porceliron Winnipeg, Ca 
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Cencluded frem Page 63) 

‘Oh, just a general retainer’ —hesmiled. 
‘Don't press me for details, please. One 
ean be delicate even when one must be 
frank.” 

Cronin 
nis cigar. 

‘T recall now,” went on Mifflinburg, 

Kratz is a very necessary witness on a 
tremendousiy important lawsuit in Colo- 
rado. It is imperative that he be there 
very shortly.” 
breathed Cronin, dry of lip; 
you expect Lew Schaffner will 
let him slip somehow through the meshes 
of the law.” 

Mifflinburg sat stiffly in his chair. That 
he did not indignantly repudiate the impli- 
cation chilled Cronin. 

‘We-e-ll, yes. I have hopes, now that 
ou choose to put the matter in this blunt 
that Lew Schaffner will see the wis- 
the patriotic wisdom, of such a step, 

the circumstances.” 

Cronin felt the last 

ipping from him 

‘Apart from the monetary corsideration, 
what circumstances?"’ he sneered. ‘ Here 
in this munitions factory were men and 
boys, innocent of wrongdoing, engaged in 
lawful labor, blown into eternity in an in- 
stant, without the slightest warning!” 

The muscles of his thin, nervous face 
were drawn into firm lines of scornful de- 
Incisively he finished: 

‘Never mind, though. It’s no use to 
argue with a man of your point of view. 
What I want to say is this: Whatever our 

demand, as prosecutors of this 
man Kratz, we will perform to the bitter 
end! Kratz will answer to justice for his 
crime against the sove reignty of the United 
States of America! And as for y your bribe 
take it to hell out of here! 

Mifflinburg rose. He 
imperiously haughty. 

‘You will regret this deeply.”” His voice 
was venomous. “ You talk likeafool. I had 
expected, had reason to expect, a different 
reception.” 

A different reception! Why? Had 
Miffiinburg already broached the matter to 
Schaffner? And had his partner intimated 
that Cronin would be found amenable? In 
the very storm of his indignation a more 
somber undercurrent of sheer dismay 
gripped the junior partner's heart. 

As Mifflinburg wheeled abruptly to go 
Cronin heard Schaffner's shuffle along the 
corridor. The door opened and his ponder- 
partner, newspaper in hand, waddled 
into the room. 

Cronin shot one swif 


sat silently flicking the ash from 


vy ' 
i see 


“and that 


way, 


aom, 


vestige of restraint 


cision 


duties 


drew himself up, 


ous 


t look into his face. 
and determined. Schaffner 
glanced quickly at Cronin as he entered, 
then coldly averted his gray eyes. But 
Cronin saw the swift look that passed be- 
tween his partner and Mifflinburg as the 
latter turned and confidently reseated him- 
self with a cold smile. 

4 sudden silence, ‘an embarrassment, 
seized Cronin. He found himself regarding 
his partner in a new, painful light. Had he 
never, then, seen him truly before? 

Schaffner shut the door and sought the 
nearest chair 

“Ah, Mr. Schaffner!" greeted Miffiin- 
burg with all his recovered suavity. 

Schaffner grunted an almost sullen re- 
ply then, as though aware of the unpar- 

iable de gree of surliness in his speech, 
relieved the ominous silence, 

* Just been skimming through the news,” 
he explained gru dgingly. He crossed one 

lippered foot restlessiy over the other and 
posal ssly continued: 

‘l bet neither of you gentlemen has 
yianced over the morning paper yet! Noth- 
ing like going through the papers before 
settling down to the day's work.” 

The big lawyer paused as though he felt 

e futility of mere generalities. His eyes 
fixed themselves on the bookshelves at 
Cronin’s back, but refused sullenly to look 
at his partner. Cronin relit his cigar, striv- 

1 for calmness, and even made a pretense 
of turning to his work. Then, as he remem- 
bered Mifflinburg’s allusion to the different 
reception he had expec ‘ted to his proposal, 

erece anger suddenly flamed anew in his 
heart against this man, so smugly, so horri- 
biy sure. Had Mifflinburg good reason to 
be sure of Schaffner? Cronin could bear 
the suspense no longer. He broke out 


It was sullen 


desperately 
Mr. Schaffner 
approach us with 


Mifflinburg has seen fit 
a dirty bribe!” 

Schaffner flung up a swift arm. Some 

g dominar astering for the time 


rebellion as with a blow, blazed 


ronin’ 
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into his face. His heavy, sullen voice car- 
ried a menace: 

“Cronin! Not so fast!” 

“‘Let me explain,” interrupted Mifflin- 
burg smoothly. 

Schaffner regarded his partner steadily. 
Chilled into silence, Cronin saw Schaffner 
nod. Mifflinburg went on: 

“T am grieved that Mr. Cronin has seen 
fit to view my suggestions in such a crude 
light. I had expected more finesse—at any 
rate from a partner of yours, Mr. Schaffner. 

“The facts are simply these: A man 
named Kratz, a poor, unfortunate German, 
is under arrest and about to be indicted in 
connection with the recent disaster at the 
A. Armstrong Company’s West Grafton 
munition works. Kratz is not guilty, I feel; 
in fact his friends can maintain a powerful 
fight for him. I think we can establish a com- 
plete alibi. Now I feel that you, in charge 
of this prosecution, knowing that we were 
in a position to secure an acquittal, would 
consider that the prosecution might as well 
be handled by a junior—say our young 
friend Mr. Peddrick, for instance— 

“Ah! Peddrick!” breathed Schaffner. 

“Yes,” continued Mifflinburg; “and es- 
pecially in view of the fact that I wish to 
retain your firm in connection with a very 
important matter arising in Colorado. 
There may not be much work just now, 
but I 

“So that we may not be free to accept a 
retainer from the other side, eh?” suggested 
Schaffner with a swift glance at Cronin. 
“That's good business, Cronin!” 

Cronin leoked steadily at his partner but 
said nothing. 

“Exactly!” smiled Mifflinburg. ‘“‘And 
it being such an important case, I had 
thought that a retainer of, say, twenty-five 
thousand dollars would be in order.”’ 

Schaffner raised his big head quickly. 
For a moment his face betrayed strong agi- 
tation. His pudgy fingers beat a tattoo on 
the arm of his chair. He hummed tune- 
lessly. His eyes were heavy with somber 
thoughts. And he kept watching Cronin 
furtively, as the junior partner shudder- 
ingly noted, for approval or at least a reluc- 
tant tolerance. His whole face—his heavy 
eyes, his gross cheeks, his red neck—gave 
Cronin a disgusting sense of sordidness. 

Mifflinburg shot a veiled, triumphant 
glance at the Irishman. In it Cronin read, 
as plainly as though it were printed in the 
newspaper Schaffner still clutched in his 
hand, that the Prussian knew Cronin could 
be controlled. Did Schaffner think so, too? 

Mifflinburg, noting Schaffner’s silence, 
concluded with uplifted eyebrows: “‘ Hence 
I have found myself at a loss to account for 
Mr. Cronin’s attitude.” 

Lew Schaffner nodded, then continued 
ponderously smoking. His brooding eyes, 
set wide apart under his bulging forehead, 
regarded his partner calculatingly. 

Cronin repressed the swift appeal that 
sprang to his lips and, numbed with appre- 
hension, sat turning over the typed pages 
in front of him. Was it possible, after all, 
that he had underrated this frightful Prus- 
sian lure? 

“I would not have approac hed Mr. 
Cronin,” explained Mifflinburg, “were it 
not ‘that I understood from you that you 
absolutely insisted upon it, so long as he 
rem: 1ined your partner. 

“Quite right!" affirmed Schaffner. “We 
believe in complete coéperation. In that 
way we keep in touch. We avoid waste and 
mistake. And in the end we adopt the 
wisest and most prudent course. My part- 
ner is, shall I say, a little impetuous just 
for the moment 

‘I'm too impetuous to. stand for this!’ 
exc laimed Cronin hotly. ‘And 

“We will proceed to talk it over quietly, 
Cronin. Nothing is ever lost by calm 
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consideration.” Then, turning to Mifflin- 
burg: “‘ You say, Mifflinburg, that you wish 
to retain us at twenty- -five thousand?” 

“Just by way of — 

“Precisely so!” Schaffner checked him. 
“And of course you feel that, with this re- 
tainer and all that it implies, we would 
naturally place some young lawyer on the 
Kratz case. As you say, our young friend 
Peddrick would do nicely.” 

“Yes,” smiled Mifflinburg. 

“Would the cash be paid now?”’ queried 
Schaffner, tossing his cigar stub on a tray. 

Mifflinburg indicated a small valise on 
the floor near the door. 

“T have it here in currency. I am quite 
willing to pay it now so that you will at 
once turn your attention to the important 
matters involved, leaving Kratz, if prose- 
cuted, in the hands of our friend Peddrick.”” 

Lew Schaffner sat tapping his knee with 
the newspaper. He twisted his grotesquely 
small, slippered feet about the rungs of his 
chair. Cronin sat stonily silent, though 
Schaffner had turned half interrogatively 
to him several times. Cronin read the sul- 
lenness and resentment on his partner’s 
domineering face. He felt himself a wit- 
ness to influences that were strong with the 
sinister potency of devils. 

Schaffner seemed suddenly to make up 
his mind. He came over to Cronin’s desk, 
shifted a couple of books about, his eyes 
fixed upon his partner’s with all that mas- 
terfulness in them that Cronin had come 
now to fear as before he had loved. Then, 
satisfied, he turned to MiMlinburg: 

“Anyone know that you are here with 
this retainer?” 

“No. There are other 
interested in Kratz, 
what steps I take. 

Sch: ffne ‘r’s eyes became somber and 
dreamy. ‘This money is from the Father- 
land?” 

Mifflinburg hesitated, glanced uneasily 
at Cronin, then said boldly: “Yes! And I 
have a free hand. Don’t have to account 
in detail.’ 

Schaffner looked long into Mifflinburg’s 
steadfast eyes, then rose and shuffled about 
the room in deep, uneasy thought. Sud- 
denly he stopped, close to Mifflinburg, and 
announced quietly: 

““Give me the money.” 

Cronin’s face went dead white. 

“Mr. Schaffner!” 

Schaffner turned his heavy head slowly 
and looked full at his frantic partner. 

“Ned Cronin! Will you kindly not in- 
terfere!”’ 

“If you need money,” 
“T will give you all I have. I 
row z 

*Mr. 
retire 

“When I ret 
back into 
Cronin. 

Schaffner’s face flamed. He 
himself quickly and turned away 
shrug of his heavy shoulders. 

Mifflinburg was already stacking large 
packages of bills on the desk. 

Cronin seized his cane and limped to the 
door. 

“T will have a little talk with you in a 
few minutes, Mr. Cronin,” said Schaffner 
coldly. 

Cronin stood for a 
the counting of the money. 
his lips hard and went out. 

He limped passionately down the corri- 
dor and flung himself into a chair at the 
long briefing table in his private library. 
Wretched, head in arms, he sank upon the 
table in silent misery. He had lost a friend. 
In the twenties this appears a disaster, in 
the thirties a calamity, but in the forties a 
tragedy. 


agencies that are 
but no one knows 


pleaded Cronin, 
will bor- 


I think if you will kindly 


Cronin, 


ire it will be never to come 


these offices again!" stormed 
controlled 


with a 


watching 
shut 


moment, 
Then he 
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At last he raised his head, tossed his hair 
back from his forehead and listlessly pressed 
a button for a stenographer. 

With eyes staring straight ahead he 
found himself dictating. Bluntly hestripped 
the document of the usual verbiage: 

“Third. That the copartnership hereto- 
fore existing between the said parties hereto 
is this day hereby dissolved by mutual 
consent 

There was a knock at the door. Schaff- 
ner entered, a bundle—that horrible bundle 
of money —in one hand and his newspaper 
in the other. 

He waddled over toa chair and sank into 
it with a sigh. His face, Cronin observed 
with a sort of involuntary sympathy, was 
more deeply lined with care than he had 
be fore realized. 

Gott! I’ve done my part!” he exclaimed. 

Cronin stiffened. The dull ache in his 
breast made him realize that this was to be 
a day of vast regrets, but it must not be re- 
gret over any sign of weakness on his part. 

“And the point is now,” continued 
Schaffner, “‘just how to deal with this 
money.” 

“Ah, yes!” 
important.” 

Though ready as always to admit an intel- 
lectual inferiority, Cronin felt himself a 
more than equal of this man who had be- 
trayed his trust. He ignored the question 
and resumed his dictation: 

‘And it is understood and agreed that 
the said Lewis P. Schaffner 

“What is all this?” interrupted Schaff 
ner. “‘What does it mean? Miss Simpson, 
will you read over the last few lines?” 

Cronin frowned; then, repressing his 
distaste, silently nodded to the girl, who 
began to read. 

“T eatch the drift now,” announced 
Schaffner. He turned to Cronin: “But I 
am not dissatisfied with you—except in one 
particular: You don’t read the morning 
papers first!” 

He fondled the bundle of money “Our 
first duty, I suppose,” he said, “‘is to at- 
tend to the matter of poor Kratz.” 

Cronin dismissed the stenographer; then, 
as the-door closed behind her, burst out: 

“I wish that ‘poor Kratz’ was in hell!" 

“All in good time,” grinned Schaffner 
“In fact—though I don’t wish to get en- 
tangled in a theological controversy with 
you—I venture to think that he is. Though 
I admit that his body is still at the Drum- 
mond Street Jail 

‘His body? ¢: 

“But that brings me back, I see, to the 
justice of my complaint. You don’t read 
the morning news first. Nor does Mr. 
Mifflinburg. I'm disappointed in both of 
Jy ol u! 7 

“What happened?” breathed Cronin 

“The other agents got Kratz with a 
rifle—shot him dead in his cell!” 

Schaffner shook out the newspaper and 
thrust it before the astonished Cronin 
Cronin let the paper slip into his sprawling 
lap and sat staring at his partner. 

‘And what will you do with the money? 
he gasped, still blinking. “‘Won’t he come 
back after it?” 

“Ask our American courts to help him 
recover money paid with intent to subvert 
justice? Ah, no!” 

The strain was gone. Cronin suddenly 
fell to chuckling. He threw back his head 
and laughed whole-heartedly. His big part- 
ner was as true as steel. As bright as an 
American dollar. Lew Schaffner, what a 
man he was! 

* And now I've got the goods on him—as 
the young chaps say,” chuckled the district 
attorney. ““Young America—hey! Great 
kids, these young Americans! But how 
I've worried! I had to work my cards just 
right to get Mifflinburg to show his hand 
in your presence. And I had to take the 
money to land the man. You might de- 
stroy ‘the Kratz indictment and in its place 
dictate an indictment against Joseph 
Mifflinburg.” 

Without 
toward the door. 
cane forgotten. 
on his shoulder. 

**Lew Schaffner,” he cried de lightedly, 
“you're a damned ‘old Yankee! 

“Not at all,” grumbled Schaffner, em- 
barrassed. He shuffled off determinedly 
through the doorway. “I must go change 
my feet. I have to attend court. 

Then the big American paused a moment 
in the corridor: 

“Uncle Sam is good enough in some 
ways, Ned, my boy; but he don’t know 
how to make comfortable-to-wear shoes.” 


“That is 


sneered Cronin. 


another word he _ shuffled 
Cronin was after him, his 
He placed a loving hand 
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EXTRA af The Del Monte Way 


QUALITY , 

y The DEL MONTE Way is the sure way. Not ordinary 

care, but a rigid and scientific system of inspection guards DEL 
MONTE quality. 
Inspection, the DEL MONTE Way— begins even before the prod 
uct is goown. Our experts know every foot of soil in California 
They know how each orchard and garden is cared for. They know 
where the best is grown—and from that best DEL MONTE canned 
fruits and vegetables are selected. 
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The very day the fruit is picked, packing commences, and from that 
time on other experts follow every step in the process—selecting 
and rejecting until the final product represents the greatest value that 

can be offered to the consuming public. 

The red DEL MONTE shield on every can of fruits and vegetable 

is “not a mere label—but a guarantee”—a guarantee of quality— and 

the “DEL MONTE Way” makes this guarantee worth remembering. § 
At leading grocers’ everywhere. 


CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


CANNED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES — 
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Under 


the Big Loads? 


It is easy enough to build a set of truck axles that will 


keep the load off the street 


but that’s only the beginning. 


In commercial haulage nothing “gets by” ina single test. 
It’s “Keep on delivering the goods,” at the lowest possible 
expense, or break down and quit. 


Otherwise your truck is not a true commercial asset. 


Truck axles can not “‘get by” on a 
year or two of performance. That is 
too short a time in which to realize 
on your investment. 


They must keep on carrying the 
load—years after the truck has paid 
for itself—not only without breaking 
down, but without constant attention, 
adjustment and expense for repairs and 
replacements. 


That is commercial haulage. 


Timken-Detroit Worm Drive Axles 
have met these conditions. They have 
been in use five years and not one out 
of many thousand Timken-Detroit 
Worm Gear Units has ever worn out 
in service. 


Of what other type of gear-driven 
commercial rear axle can that state- 
ment be made and proved? 


Y THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE co. OY 
Detroit, Mich. ’ 


September 8&,19/7 


TIMKEN: DETROIT 
WORM:DRIVE 


AXLES 


For Efficient COMMERCIAL Haulage 















































































OST liquids are measured by the pint, 

quart, gallon or barrel. We ordinarily 

speak of quarts of wine, gallons of 
milk and barrels of molasses. Even when a 
gigantic gusher is discovered in a new oil 
field its rate of flow is stated in barrels 
per day. There is one liquid, however, that 
is so heavy and is manufactured and con- 
sumed in such large quantities that the 
unit of measure commonly employed in 
referring to it is the short ton of two thou- 
sand pounds. This liquid is sulphuric acid 

The United States at the outbreak of the 
European war had an anrual output of sul- 
phuric acid amounting to 4,057,947 tons. 
During 1916 the production was 5,475,000 
tons—an increase of more than twenty-five 
per cent; and the price per ton for much 
of this acid was quadrupled. 

It hardly seems possible that a product 
used in such immense quantities and so 
essential to art and industry could be to- 
tally unfamiliar to the average man, yet 
such is the case. Only a small percentage 
of us have really ever seen sulphuric acid 
and many of us have gleaned our knowl- 
edge of it only through horrible news items 
wherein an infuriated or fanatical person 
has hurled the deadly vitriol, with dire re- 
sults to the person or object it happened to 
strike. There is also a widely quoted little 
verse that tends to discourage undue fa- 
miliarity with sulphuric acid. It runs like 


this: Willie studied chemistry, 


But he studies it no more; 
For what he took for H,O 
Was H.SO, 


The very name of this important chemi- 
cal therefore has become associated with 
danger, corrosion, death and destruction. 
Few realize that under normal conditions 
the greater bulk of this acid is consumed in 
the improvement of the soil and in increas- 
ing crop production. Of its many valuable 
uses this is the most fundamentally \im- 
portant, for all of us realize as never before 
that upon its agricultural output the wealth 
and power of a nation primarily depend 

Sulphuric acid, or vitriol, as it is some- 
times called, is a heavy, oily liquid, colorless 
and odorless. It will attack and eventually 
destroy nearly any form of organic matter. 
It corrodes and dissolves nearly all metals 
and metallic bases, forming salts known as 
sulphates, of which some of the most com- 
monly known are calcium sulphate, or 
gypsum; copper sulphate, or blue vitriol; 
magnesium sulphate, or Epsom salts; and 
sodium sulphate, or Glauber salts. 

It is its affinity for such bases as soda, 
potash, lime, and so on, that makes sul 
phuric acid so useful in the preparation of 
other acids; for when it is heated with 
sodium chloride |table salt}, nitrate of soda 
Chile saltpeter| or calcium carbonate {lime 
stone}, it decomposes these compounds, ap 
propriating the base to itself, hydrochloric, 
nitric irbonic acid being driven off 
These displaced acids are then collected in 
some suitable manner and utilized in many 
industrial processes. 


or < 











Milady's Debt to Sulphuric Acid 
The main reason that we hear so litt] 
except of the destructive properties of sul- 
phuric acid is that though it plays an im- 
portant part in the production of many 
things that enter into our daily routine, the 
acid itself seldom passes through the manu- 
facturer’s hands without losing its identity, 
and this most useful of all chemicals gets 
little or no credit for its invaluable work. 

It is not difficult to trace our daily bread 
back to the grain from which it was de- 
rived; but few realize that the yields of 
cereals have been and must be still further 
increased by the use of fertilizers manu- 
factured with sulphuric acid. The cotton 
plant and lowly silkworm receive their full 
share of credit for milady’s gowns, but how 
many know that the South’s immense cot- 
ton crop has been made possible by sul- 
phuric acid, and that much of the silk for 
which the silkworm gets the credit is an 
artificial product, manufactured by the 
aid of this same chemical? The source of 
leather is well known to all, but consider- 
able sulphuric acid is consumed in tanning 
operations, and every time we have our 
black shoes polished this acid is rendering 
us a service. 
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By William H. Waggaman 


Sulphuric acid may be considered a com- 
pound of sulphur, oxygen and water. When 
sulphur is burned in the air it unites with 
two atoms of oxygen to form a compound 
known as sulphur dioxide, the odor of 
which is familiar to those who have ever 
used the sulphur match. In order to form 
sulphuric acid, however, another atom of 
oxygen must be forced into this compound, 
giving a product known as sulphur tri- 
oxide, which unites readily with water to 
form sulphuric acid. 

The main purpose of the sulphuric-acid 
plant is to effect the combination of sulphur 
dioxide with this third atom of oxygen. In 
actual practice it has been found much 
more convenient to burn pyrite instead of 
sulphur. Pyrite, or fool’s gold, is a com 
pound of iron and sulphur which burns 
almost as readily as coal and yields sul 
phur dioxide the same as burning sulphur 


Fumes That Made Fortunes 


This gas mixed with air is forced through 
a series of immense chambers constructed 
almost entirely of lead, into which water 
or steam is sprayed. Here the necessary 
chemical reactions take place, and sulphuric 
acid is produced. When once started the 
production is carried on continuously night 
and day, until the plant has to be shut 
down for repairs. 

Acid plants are very expensive because 
of the large tonnage of lead used in their 
construction. No other metal or material 
will stand the corrosive action of the gases 
and acid contained in the chambers. Even 
the lead is gradually eaten away, in the 
most efficiently run factories, and if the 
plant is not in charge of a competent man 
very frequent repairs may be necessary. 

Acid plants vary in size from those capa- 
ble of producing less than a hundred tons 
of acid per day to those having a daily out 
put of nearly a thousand tons. The largest 
acid factory in this country and in the world 
has an annual capacity of three hundred 
and twenty-five thousand tons. A single 
day of idleness at this plant means the loss 
of thousands of dollars, and in taking care 
that there shall be no cessation of work the 
officers of this company have set an exam 
ple of preparedness that might well be 
emulated by other industrial concerns in 
this country. Realizing that the European 
war might seriously interfere with the im 
portation of pyrite into the United Stat 
the company set to work to install furnaces 
suitable for burning sulphur. The shortage 
in pyrite is now an actual fact, but the con 


pany is ready at a moment's notice to 
switch to the new burners and produce 

phuric acid from elemental sulphur, of 
which there are almost unlimited supplies 


in Texas and Louisiana. 

Several lting companies in 
this country have actually been forced into 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid. One of 
the most interesting cases is that of a large 
copper company. The ore that 
pany is using, though low in ec 


copper-smel 


this con 


ypper, has a 


high sulphur content, and before charging 
it to the smelter it was roasted in huge 
open piles. The fumes rising from the 


burning ore were wafted southward and 
gradually settled on some of the agricu 

tural land of the neighboring farmers, and 
it was not long before the effect was very 


noticeable. Vegetation became stunted, 
crops did not mature, and those farms 
nearer the smelter became near y barrer 


The country looked as if under a curse 
Investigations were made by chemists, 
engineers and prominent agriculturists, 
which resulted in suits against the copper 
company for destroying valuable farming 
property. Finally the courts decided that 
either the fumes of sulphur dioxide must 
be controlled or the plant must close down 
It was obvious that the best way to con- 
trol the fumes was to manufacture them 
into sulphuric acid, so, much 
will and with many misgivings, the com- 
pany erected a gigantic acid plant, costing 
several million dollars, hoping that there 
would still be sufficient margin of profit 
from their copper output to pay the in- 
terest on the added investment. At first 


against its 


the engineering difficulties and chemica 
problems involved in thus converting fumes 
direct from the smelters into sulphuric acid 
seemed almost insurmountable, but the 
results exceeded their wildest hopes. Not 
only has the plant abated the fume 1 

sance but the immense amount of acid pro 
duced has paid such a handsome profit that 
it is now difficult to say which should be 
considered the by-product, the acid or the 
copper. This great acid plant, which 
crowns the top of a hill and looks like a 
medieval castle, is now producing an aver 


age of six hundred tons of sulphuric acid 
per day. The farms in the vicinity of the 


smelter have regained their productivity, 
and their fertility is actually being in 
creased by fertilizers manufactured from 
the fumes that formerly spread over them 
like a mantle of destruction 

From the rising to the setting of the sun, 
and also during the interim, when the sun 
is doing the same for our Japanese and 
Chinese allies, sulphuric acid is constantly 
serving our needs and contributing to our 
comfort 

We jump into a refreshing morning bat} 
The soap we use has probably been made 
from fatty acids produced by the action 
of sulphurie acid on grease or oil. The 
treatment of such a fatty acid with potas} 
or soda results in an organic salt commonly 
known as soap, which has the cleansing yet 
noncorrosive properties 
useful in our daily routine 

We don our linen. The starch that stif 
fens our collars and renders milady’s skirts 
a marvel to the masculine mind has been 
produced by the agency of sulphuric acid 

The grapefruit, orange cantaloupe 
with which we begin breakfast has 
probably been forced to early maturity by 
the use of fertilizers manufactured with 
sulphuric acid. Under normal conditions 
fully ninety per cent of the sulphuric acid 
produced is used in the manufacture of 


SO necessary al d 


or 


our 


fertilizers, for which we expend annually 
more than one hundred and twenty m ” 
dollars. The most important constituer 

of fertilizers, and those on which their 


value is based, are potash, phosphoric acid 
and nitrogen: but though there are mar 
sources of these three ferti er ingredient 
the latter two are otten in a form not read 


soluble or available to plant It is throug! 


the agency of sulphuric a i that the 
materials are manufactured into plant food 
that can be easily assimilates 





This country has enormous de f 
phosphate wk in Florida, Tenne ! 
some of our Western state put tl 
phoric acid contained tn tl rock na 
relatively insoluble form. By treating suc! 
rock with sixty per cent sulphuric acid the 
phosphate is rendered soluble in water at 
highly available to plants ihe product 
known as superphosphate, and is the ba 
of nearly all mixed fertilizer 

Sulphate of ammonia, one of our mo 
valuable nitrogen fert ers, ro l 
passing ammonia gas into sulphuric acid 
the product obtained being a white 
pearl-gray salt ea y snij d and read 
mixed with other fertilizer materials 

Substances such a8 wool waste id hair 
scraps of leather and garbage, which were 
at one time regarded as so much retuse, 
when treated with sulphuric acid produce 
excellent fertilizer materials containing 
nitrogen in a readil available form 

Sulphuric acid therefore plays an ir 
portant part in the production of much of 
our daily food supply. But this not a 

After breakfast, if we are rea 1X 
ous, We may step Into an elect! broug T 
to be driven downtown Hidden wit! 


the polishe d exterior and under the leather 
or tapestry upholstery are storage batteri 

consisting of a series of cells contair 
immersed in sulphuric acid. These are the 
source of power that makes the car glide so 


ng lead 


smoothly and noiselessly. 

If one a rea 
breakfast cigar the tobacco ' 
been assisted in its growth by sulphate of 
potash, which is a salt of sulphuric acid 


good 


has probab 


smokes 
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The speed and force of lightning 
— that’s what a primer needs 


Did you ever miss a quartering bird?) Perhaps your Empty a Black Shell of its load and, with the 


shell was too slow. What makes a shell slow? primer only, shoot a quarter-dollar into the air. 
What makes it fast? 


Then make the same test with the primer of any 
Chiefly, the primer. A powerful and instantaneous other shell of corresponding grade. 
primer means rapid ignition and quick combus- Try it. Then you'll know why The Black Shell 
tion. The result is greater shot-shell speed. users need less “‘lead’”’ on the bird. 


BLACK SHELLS 


Smokeless and Black Powders 


iler for The Black Shells. If he hasn’t them, mail $1.25 to our General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, Boston, Buffak 

g agent to pay for a box of twenty-five and they will ship pre Chicago, St. Lous, Cincinnati; John T. Lewis & Bree. ere " 
specify gauge and details of load. This is a trial offer and shia, Balti ore ational I ae & Se Ss mpan) , Pit rgh; 

nly in those towns where The Black Shells are not now sold. Company, Ne w York; Selby Smel ig. & Lead Company, San Fran 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 2693 TRINITY BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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Elasticity, Durability, Washability 
— that’s what good paint gives 


Dutch Boy white-lead is corroded metallic lead Thinned with linseed oil for painting, Dutch Boy a 

mixed with linseed oil—nothing else. Metallic lead white-lead grips the wood, expands and contracts 4 

is tough, durable and immune to moisture. Though with it, permits repeated washing, adds beauty and 

an entirely different chemical substance, Dutch lasts long. It is the ideal paint. iy 

Boy white-lead possesses the same qualities. In ts 
' : Dutch Boy red-lead is the paint for metal. It +43 


fact, most paints contain some white-lead. The 
. ; prevents rust. 
more white-lead, the better the paint. 


. | UTCH BOY PRODUCTS 


white-lead, red-lead, linseed oil,solder, babbitt metals 





Other Dutch Boy Pre ts are Dutch Boy solders and Dutch Boy babbitt about solder or babbitt metals, as} for M Facts N 
metale. Each is unife rm; each 1s guaranteed by our trademark; ; r ‘ t? t t ft t ‘ gi B Buti .% 
enable you to effect economies and secure better resu If you w t to k 4 4 i” New York, S } 5 l Jol T. Lew & | 
more about paints, ask us for Paint Facts No. 146. For further information pany, Philadelphia; Nat il Lead & Oil ¢ pany, Pittsburgh. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY, 111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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“You may dent 


VOTHING—your hammer leaves no impression— 
why? Because rubber is e/a And it is the elasticity 
ia loor Varnish that makes its life so long. Send 
Test it yourself. Examine the dented 
unbroken varnish film. ‘Then think of the 
uur floor is called upon to endure, and you 
"a varnish that tand your hammer 


” FLOOR 
VARNISH 


Kinglish language has been shorn of adjec- 
tives to express Hoor varnish qualities. Mere 
beauty of surface and resistance to water and 

other liquids , hot or cold, should be taken for 

granted in any good v: arnish. 
Your choice should be based on the ability of the 
serve rhe purpose for % hich it 


and protection of your floors. 


rT NMHE 


varnish to 

was intended —the preservation 

This means stamina — resistance 

to abrasion, wear. This is the paramount quality found in 

Floor Varnish; so often lacking in others. This resistance 

to the grind of countless footsteps is due to the costly oils and 

gums used in ‘‘6L”’ Floor Varnish, which preserve its wonder- 
ful elasticity and toughness. ‘That is why we say: 

Send for Beoklet and Sample Panel 
~ 61 tloor Varnish 


} } 


put ft 


é6e, 
Lest it with a hammer. ““You may dent 


¢ “a won't crack.’’ 


OUR GUARANTEE: If any Pratt &2 Lambert Varnish Product fails to give satis 
t & Lambert Varnish Products are used by painters, specified by architects, 


PRATT & LAMBERT- Inc. 


83 ‘Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. \ 








the wood but 
detemcelm alicia’ 
wont 
crack’ 


WRECKAGE —\the glass is shivered into a thousand 
pieces—why? Because glass is drittle. And this in a 
lesser degree is exactly what happens to — ss floors 

finished with ordinary varnishes which crack, check and 
chip off. A good varnish doesn’t break off —it wears off — 
slowly; but the costly oils and gums used in “*61’’ Floor 
Varnish ove its toughness tar longer than the 
ingredients us ed in ordinary varnishes. 


Yitrals e 


Lone irEW HITE ENAMEL 


XO many varying claims are being made for en- 
amels that the one vita/ requirement is sometimes 
overlooked. Vitralite is not excelled by any 

enamel in the usual qualities of surface beauty, 
whiteness, and resistance to water. 

But dogged endurance is its chief claim to distinction, whether it 
be used on the finest of interior work or the most exposed exterior 
work. Vitralite is guaranteed for three years outdoors, as well as 
indoors. Inside, its term of service is indefinitely long. 

Vitralite is so deautiful that it was chosen for the White 
House at Washington; so durab/ as to be selected for use on U. 8. 
Government hydroaéroplanes; and so economica/ that it is 
widely used throughout the country as a factory wall finish! 

Free Booklet and Sample Panel 


showing the beautiful and durable finish of Vitralite will be sent you on request 
Send today for the sample panel and examine this porcelain-like wood finish 


cheap 


faction you may AaAVEe your money back. 


and sold by paint and hardware dealers everywhere 


grt 


VARNISH MAKERS 68 YEARS 


In Canada, 25 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario 
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“Why didn’t you tell us before that you 
were in earnest?”’ asked Von Jagow. 

“That’s what I have always told you,” 
replied Mr. Gerard; “but you preferred to 
believe what your newspapers said.’ 

But the fault was not entirely that of the 
German editors. The United States was 
appealing to the German people as much as 
to their government, but there was some- 
thing wrong with our news. The American 
press certainly reflected the opinions of a 
majority of Americans, but there were no 
such reflections in Germany. 

Often in reading our own papers we 
imagine that everything which we read is 
availabie to everyone else in the world. 
This is our egotistical mistake. Both Gov- 
ernment officials and newspapers in this 
country criticize the German newspapers 
for not printing all of President Wilson’s 
address to Congress on April second. The 
German editor is condemned for being so 
autocratic and partial. President Wilson’s 
speech was given to all press associations in 
advance, and it was cabled to all American 
ministers in fureign lands. Foreign agen- 
cies represented in Washington were given 
copies too. But on the day on which it was 
delivered excerpts of this important ad- 
dress were telegraphed from London and 
Paris to the neutral European countries; 
and the German editor, having only these 
excerpts, had to print them. In the United 
States the day the speech was delivered it 
was released. Not so in the neutral coun- 
tries which feed the German press. 


Foes Converse Through the Press 


This address, which was intended as 
much for the German people as for the 
United States and the Allies, was lam- 
basted, torn to pieces, criticized and con- 
demned in Germany by the editors before 
they knew or had an opportunity to know 
all the President said. The fault was not 
entirely the German editors’. Uncle Sam 
had a share in it—a share which he did not 
realize. 

We are fighting for a democracy in Ger- 
many on the battlefields of France, but we 
are fighting against a democracy with our 
news. All through our submarine discus- 
sions with Germany we fought with notes, 
but we always handicapped our diplomats 
by press reports. 

News is the international interpreter for 
governments and people. Without news 
and the press associations the people would 
have no way of knowing what was going on 
in other countries. Without the press there 
would be no opportunity for the Allies and 
Germany to exchange ideas. In wartime 
two belligerents cannot speak with each 
other, according to diplomatic usage; but 
they do, nevertheless, through the press. 
When Premier Lloyd George speaks to a 
British audience his address is cabled to all 
parts of the world. His real audience is 
international. He speaks to Germany as 
much as he does to England, the United 
States or France. All through the war 
belligerent statesmen have exchanged ideas 
in public addresses by having their speeches 
cabled to foreign lands. Former German 
Imperial Chancellorvon Bethmann-Hollweg 
tried many times to institute peace negotia- 
tions by making suggestions in this way. 
But he failed, not because of his method of 
procedure but because of his terms and 
Prussian arrogance. 

J. Pierpont Morgan once remarked that 
eggs could not be unscrambled, but Mr. 
Morgan was not entirely right. It may be 
impossible to unscramble a trust, but it is 
not impossible to unscramble a_ political 
situation. It is one of the businesses of 
government to do the latter, notably in 
time of war. 

Take our recent misunderstanding with 
Japan: The United States Government 
sent a note to China suggesting a settle- 
ment of the domestic difficulties of that 
country. It was not given to the press in 
this country until after it was published 
in Peking and cabled back to the papers in 
the United States. For some reason, how- 
ever, perhaps because of the inattention 
of the United States Government to the 
publication of the communication at the 
right time, it was not published in Japan. 

Its publication under a Peking date line 
in the American newspapers started edi- 
torial comment as varied as are the inter- 
ests of the United States. The Washington 
correspondents of the New York dailies 
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telegraphed dispatches, and one of them 
stated, in the course of a general! discussion 
of Far Eastern questions, that Japanese 
troops might be sent into China to take 
control! 

The New York correspondent of the 
Asahi, one of Japan’s greatest newspapers, 
sent a cable to Tokio giving the text of the 
note and some of the comments telegraphed 
to New York from Washington. Through 
a mistake in the cablegram the Asahi 
printed these comments as part of the note, 
and Japan was roused. The Asahi dispatch 
caused a sensation that was not limited to 
the press. Then the State Department sent 
a correction to Tokio and authorized the 
publication of the original text of the official 
communication. In this way the embarrass- 
ing situation was covered up. 

This was an unscrambling of an inter- 
national situation caused by the injudicious 
handling of news. But there would have 
been no incident if Uncle Sam had realized 
that to-day news and diplomacy are in- 
separable and that no diplomatic policy can 
be successful without publicity. There is 
the same relation between news and diplo- 
macy that exists between advertising and 
business. Publicity is the new punch in 
diplomacy. 

In Europe the United States has a repu- 
tation for boasting. This is so true in Ger- 
many that, whenever the government wants 
to discount what the United States does, 
an official announces that it is American 
bluff. On the first anniversary of the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania Herr Ellegaard Elle- 
beck wrote a book of American sketches 
which he called President Bluff. When for 
the first time in history American troops 
landed in France and when American 
stroyers began the patrol of certain 
marine waters, Count zu Reventlow, 
naval critic of the Deutsche Tageszeit 
called it bluff. Even some Dutch papers 
printed the echo! 

Contrast this with our position in 1914. 
To the foreigner who judged America and 
Americans by what he read in his local 
newspaper we were a nation of Indians, 
train robbers, Broadway murderers and 
scandal mongers. This is the way we were 
pictured in the news. Most Americans who 
went abroad before the war always read 
with disgust the news dispatches in the 
foreign papers. Outside of the Stock- 
Exchange news there were no cablegrams 
unless there was a train wreck, a congres- 
sional investigation, a murder or a lynch- 
ing. Now, during the war, because so many 
foolish boasts about what the United States 
will or will not do are published abroad, we 
are considered a nation of bluffers. And 
the statements about ending the war with 
one hundred thousand aéroplanes do not 
help our international influence. 


de- 
sub- 
the 


ung, 


Things Germany Didn't Know 


In the eyes of the foreigner there must be 
something wrong with Uncle Sam. Before 
the war he was considered an idle, uncout h, 
dangerous and uncivilized human being! 


During the war he is a great big talkative 
youngster—-so Europe believes—who boasts 
about what he will do to end the war! 


But the trouble is not with Uncle Sam. 
He is the same big, educated, serious, hard- 
working citizen, trying to do his duty to 
mankind and civilization, but he has a bad 
press department. The advertising is weak, 
faked and untrue. The trouble is in the 
news. Uncle Sam makes more important 
news than any other character in the world, 
but he gets the least credit for it of any 
that is, he did until very recently, when 
there was a change. 

This policy of not being interested as a 
nation in the news and views that the rest 
of the world hears about us is, and has been, 
internationally dangerous. In this country 
we look upon the press as the means of 
preventing dishonesty in government. We 
judge public men, to a great extent, by 
what we read about them. The newspaper 
is so much a part of our daily life we don't 
realize that every time we read we nourish 
our imaginations or stimulate our minds. 
Our newspapers are so zealous in their quest 
for news that they look askance at anyone 


who seeks to hide information. ‘‘ The right 
kind of publicity never hurt anyone.’ 
Newspapers are to print news, not to 


suppress it. When they are asked to do 
the latter the editor immediately concludes 
there is something hidden that the public 


should know about, and begins an investi- 
gation to uncover the whole thing. Amer 

ican Government officials have not always 
had this idea. Many of them have believed 
that everything the Government did should 


be kept secret, except measures which had 
to be announced. Mr. William J. Bryan 
at one time, when he was Secretary of 
State, remarked to the Washington corre 


spondents ‘It is better to guide a nation 
than to inform it.” 

This policy might have been very good in 
a country where there is no freedom of the 
press; but in the United States no news- 
paper man would ever agree with Mr. Bryan 
on this issue 

And still this is what the American Gov- 
ernment has been doing throughout most 
of this war. Though our Government has 








informed the American people, it has sought 
to accomplish some things in tl nter 
national field without the codperation of 
the foreign pres 

It is extremely doubtful whether Ger 
many would have gone to war with the 
United States if she had had an opportu 
nity to understand the American public 
mind as it was reflected in the press. I 
believe that Germany would not have 


broken her pledges in the Sussex case and 
renewed her ruthless submarine warfare on 
all shipping had she understood 
riousness of the American opposition to 
frightfulness and the determination of this 
country not to permit it 
she was desperate than many of us 
thought. But Germany did not have this 
opportunity. All American 
tered before it reached the 


the se- 


unless, perhaps, 


more 
news was fil- 
German citizen. 


Fifth-Hand Information 


Every time there was a submarine con- 
troversy the German people had to depend 
upon fifth-hand information from the United 
States. My experience in Berlin at 
times was that this information was so dis- 
torted it did not reflect the American view- 
point. Whenever President Wilson made 
a strong effective statement in a diplomatic 
communication the German Government 
would await the press reports from the 
United States to see whether Mr. Wilson 
was to be taken seriously. And invariably, 
as these reports came through, they indi- 
cated that Congress and the people were 
not with him. 

The entire submarine controversy might 
have ended with the settlement of the 
Sussex case, except for the flood of press 
news from the United States saying that 
President Wilson was without the nation’s 
support. Everything the United States 
Government accomplished at that time was 
undermined by the sediment of American 
news printed in the German press. 

But the responsibility for this does not 
rest upon our Government. Germany had 
an opportunity to learn our public mind 
through her wireless stations, which were 
then communicating with Sayville, Long 
Island, and Tuckerton, New Jersey. But 
the Imperial Government, through the 
Foreign Office, General Staff and Admi- 
ralty, was so busy spreading German views 
in this country it would not transmit dis- 
patches from the United States in less than 
five days. Often press dispatches from New 


these 


York were seven to ten days in reaching 
Berlin. The German Government did not 
desire to change this either, because the 


news as received was accurate enough to 
serve the government’s purpose. The Im- 
perial Government permitted the circula- 
tion of all French and British newspapers 
because the statements in these papers con- 
vinced the Germans who could read foreign 
languages that Germany was fighting a 
defensive war and that unless big business 
and the people supported the government 
they would be lost. Some of the Allied 
newspapers planned a boycott of all Ger- 
man firms throughout the world after peace 
should be declared. These statements 
frightened the German business man and 
citizen into support of his government, 
though he honestly desired to rebel and 
take things into his own hands. 

Before Germany determined upon her 
ruthless submarine campaign she spent sev- 
eral months studying American opinion. 
Officials in Berlin asked nearly every 
American resident what he thought the 
United States would do. Every American 
correspondent was called to the Foreign 
Office and questioned. Members of the 


Embassy were sounded, and though many 


Americans in Berlin urged German ot to 
draw this country into the war the spy 
reports from the United States were such 
that the government figured it could take 
a chance on the situation here and keep 
us neutral. When President Wilson tel 
graphed Mr Gerard t ask fort seports 
it caused a sensation such quick actior 
the government had not ant ated — not 
because this Government had cated 
that it would do this, but because other 
reports indicated that the 


American people 


would not support the Govern: 








Because there is no officia! ew agency 
in the United States neither the Americar 
Government nor American busin me 
have had the assistance and codperati 
that foreign governments and foreign busi 
ness interests hav had Engla ira ‘ 
Germany, Russia and Ita ve the 
semiofiicial agencies, wi nv hand in 
hand with their governments, « ally 
wartime. In England there is t Reuter 
agency, which before the war ex nged 
newswitha the other agence t sDove 
named countrie But when Germar te 
gar hostilities the conne b> om 
Reuter and the official German age the 
Wolff Telegraph Company, w broker 
But Reuter stil cooperated with Hava 
the French agency Stefar e Italia 
agency, and Westnik, the Russian new 
association News for South Ame be 
fore the war, was distributed « rely by 
Havas from all parts of the wor Reuter 
in turn, had an unlimited and lone field 
the Far East. 

Germany, however, not rea to a 
knowledge her news defeat The ga 
munition interests along the R e are 
already preparing for peacetime ei 
realize that German export business will 
never be reéstablished in the worid unles 
some attempt is made to win ha the 
international standing that Germat had 
before the war. So big business has bough 
the German Over Seas News Ager and 
obtained control of the W« A ge T} 
new organization plans to distribute, by 


to all countries in the lata 
nominal cost, all German 
is preparing to compete w 
newspapers and press associations 

If this were a free- 


wire less, 
news Crermany 


ith the werid 


press plan there might 


be no objection, but the news distributed 
by this association will be like the propa 
ganda that Germany has financed in every 
country in the world 

There is, however, a big future in new 
International peace, when this war end 
will depend upon news. “The opinion of 
the world is the mistress of the world 
once said President Wilson; but without a 
free exchange of news there will be inter 
national misunderstanding that w chal 
lenge the new mistress 


Newspapers the New Artillery 


and international 
clear 


Business, 
peace depend 


government 


upor inderstanding 


x 
between business men, officials and the 
people. Where cables are controlled | 

governments or by agencies under govern 
ment control costly news is not going to be 
printed. Newspapers are pub ervice in 
stitutions. The people of every country ir 
the world are entitled to the truth about 


other countries and g¢ 

No government 
tell the whole truth 
competition In news dl 
out the world, just 
United States. But what the gover: 
ean and should do is to come to an ints 


vernment 
agency will be a e to 


Phere must be private 





as there is to-day in the 


national agreement, upon ending this war 
that government wire less statior car ‘ 
used by all recognized news agencies to d 

tribute their news to all parts of the world 
to subscribers for that new at a specia 
wireless press rate If there were such an 


agreement there would be less opportur 
for international misunderstanding 





Twentieth-century dipl can! 
succeed without advertising ernme! 
cannot exchange notes secretly and eed 
The people of the world want to know what 
their governments are doing. ‘ Words fight 
battles,” said Cincinnatus; and in this our 
enemy was right. If there to be ter 
national peace the future battles v bre 
fought in the newspapers. Idea IM 
freely exchanged. Newspapers w be the 
new artiller editors the new generals, and 


the news associations 
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By The Willard Service Station Man 


Every wire, connection, battery plate and other part of the electric sys- 
tem on your car must be made leak-proof by susu/ation. 


Most important of all is the insulation inside the battery, which separates 
each negative plate from its positive neighbors; for there the current is con- 
tinually trying to find a short-cut and destroy the very heart of the whole 
electrical system. 


Willard Threaded Rubber Insulation 


Rubber is the ideal material in re- Thus the better insulated battery 
with all it means in durability at 


ethciency, is a practical reality. 


sistance and durability, but for years no 
one was able to find a satisfactory way 


to use it for insulating the plates of au- Beane 1008 these hestesios have hee 
: ‘ 4 ike c bie C 


installed on 35,000 cars, and after tw 
vears of every condition of road, weather 
and operation have more than justified 
expectations. 


‘T he Still Better Willard Battery isa 


tomobile starting and lighting batteries 
without decreasing the voltage neces- 
sary in cold weather or increasing the 
size of the battery beyond practical 
limits. 


But 196,000 little threads solved the 


problem. 


Look at the magnitied surface of 
Willard Threaded Rubber Insulation 
and you'll see it is covered with tiny 
dots. Each of these is the end of a fine thread, pier¢ - 
ing the rubber. 


The battery solution makes its way easily by capil- 
lary attraction through the threaded rubber, which also 
prevents the active material of the plates from coming 
in contact without decreasing the voltage or necessitat- 
ing any increase in the size of the battery. 





little higher in price, but it is truly the 
most economical battery you can buy, 
and every month that you use it adds t 
the proof of its superiority. 


Whether you need a new batter 
today or not come in to see me, to get acquainted with 
Willard Service and what it can do to prolong your 
battery’s life. 


Meanwhile, write Willard Storage Battery Com 
pany, Cieveland, for the booklet A-9, ‘“The Story of 
196,000 Little Threads,’’ together with a list of al 
Willard Service Stations. 
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DDS AND ENDS OF THE OPEN 


l IS to be presumed, of course, that 
] everyone knows the terrapin of the lob- 
ster palace really is mud turtle, and that 
very probably its origin was not in the 
alt-water regions of Maryland, North Car- 
olina or the Gulf Coast, but in some marsh, 
wamp or dank fen of the Middle West. 
Do you know that the mud turtle may 
he a carrier of malaria, and even of typhoid? 
At least so says a scientist of Wisconsin 
who has examined the blood of certain of 
these interesting creatures. Where the 
turtles picked up these germs of malaria 
and typhoid he was unable to tell; but 
that the germs were then and there present 
admitted of no doubt, according to the 
dictum of this scientist. 
A little thing like that, however, should 
the least deter one who is fond of 
terrapin. Therefore, it may be interesting 
to know how mud turtles can be taken. 
Some terrapin collectors employ a short 
iron rod with a hook on the end of it. In 
the early fall, when the lakes and sluggish 
treams begin to freeze, the mud turtles 
seek out a hibernating place, very often 
round the top of some fallen and submerged 
The turtle hunter, perhaps on skates, 
skirts the edges of the lakes and sometimes 
: able to see the turtles through the thin 
ice. In that case he cuts a hole, reaches in 
with his hook and fishes out the “terra- 
pins ”’-- sometimes quite a number from one 
locality. In this way he is able to reduce 
the high cost of living or raise it, as the case 
may be 
Science has advised us that the mosquito 
is the carrier of malaria germs and that the 
fly is the preferred stock of typhoid distri- 
bution Is it possible that both 
mosquitoes and flies bite turtles as they lie 
out in the sun? Our Wisconsin scientist 
was of this belief. It would seem to be good 
advice to boil the turtle before using. 
Perhaps you have heard that the frog, 
also, is an object of commerce, whether in 
the spotted species or in the larger and 
more succulent variety known as the bull- 
frog color scheme is immaculate, 
even if his habits are not. Frogs’ legs are a 
dainty in lobster palaces; and, like every- 
thing else, they have gone up. For a great 
many years market hunters or fishermen 


not in 


tree 


agencies 


whose 


have made a practice of shipping frogs’ 
legs. In the overflowed country of Arkan- 
sas this is a very important industry; and 
in parts of Wisconsin, Illinois and Indiana, 
also, it has been the source of many thou- 
sands of dollars of income to frog hunters 
since first our country began to appreciate 
frog saddles. 

More than one attempt has been made 
to establish frog farms and to breed these 
animals in captivity for commercial pur- 
poses. One wonders that Wall Street has 
had no flotation of this sort of late—at 
different times such companies have been 
formed and advertised. It is not known 
that any frog farm ever paid a dividend. 

Recently there has been an attempt to 
establish skunk farms, silver-gray fox farms, 
farms for one or another reproduction of 
wild life. These things flourish for a time 
and apparently make money in some cases. 
It is a grave question, however, whether 
this manner of Wall Street flotation would 
be wise for widow or orphan funds. Nature 
is a hard thing to imitate successfully. 

Up in one of the fishing counties of Wis- 
consin a certain widow did not undertake 
to imitate but attempted to utilize Nature. 
In late fall she took a common or garden 
rake and went out to the banks of the 
creek that ran through her farm. As she 
very well knew, at that time the frogs were 
sinking down into the mud for their long 
hibernation. Equipped with nothing better 
than the said garden rake and a gunny 
sack, this strong-armed lady accumulated 
certain hundreds of pounds of frogs, not 
only in one day but through several days. 
She sold three hundred dollars’ worth of 
frogs in one season. This is the only suc- 
cessful frog farm of which I ever heard. 


No doubt all anglers have had trouble 
with clinging ferrules, especially early in 
the spring, when a rod is first put into use. 
Most anglers are not sufficiently careful 
wher they put away their rods for the win- 
ter, and some few anglers are not sufficiently 
careful in the way they use them in sum- 
mer. Any rod should be kept in a place not 
too warm, and if possible suspended, for at 
least two of its joints, by the tip, so that it 
will hang straight through the winter. 


Before using, the ferrule should be care- 
fully cleaned, but never with even the finest 
of emery paper or with any gritty sub- 
stance. Chamois leather is good. On the 
stream perhaps one does not have chamois 
leather; then the sleeve of one’s coat will 
do. Even so, a little rain or a moist climate 
may make a rod swell so that the ferrule 
sticks. On a well-fitted rod only the very 
finest oil should be used, else the joint will 
not sink home. 

It is an old trick of anglers to rub the 
ferrule on the back of the neck or on the 
side of the nose or on the hair—if they 
have any hair. The nose is more permanent, 
and this is what it was made for. The faint, 
impalpable oil thus evoked is usually enough 
to make a clean ferrule slip readily. Of 
course if it binds too tightly at night it may 
be necessary quickly to heat the outside 
ferrule with a match flame, and then pull 
the two apart before the inside ferrule has 
also expanded. This process does not im- 
prove any ferrule, and very often it melts 
the cement so the whole ferrule slips off 
the énd of the joint. 

In these days, when so many anglers are 
coming to use the dry fly—which neces- 
sitates having a little bottle of dry-fly oil or 
a little pad prepared with oil—it is a very 
good stunt to rub the clean ferrule across 
the dry-fly pad. Only the very finest coat- 
ing of the finest kind of oil will do. 


Do you know that a few drops of anise- 
seed oil put in your can of worms may pos- 
sibly increase the net results of your string 
of suckers, sunfish or rock bass? At least 
so I was advised not long ago by a Western 
fisherman, who is a fiend in the worm game. 

I have not used worms for anything but 
the artless sunny or perch for some time; but 
when this aniseseed-oil suggestion was made 
I recalled that once, when I was a boy, I 
met on a Western river an odd old genius 
who seemed to have drifted up from the 
commercial fisheries of the Mississippi 
River. This chap was fishing for all there 
was in it, and selling his fish to anyone who 
would buy them. 

We had with us in those times no spe- 
cially skilled anglers, as that term would go 
to-day, but we were well equipped for that 


day, and fairly accustomed to the use of 
minnows and the other lures usual then for 
bass fishing, wall-eyed pike fishing, and so 
on. 

And yet this sawed-off individual from 
nowhere caught five times as many fish as 
anyone else. He was a sort of crank and 
fancied himself to be a special prophet in 
the fishing line. He held classes in fishing, 
and volunteered, for the smal! sum of five 
dollars, to teach any man how to catch 
more fish than any other man. He had 
quite a long lecture or rigmarole, which he 
gave to anyone who would listen. I recall 
distinctly that he said some fishes bite by 
sight, but a good many bite by smell-—for 
instance, the sucker and the catfish and 
other bottom feeders. 

At any rate, this chap used aniseseed oil 
in his worm can—for a friend of my father 
paid five dollars to discover this fact. He cer- 
tainly could catch more suckers and catfish 
than any other mortal who ever appeared 
in our country. Perhaps the aniseseed-oil 
stunt is worth remembering. Do not put 
it on the worms too strong or you wil! cook 
them. Not that one should be under- 
stood as extending the cult of the worm in 
the case of trout or other game fish; but in 
its place the worm is not wholly to be 
sneezed at, even by the oldest angler. Not 
long ago I was trout fishing on a stream 
that emptied into a mill pond. The waters 
of the pond were ice cold, as there are 
springs a!l through that country. The pond 
swarmed with little perch, so a companion 
and I put in a few hours one afternoon 
catching a basketful of these to take to the 
loved ones at home, along with brook and 
rainbow trout. 

The perch may not be a very commend- 
able fish when caught in the average warm- 
water lake, but when taken from any 
ice-cold water, skinned and deprived of his 
armament of fins, he is really a very sweet 
morsel and quite worth having. Besides, 
the old boyhood sport of worm fishing 
waiting for something to come and take 
hold of your hook ten feet or so down in the 
water—was for a time almost more fun 
than stream fishing for trout with the fly. 

We did not in this case need any charmed 
bait, for the perch were obliging. 


LETTERS FROM THE WAR 


(Continued from Page 13) 


more definite since Maura, leader of the 
Conservative minority, who had hitherto 
professed a mild sympathy for the Allies, 
saw a political chance and flopped to the 
side of Germany 

Romanones, the Liberal leader, friend of 
the Allies, and the most accomplished poli- 
tician in Southern Europe, remains quies- 
cent. Doubtless he expects that Spain, 
which has hitherto been unable to get 
along without him, will call him back when 
the muddle gets too deep. But the times 
may have gone so swiftly as to pass Ro- 
manonées—just as his own times passed 
Mirabeau. 

“You may expect almost anything from 
Spain now,” said my companion at lunch- 
“except of course an open alliance 
with Germany. The country is not yet 
bent on suicide!”’ 


eon, 


hen at tea I met Madame X and her 
daughter, from Switzerland. Married to 
an eminent Swiss, Madame X is a French- 
woman by birth, and is of course pro-Ally in 
all her feelings. | asked her how Switzer- 
land stood on the war. 

* Pro-Swiss—and that is all that counts 
with them,” she said. ‘We on the French 
ide express our feelings; and here and there 
a Swiss on the German side does something 
to help Germany. But first of all, they are 
Swiss. The army is on the border, waiting 
to fight anyone on any side who tries to 
cross it. Of course I know and you know 
that the only nation which would try to 
violate Switzerland is Germany. However, 
not all the Swiss are convinced of that!” 

But war or no war, the Gérmans are go- 
ing on with their campaign of commercial 
infiltration —the same process that I have 
witnessed in Spain. Concerning which 
Madame X dropped one curious and signifi- 
cant fact: The German commercial trav- 
elers whom the Swiss knew before the war 


have been making their regular visits ever 
since—the same, identical men. This fact 
interested Monsieur X, and he investi- 
gated. He found that these men had been 
mobilized and sent to the Front like any 
other Germans, but that when the time 
came for their semiannual or quarterly 
trips they were given leave by the Imperial 
authorities so that German commercial 
connections should not be broken! 


Paris, JULY 
Last night I attended what I consider the 
most successful party in my social experi- 
ence. 
The 


or leave, of the French 


permission, 
soldier is usually for one week; and usually, 
also, it ends on one certain day of the week. 
Paris is not only the capital and metropolis 


of France, but also its railroad center. All 
the afternoon before the day of return 
trains from the provincial towns are dump- 
ing soldiers into Paris. The trains for the 
Front usually start early in the morning. 
With the cafés closed at half-past nine, 
with the moving-picture shows running 
mostly in the afternoons in order to save 
lights, the men have nowhere togo. A year 
ago the platforms of the principal stations 
running to the north and east were con- 
gested all that night with soldiers, packed 
for the line, trying to get a little sleep on the 
hard concrete floors. The poilu, leaving the 
little heaven of home for the dirt, vermin, 
toil and danger of the trenches, found this 
night of discomfort hard to bear. 

A few months ago a Frenchwoman of 
motherly heart, tireless frame and great 
executive ability took hold of this problem. 
She got some financial aid from Americans 
and fitted out several disused offices near 
the great station with cots and bedding. 
This gave the poilu a place to lie down and 
enjoy a comfortable night’s sleep. With 
the help of our Red Cross and the Fund for 


French Wounded she went further than 
that. On the one night of the week when 
most of the soldiers come through from 
home to the trenches she has a party for 
them—a dinner, vaudeville turns by volun- 
teer artists, and finally a distribution of 
bags of little presents made up in America. 

We entered the great cellar room near 
the station, where the party was given, just 
when the first vaudeville artist was warm- 
ing up to his work. Half of the soldiers 
still sat on benches, leaning across the pine 
dinner tables; the rest lolled on the cots, 
pushed back against the walls, where they 
would sleep after eleven o’clock, at which 
hour the party is sternly ended. The place 
reeked with smoke and the human smell; 
underneath the smoke haze the company 
was a bank of rusty blue. After a few 
weeks of service the French uniform always 
begins to fade to a greenish hue, very busi- 
nesslike. Brown haversacks, gray water 
bottles, blue and dented French helmets, 
gas masks in cases—hung festooned about 
the soldiers. Here and there was youth 
with the comeliness common to this comely 
race; especially I remember a big, clean- 
featured Alpine infantryman who drew the 
eye of every American woman in the room. 
These touched me less than the battered 
but stalwart veterans in their thirties or 
early forties—the lines of their faces as 
hard as furrows in steel, their clear eyes 
with an appearance of looking far away, 
and on their left arms the four notched 
chevrons which showed that they had 
fought at the Front since the very begin- 
ning —that they were veterans of Charleroi, 
the Couronne de Nancy or the Marne. 
What firm jaws they had! And what con- 
fident repose was there in their attitude as 
they leaned across the tables, laughing at 
the comedians. 

I am sure that the artists—mostly, 
believe, wedging in this engagement with 


their turns at the music halls— never per- 
formed to an audience more appreciative. 
A drunken-tramp act brought howls. Mrs. 
Roosevelt—an amateur introduced amidst 
thunderous applause as a cousin of the 
great friend of France—sang operatic selec- 
tions with good voice. One of the best 
natural monologuists I ever heard—and he 
could sing too—rendered The Nights of 
Seville, a new popular song; the poilus 
joined in the chorus with enthusiasm, espe- 
cially at that point where you imitate a 
guitar. Recalled, he composed a poem with 
the help of the audience— whenever he was 
stuck for a rime he asked for suggestions, 
which came in scores. And after each turn 
the poilus showed approval by that rhyth- 

mic clapping which amounts to the college 
yell of the French Army. 

This is a new custom, started from I 
know not what remote trench. The rhythm 
is like this: 

Clap-clap Clap-clap-clap | fast} 
Clap-clap Clap-ciap-clap | fast} 
seater: Clap-clap [| fast} 

ap-clap-clap |slow| 

They do it now at the Front whenever 
they wish to show approval or general 
joy—as when a company has made a neat 
attack or when delayed provisions arrive. 
If you wish to emphasize your feelings you 
do it again. For Mrs. Roosevelt, out of 
compliment to her singing, herdistinguished 
relative and the new ally, they did it three 
times. 

An intermission was called by the chair- 
man; and then came the real climax of the 
evening's entertainment: Madame, the 
presiding genius of the place, started for 
those big clothes baskets where the bags 
from America were stored, and returned 
with her arms full. The American ladies 
followed; and it began to look like Christ- 
mas. (Continued on Page 7* 
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(Continued from Page 76 
bags, usually gaudy little affairs 
», had been packed on the sensible 
gifts in them were nearly all 
safety razors, forexample, | 
, shaving brushes, combs, sew- 
pins, pocket mirrors, pen- 
s. Always they contained 
stout socks, a wash rag and writing 
By way of luxury there were 
rgans, chocolate tablets, jew’s- 
n a few cases, chewing gum. I 
the recipients did not try to 

this strange confection! 

there was almost 
opened their bags and 
the tables 


1eces 


few mi 
» as the 


nutes 
poilu 
the contents on 
babble broke out —jokes called from 
to the other, cries of approval 
say it was ridiculously like a set of 
y8 opening their Christmas stock- 
all have enough child in us to like 
ted P yresents: and besides, the 
:vea cial quality of enjoyment 
( thing gs. A Turco from North 
frica, with a clean-cut Arab face, held up 
safet: ty razor us | passed. It was the very 
been wanting, he said in inde 
broken French; he had been 
ing with a species of a hoe; but would 
monsie ir show him how it worked? So I 
it down and explained. At the end of one 
table sat a stocky, battered old veteran 
with a blond mustache that drooped over 
lion's. He was sorting 
and over again, inspecting each 
and then reinspecting it. One of the 
passed an artilleryman who had 
a beribboned pin cushion. 
‘I will save that for my little 
said; “‘it for me!” 
And your wife he 
nerican lady 
“In Lille,” he replied. “If s 
not heard for nearly 
But | pretty little 
for her.”’ 
We al all ne 


read out 


x pec 


ng he'd 


cribably 


his mouth like a sea 
his pile over 
yhiect 
ladies 
drawn 
wife,” he 
is too nice 
where is asked the 
she is alive 

three years 
things like 


have 


Kee] 


ver know the full tragedy of 
at invaded region; and this incident 
out from one of the Amer- 
ans who witnessed it. 


ought a story 


Where the Comfort Bags Go 
When 


there 


last March 
French cavalry, which 
Dp r who lived in that region 
ll learned, to his unspeakable joy, that his 
troop was to pass through his home town, 
in which, more than two years before, he 
had left his wife and daughter. With per 
from his captain he fell out and 
to his home. It was burned; but by 
tood a neighbor. 

“Where are they?” he cried. 
“Gone!” said the neighbor; 


carried them away!” 


the Germans fell back 
rode 


rsued, 


with the 
a troom 


missiol 
rode 
the gate 


“the Boche 


It must be said that the second part of 
the performance less successful than 
the first; was busy inspecting 
apping. At a quarter of 
chairman adjourned the meet 
they rose, scrambled for 
little American flags that formed the 
table decorations. I myself was very busy 
for the next quarter of an hour. The women 
in America who pa had each 
inclosed a post card or a note, with name 
and Now, French and American 
handwritings differ in certain particulars 
and many of the signatures were illegible 

But the recipients, following that 
11 courtesy of the meanest French 
to acknowledge the gifts; 
out signatures in the French 
At eleven sharp the inexorable 
ipped her hands to announce 
and two policemen helped her 
all. As they filed out, hung like 
pack mules with the worn and stained 
a of the trenches, each poilu 
held by a stubby hard finger a dainty little 
bag in flowered « ! 


was 
everyone 
and Mu 
the 
ig; the poilus, as 


the 


present 


eleven 


cked those bags 


address 


at best 
univers 
mat wa 
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RECOVERED ALSACE, JULY 13TH 
midnight, and sounds of 
cleaving the clear 
To-day, in case you 
is the eve of the French 
‘ the equivalent to our 
u of Ju! This year recovered Alsace 
gan the celebration on the afternoon be- 
‘ party of American correspond- 
nts under proper escort has come up to see 
I am billeted in a private 
town, the hotel having been 
commandeered for another purpose. The 
arrangement is purely commercial, I be- 
lieve. The army rents these rooms, using 


xuitant 
ountain 
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and a 


id to enjoy 


ouse of this 
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But my recep- 
honored guest. 
me at the door 
beside her and 


them for officers or visitors. 
tion was like that of an 
Madame, my hostess, met 
with the maids drawn up 
welcomed me to her house and to Alsace. 
She saw personally that the room was 
ready; with her own hands she hung out 
the stars and stripes beside the tricolor 
from my balcony window. Finding that I 
was a writing man she placed another room 
on that floor, with a desk and writing ma- 
terials, at my service. 


The Alsatian Fourth of July 


four when we left poor 
war-torn Belfort, and especially 
raised our caps at the frontier be- 
tween France and what was Germany from 
1870 to 1914, it has been a day of beauty 
and of glory. I know grander mountains 
than the Vosges; I know of none more 
beautiful. Round-topped and yet precipi- 
tous, their slopes and ridges are thick with 
magnificent forests of pine and beech. 
White tumbling streams traverse them 
everywhere. The villages have a peculiar 
and distinctive style of architecture. All 
the houses are high built, of substantial 
gray granite or stucco. The red-tiled roofs 
are very steep; and most of them are 
snubbed off at the ends of the ridgepoles by 
shorter roofs. Each town has in its central 
square a fountain with an ornamental pillar 
from which spurt two or four jets of water. 
Fountain pillars, church steeples, the cor- 
nices of the houses, the doors, the win- 
dows—floated now the tricolor or the red 
and white flag of old Alsace. As we ran 
through these towns the old men, who re- 
member 1870, were sitting with the women 
and children on the benches, enjoying a 
fine afternoon and the eve of a holiday. 
As we passed, these old men and the little 
boys beside them jumped to their feet and 
gave us the snappy flourishing salute of the 
French Army. ‘ 

We pulled at last into a larger town, 
where a major in charge of civil administra- 
tion came forth to meet us. We dined with 
him and his staff; there were speeches 
Then we called on the mayor. All the way 
down the street, hung with bunting as I 
have never seen city streets before, the 
people were gathering in their wartime 
Sunday best—the villagers in gay colors, 
the peasants in sober black, often in wooden 
shoes. The soldiers, as we passed, saluted 
with an extra flourish. Everything had a 
holiday air. 

So as reviewing party we ranged our- 
selves on the balcony of the Hotel de Ville. 
The mayor stood beside the major, center 
of the group; he wore, as the garments 
appropriate to such ceremonial in Alsace, a 
dress suit with a tricolored sash slashed 
across his shirt front. With us stood the 
cordia! and venerable curé, the officers of 
the staff and representatives of the town 
council. Then, heralded by two bands, 
civilian and military, came the procession. 

At its head—-a touch universal of a vil- 
lage celebration !— marched the fire depart 
ment, Hose Company Number One. They 
wore their best dark-blue uniforms and 
brass helmets, polished like the sun, which 
glistened even in the twilight then gather- 
ing over valley and mountain. At least 
part of the fire department, for the rest 
were helping out those boys, too young for 
military service, and those veterans of 
1870, too old, who made up the town band 
It passed, tooting The Marseillaise with 
enthusiasm. Behind it came the military 
band. They halted before the Hdtel de 
Ville and played The Marseillaise-——every- 
onestanding at salute. Then they rendered, 
as only a French military band can render 
it, that old Napoleonic march which would 
make a wooden Indian want to fight: Le 
Régiment de Sambre et Meuse. 

| have heard the best British and Amer- 
ican bands attempt this march; and it 
was not the same thing at all. There is 
always a point where a file of trumpeters 
come in with a fanfare. The trumpeters in 
this case were mostly magnificent blacks 
from the North African regiments. As 
they stood, trumpets poised, waiting to 
come in, their knees were beating time to 
the music. On the last bar the procession 
started again toward the public square. 
Behind the musicians the populace and the 
soldiers had fallen in, without any regular 
arrangement; and as the military band 
struck up another gay march everyone be- 
gan to dance. Soldiers, their arms linked 
with village girls, did the grand right and 
left. There were not enough girls to go 
round, so groups of poilus, linking their 
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arms about each other’s necks, performed 
giddy whirls. The populace flooded on to 
the town square. Down the vista afforded 
by the street we could see them dancing 
round and round the square, still following 
the band. 

This was all real joy—not an artificial 
joy worked up for the occasion. And why 
not? Think of any American village you 
know, and imagine that the Germans had 
come, forty-seven years ago, to warp it into 
the mold of German Kultur. Suppose the 
public use and private teaching of the 
English language forbidden by law; sup 
pose the young men forced to serve in the 
Prussian Army; suppose a thousand irri- 
tating restrictions, all directed toward mak- 
ing Germans out of the native American 
population. Then suppose that, two or 
three years ago, the American Army had 
come and taken the village back to its own. 
How it would behave on the Fourth of 
July! 

There followed a reception in the Town 
Hall, wherein, with fine French formality, 
the dignitaries received us. -At about this 
time the officers of the th Heavy Ar- 
tillery arrived and made themselves known 
They had been marching and toiling over 
the guns all day; so they wore their work- 
ing uniforms, stained with grease and faded 
with old marches in the mud. They hi: “4 
come from a long period of fighting; this 
was their first night off for months; and 
plainly they were in a holiday humor. 
Nevertheless they were most insistent that 
we cut the formal program next day to see 
their new guns—‘‘the best Boche crusher 
ever invented,” they said. 

The reception over, I strolled over to a 
corner of the square, where the populace 
was standing in darkness listening to an 
impromptu soldier concert in a café. We 
are so near the Front that no lights what 
ever are allowed on the streets; I knew only 
by sense of sound and touch that we were 
inacrowd. Within, a little soldier, stained, 
tanned, hairy, was singing Faust in a beau 
tiful, trained barytone voice—some 
fessional, | suppose. Suddenly a match 
was struck near by, a cheerful young voice 
cried “There he is!" and I was carried 
away bodily by adozen arms. The th 
Heavy Artillery had captured me. They 
were going to have a party, they explained 
as they swept me along, and it was going 
to be a real party—the first they’d had this 
summer. 

We rushed up to the second floor of the 
inn, where everyone began calling for Maria 
the head waitress, factotum and presiding 
genius of the place. As they stood on the 
landing—a dozen handsome, hard-muscled 
and extremely alive young Frenchmen in 
uniform—it occurred to me that all this 
looked like Act I, Scane 1, of a military 
melodrama. It looked still more so when, 
a moment later, Maria burst through the 
door. Maria was young, she was buxom, 
she was radiantly handsome. She had just 
been serving a late dinner and she carried 
a salad bowl and a wooden spoon. And 
plainly Maria was in a bad humor. She had 
hoped that business was over for the eve- 
ning, as I heard her explaining to the porter 
later, and here we came to keep her up until 
heaven knew when. 


pro- 


Artillery Table Drill 


Cheers greeted the entrance of Maria. 
A dark young devil of a Gascon with black 
eyes and a flashing set of teeth stepped up 
to salute her as ladies should be saluted in 
Alsace, where a kiss is the tribute due to 
beauty; and Maria hit him over the ear 
with the wooden spoon. However, she 
consented to light the oil lamp over the 
table and to serve us. By this time every- 
one was joking Maria; but she smiled only 
when she had her back turned. Scouts, 
sent out American-hunting, returned with 
Eyre, a New York newspaper man, and 
Hoffman. 

So we seated ourselves, and sang 
Maria brought the wine, the 
duced its own special drinking song. The 
entire company, addressing itself to one 
man at the end of the table, asks him in 
song what he’d rather do than drink. He 
explains in a solo what he'd rather do than 
drink. Then the rest of the company sings 
a long chord, at the end of which he must 
have emptied his glass. So it went round 
the table. The battery pennon was brought 
in and set up with appropriate ceremonies. 
Then a tall young lieutenant rose and de- 
livered what I take to be a burlesque on a 
stock lecture that the French officer gets 
as part of his military training. 


When 
th intro- 


‘table; 
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**Discipline!”’ it began. “What is dis- 
cipline? It is the higher force of armies 
Very well then—with one finger—march!"’ 
Everyone made one finger march by tapping 
the table. Then two fingers marched, She n 
three, four and five; then the whole hand 
charged; then there was artillery a 
with one fist and with both fists. 

By now the glasses were jumping off the 
and suddenly I received a shock. I 
alone had my eyes at the door. It had 
opened; and there, with the mien of 
outraged goddess, stood Maria. No one 
else saw her; the racket went on until the 
lieutenant ordered ‘“‘Cease' firing!’’ And 
then Maria spoke—one word of awful, 
portentous sarcasm—‘‘ Fini?” 

It was eleven o'clock; out of deference 
to the feelings of Maria and the house th« 

th Heavy Artillery rolled up its pennon 
with more ceremonies, and adjourned 
Maria, rid of us, smiled sweetly over the 
balustrade as we ine good night. I hope 
I haven't made this look like an orgy. As 
a matter of fact we had drunk about two 
glasses of light wine apiece. The French gen 
tleman is not a drinking man in our sens 
He does not need liquor to whip up his 
enjoyment of pastime in good company 
Possessing a hair-trigger spirit of joy and 
song, he can grow convivial over a table of 
soda crackers. 


The Day of Days 


All this, to conclude, happened very near 
to that yellow gash in the earth where Ger- 
many is still holding the greater part of 
Alsace. This town is within easy range of 
very moderately ranged guns; and though 
the Alsace Front is quiet just at present, we 
have been hearing distant reports all the 
afternoon. 

PARIS, JULY 16TH 

Though I had retired late on the 
the Glorious Fourteenth, and though | 
slept the dead sleep of one who has been 
traveling in mountain air, I did not have to 
be called in the morning. At a villainously 
early hour drums began to beat and trun 
pets to blare on the streets outside. I poked 
my head out of the window. Soldiers, in- 
cluding a battalion of coal-black troops and 
another of chas Alpins those 
turesque little men who wear the sloucl 
béret on their heads instead of the 
were gathering for the review 


eve of 


seurs 


stiff 
And 


everywhere the street was slashed with red; 


ke pi 
the young girls and the little girls had put 
on for the day the Alsatian costume. This 
consists of a red skirt, a black, tight, em- 
broidered bodice, an embroidered apron, 
white stockings and a great wide black bow 
at the front of the head. Country folk 
were driving up in two-wheeled cart 
on the town square boys were puttin 
finishing touch on an open-air theater. | 
dressed, swallowed my co ffee and got down- 
stairs just in time for the review, which the 
mayor, the major and a official party 
witnessed from a tribune built of fresh 
boughs and twined with the tricolor, 
the finest house on the square. The review 
over, we mixed with the crowd. We Amer- 
icans in khaki were as great a show to them 
as a girl in full Alsatian costume would be 
to a New England village; we had to pose 
for every camera in the village and ir 
army. Then the bell of the solemn old 
church rang, and the whole town went over 
to attend a mass of thanksgiving. Alsatiar 
fashion, the men all sat to right of the cen- 
tral aisle, the women to the left. So also the 
little boys were in the right transept and the 
little girls in the left. When in the pauses 
of the ceremony I looked to right and left I 
could see the heads of the little boys twin- 
kling in perpetual motion and those of the 
little girls gently swaying. I was to think 
much and anxiously of those children within 
the next half hour. 

I walked back from church with the 
mayor, who wore still the dress suit and the 
tricolored sash of his office. He looks 
enough like Bayard Veiller, our American 
playwright, to be his own blood brother. 
And he spoke of many things concerning 
that eclipse of Alsatian nationality in which 
he had dwelt since his youth. The native 
Alsatians speak a dialect rather more like 
German than French, but still as incompre- 
hensible to a German as to a Frenchman. 

Though the offense of one French 

was never made absolutely illegal in that 
part of Alsace, it was frowr os upon. Teach- 
ing the French language, on the other hand, 
was a minor act of treason, punishable by 
imprisonment. So, also, new French signs 
were barred. As a sign or poster wore out 
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A Big Touring Car for Five People 
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LOOK UPON SAXON "SIX" 
IN THIS BROADER LIGHT 


In one sense, it is true, Saxon 
“Six” is merely a finely con- 
structed mechanism. 


In another sense, the broader 
sense, the sense of its service- 
scope, it is something far greater. 


It is man’s ablest and most 
advanced device for dwarfing 
distance and doubling the hours 
in a day. 


It is an aid to health, a con- 
server of energy, a promoter 
of efficiency. 


Keep it supplied with gas, oil 
and water and but rarely will 
it further encroach upon your 
time and thought. 


So capable is it of coping with 
the thousand and one exigen- 
cies of the road, so smooth and 
pliant is its motor action, so 
silent and effortless is its ener- 
gizing of power, so lightly does 
it handle, that it engages your 
attention only so far as is 
necessary to direct its course. 


Where once you gauged the 
character of the road by the 
ease or effort with which the 
car traveled, now the bad road 
assumes the smoothness of the 
good road and hills seem to 
melt away beneath the wheels. 


Under the swift and changing impact 
of the road the long springs dip and 
flex, yield and recover, their resilience 
reducing jars to a pleasant effect of 
buoyancy. 


At leisure in mind and muscle you 
are free to absorb the full charm of 
the road, the sky, the hundred chang 
ing vistas of the ride. 


Your trip becomes a tonic, a sourct 
of betterment physically and men 
tally. You are exhilarated 
invigorated. 


and 


Performance such as this—inbuilt 
and changeless—is the sum total of 
Saxon effort and Saxon ideal. 


Out of thought and toil centered solely 
upon how to build the best car we can 
has come this car—the Saxon “Six 





Saxon Six $935 Saxon Six Cc} 
Roadster $935; Saxon Six Sedat 
‘‘Four’’ Roadster, $495. Canadian price 

Six $1260 axon “‘Six’’ Chumsmy Road 
$1260 Four’ Roadster, $665 








SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION * DETROIT 


As a Careful Buyer You Should Investigate Saxon ‘Six’’ Before Buying a Car of Any Price 
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French sign be repaired. But the shop- reality instead of a decorative I i ave i ‘ 
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French Government to tackle; sothe Ger- It turned out that we were in the presence were over u a part of Germany, because 
man code is still enforced, under native ofa inno pent. ane of om names among My neighbors were officers and Germany fore the 
judges. Most prope rty value had been recl the younger gt ation of writer llan dignitaries of the regior ma ‘ I t that t e the reg 
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one felt. These were heavy, bomb-carrying | nt but patches ip of e\ } ling a silver mouse the ‘ I'he ' ’ \ eu 
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ind at that height « 1 pla the officer iniform Aves e legend runs, this tow! va ture, al to Gern | 
dickens with the towr hey were ¢ ing . For the dig roubled i gue of 1 t he peo] ttany speak Bre ‘ 
as though to get position above us; and my _ taries from all this part of recovered Alsac prayed to the Virg nd were delivered of ined to Wales! And t pe é 
mind jumped ten minut ahead Ihe were about to hold a banquet to honor the the mic So this littl lver mouse wa French Pvrenee peak B YT nce there 
town was packed wit! chiidret those birthday of the Rey ipl and deliverance given as a live ohering Wher alter are more Basque pa ur Fr 
well-behaved t boys in soldier « ips I never sat down t ,a strange mea or 18.0, ne al tool I the t P enet i b { me 
whose heads I had seer bobbing in the to a merrier. The | nha where the ? \ f i to show he ew Pru h! 
transept at chur h, those pre tty little giris tables were ranged io ed vé ry, ver) il i! comn ndant t | nt I nterest i} ‘ non irwurne 
in the national costume. Ten minutesmore'_ tered and run to seed. There were eve What's that for grunted the Germar Lorraine has valuable and 
and we should be digging in ruins for poor, dents in the walls where | é ‘ ‘ en he saw the err e. The mayor \ ‘ h } ‘ Ger eed 
broken little bodies. had broken windows had taken t { the told him the legend And he added, the n her busine ) I need a hur 
plaster. A new bust of the Republic, suc we hope s it in the other handa_ dred 1 n dollars fror l t 
Three Times Fatally Wounded as stands in every mairie of France, had _ little golder n helmet! feller! 
been brought up for the occasion; wrapped Phere were eeche of course—the The human arg t 
The planes circled on, nears rand nearer. in the tricolor it stood above the toast general, the ma the represet ( of that ! weight tne 
More guns were going, and still more; the maste : i Da | the ther t ru Line ist tre H \ el ‘ 
clouds ‘houks faster about the plane Isaw potted ‘ asse! United Stat He } corre one e } ed t 
the tail of one of the m lift, saw it shiver and bled \ over | of the Philadelphia ( y i ‘ Ire ! 
seem to stagger, wi lthat burst just town Above everythi ng hu ig tr La he eal gus who] i four | re ( 
inder its rudder irapnel would be color on a staff; and that, they t i me, French wv nh nat e flue responde ) pianted nee 18,0 Leave these I 
overhead in a minute more; even some of was a story in itself Mad in 1848, the well that the assembled guest arried hit Gert even a Ge p 
the officers were finding places near door- municipal flag of the town, it had lain, away from the table their shoulder ratize and there ! 
ways, ready to get cover when the real rolled up, under the planks of a floor be | e f 
danger began. Then from a group still tween 1870 and 1914. Another r The Fortunes of Alsace-Lorraine ea ‘ é ‘ 
tanding and observing underatreelheard draped over a door, | rested du g t r ‘ 





someone Cry the long, dark time in the upholster fa There was much ranging that afternoo hem to | e, al 
































‘They are ‘turn ing—toward I chair. ind next day through other v ges, a Germat! he 

I looked. In fact, they had t We were scarcely sea e we rose } gw igs, a hed wit! ered ‘ bre 
instant later they were speeding « in a body to give roaring cen me to a native costume. There was much talk of 
band emerged, the l marking to general and his staff. We sang, with all the the Alsatian problem from the ersol For «de racie espe 
me as he took hrs I lace that no Fi roar in our voices, The Mars aise hat ! t ( t ever ! r ul 1 ‘ I 
of July was complete without fir song of hope which had beep chanted ir ant max after tl ‘ rand stirring al ptive. We 
On the first strain of the music the | whisper and behind closed doors for forty banquet Final ind just belore we left ex ! \ 
broke from alleys and doorways like four years. A little boy and girl, hand e dist we stood on a dominating LD ‘ 
ners from the mark. From one ent hand, spoke a “piece” of welcome And height o lear mor g to he rang 
came ten boys carrying a piano for the we proceeded to a very good luncheo On the right rose the mount fs on { 
out-of-doors theater. The excitement had I am not a collector of bills of fare; but and Among the rounded pea on our t rack ire 
caught them halfway down a street, but the one that stood beside my plate at the eft was one where the trees stood strippe by tl t 
they had taken pains to get the pianounder banquet I shall keep for a historic re naked or broke it was Hartmansweiller ne mer ‘ ell 1 e 
cover! When, five minutes later, we waved **Long live French e!”’ reads the f, scene of fig! gy har y it nte ‘ rea é i "i 
good-by to that dear, troubled and merry |! translated. National Fét and heroic than that before Verdun. And mand ‘ f 
little town the celebration was proceeding tevenge First Banquet give! between these extremities, now hidden | u . furthne France | 
as noisily as ever under the German Fire, July 14, peak, now running a long course in a va attra g 

Why the Germans drew near without ‘ lay a ye vw thread through the ‘ it before ‘ , 
hooting remains a mystery to me; and it The menu had the usual complimentary lar the line haf ey Ge 
seemed to puzzle the officers. Perhaps our names for the dishes, as potage des Allies, Gert the 
anti-aircraft protection was better than rniture Lorraine. However, g to The Alsace-Lorraine questior trer f ‘ ‘ 1 Oo 
they expected. Perhaps they had sighted compliment the United St: ace dou r i. There are the |} ‘ 
French scouting machines. And perhaps, slipped on American slang argume! the nguistic argume he \ el f l 
being on some other mission, they ' ershing, reads the second item in the menu t nor argument, and fina the ! a? | ‘ e 1 
stopped to look us over. But ata Now a homard is a lobster! irgume Germa pe 
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goat’s beard, ineffectually screening a col- 
larless double chin. 

Tom did not esteem him as he esteemed 
Uncle Ezra. There was something about 
the Reverend Sparrow that, to his childish 
instinct, did not ring quite true; for on 
Sundays he talked about sin, hell fire and 
damnation, and the rest of the time cracked 
jokes with the parishioners as he weighed 
out their flour and sugar and handed them 
their letters and newspapers. He really 
didn’t seem to find life melancholy at all, 
and his laugh could be heard constantly 
heehawing all through the camp. 

This exceedingly confused Tom's mind. 
At least Uncle Ezra and—to a reasonable 
extent — his mother were consistent. They 
were constantly occupied with the idea of 
being saved. The Reverend Sparrow took 
his salvation with a degree of jocularity, 
which seemed wrong to Tom; but when he 
broached the subject to Mrs. Kelly she 
assured him that the preacher-postmaster 
was a very wonderful man with a beautiful 
character. Yet Tom had his suspicions of 
him. 

The visitors boarded at low rates at the 
cottages, each of which had a name, the 
majority with a Biblical suggestion, such 
as Armor-Bearer, Galilee and Canaan; 
though there were others more secular, 
like Woodchuck, Nutshell and Ararat. For 
some reason these last were considered 
rather the more chic, and all the visitors en- 
gaged in much good-natured banter over 
the respective merits of their dwellings, 
referring merrily to one another as Canaan- 
ites, Woodchucks, Nuts and Galiloots. All 
this partially robbed salvation of its terrors 
for Tom. But he could not accustom him- 
self to the Reverend Sparrow’s attitude of 
light-mindedness. It seemed to him that 
the good gentleman took his religion with a 
wink, as it were. 

Tom detested these wanderings in search 
of health and society, and quickly became 
expert in discerning their various hypocri- 
Each of the summer boarding houses 
invariably had a sort of Presiding Genius 
a grand old man—in the shape of a retired 
clergyman who came year after year 
doubtless at reduced rates—and who, 
besides reading the service on Sundays, gave 
a tone to the social gayeties of the estab- 
lishment. Round this benevolent old 
Buddha the female boarders kotowed in 
admiration, most of them flabby old women 
who spent their time knitting in rocking- 
chairs on the front piazza. The chairs, be- 
ing of allsizes, moved backward and forward 
with varying velocities and widely differing 
parabolas, and gave an impression 
unlike that of the pendula of hundreds of 
clocks set in a row. 

There was nothing for Tom to do at 
most of these resorts, except to knock aim- 
lessly the cracked and withered wooden 
balls round a humpy and sunburned cro- 
quet ground in the company of some peevish 
little girl or tle shy old lady who wanted to 
reduce, or to whang water-logged tennis 
balls a limp, bedraggled fish net 
drooping in the middle of an undulating 
field of stubble. For this latter sport, des- 
tined as it was to play an amazing part 
in his subsequent career, Tom had an in- 
dubitable predilection; and, though his 
mother could not afford to buy him a real 
racket, he nevertheless practiced it a 
best he could with a wooden bat whittled 
laboriously out of a stout shingle. 

The predominating religious viewpoint 
in these communal households differed 
both from the attitude of Uncle Ezra and 
Aunt Minerva, and also from that of the 
Reverend Sparrow. The God of the Jenkins 
had been an austere, wrathful and terrible 
God, whose shadow seemed to hover over 
the earth like that of a gigantic bird of 


ses. 


not 


across 


prey; the God preached by the Reverend 
Sparrow was of the same general character, 
but his awfulness was somewhat mitigated 
by the fact that though he had pronounced 
views, he hardly lived up to his convic- 
tions, being easily placated by prayer and 
good resolutions—and he was much more 
fearsome on Sundays than on the other 
days of the week. But the God of the 
boarding-house rusticators was entirely 
different, for he was as abnormally sensi 
tive as he was omnipotent—he could b« 
deeply wounded even by a little child’s 
thinking an unrighteous thought. 

The idea that he was hourly 
acute pain on the Almighty made Tom 
wretchedly unhappy. He would have pre 
ferred to take his chances with the fierce 
swashbuckling Jehovah of Uncle Ezra and 
Aunt Minerva; in fact, he worried so much 
over the celestial suffering of which he sup- 
posed himself to be the cause that he be- 
came quite melancholy. His mother, in her 
anxiety, sought to allay his misery by telling 
him that God would understand and make al- 
lowances for little boys; but Tom remained 
unconvinced, secretly giving greater cre- 
dence to the visiting clergymen who preached 
in the hotel parlor on Sundays than to her. 
Thus, God appeared to Tom a many-sided 
and somewhat inconsistent character. 

Peregrinating thus about the country, 
Mrs. Kelly left few of the summer resorts 
of New England unvisited during the vaca- 
tions; and one August she even insisted, 
much against her son’s inclinations, upon 
going to Newport for a short period. Hi 
mother seemed to have a consuming nat- 
ural curiosity to see with her own eyes how 
the other half lived. They stayed at a 
cheap hostelry in the lower part of the town, 
and spent most of the time walking aimlessly 
about the streets, sitting in the hotel parlors 
and occasionally taking short drives. 

Mrs. Kelly . who continued to wear black 
for her husband as long as she lived, was 
accustomed to sport a tiny parasol of the 
variety fashionable about 1870; the top of 
which could be adjusted or cocked sidewise, 
giving it a rakish air that suggested that the 
owner must at least have scallops on her 
boots. Tom loathed the peculiar-looking 
thing and, being a self-conscious child, used 
to squirm in agonized embarrassment as his 
mother, carrying her parasol in complets 
unconsciousness of its strange appearance, 
led him along Rhode Island Avenue, whik 
they gazed at the handsome equipages rol 
ing beneath the elms, watched the fashior 
able people going and coming from ths 
Casino, or examined the stone gateway 
through which led the smooth, flower 
bordered driveways to the palaces of t 
great. 

There was to him something haughtily 
brutal about the hidden magnificence he 
knew lurked behind the shrubbery of thos« 
luxurious gardens. { 


inflic ting 


Not that he wanted t« 
see them particularly; only the conscious- 
ness of being excluded—that the No Ad- 
mittance signs were meant for his mother 
and for him—gave him the feeling of per- 
sonally being a sort of pariah. Sometimes 
when his mother was looking through the 
iron railings at the hydrangeas, he would 
shake his small brown fist at the stone tur 
rets of the mansion beyond the trees. And 
it was in a rebellious if not an anarchisti 
frame of mind that Tom spent those two 
miserable weeks. Yet this was unusual, for 
most of the time at other resorts he wa 
merely bored. 

When school opened in the autumn they 
would return to the Newbury Street house, 
rejoined by Bridget, who always spent the 
vacation period with her mar 
Nantasket Beach. Mrs. K would re- 
sume her ecclesiastical activities and Tom 


“i sister at 


Continued on Page 8&5 
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Continued from Page 82 
his studies at the public school, where 
worked hard, impelled by a sense of duty to 
make the most of his opportunities, and 
stimulated thereto by his mother, who 
constantly impressed upon him the fact 
that he had his way to make in the world, 
and that if he was industrious, and neither 
smoked nor drank until he was twenty-one, 
he might succeed in an earthly 
sense but also lay up substantial treasure in 


neaven 


he 








‘ 
But I would rather have him a good 





man than a great man,” she would say. 
‘I have always told Tom that.” 

Thus, he was given to understand that, 
though it ought not to be difficult for a 
youth of his parts to achieve greatness, 


nevertheless, should the question arise, he 
would be expected to relinquish prosperity 
Just what his mother regarded 
as success from a worldly point of view Tom 
was never quite sure of; but from casual 
remarks he concluded that she had in mind 
a prosperity about equivalent to that of 
Amos Witherbee, Cousin Minnie’s husband, 
» was a lumber merchant over 
Mrs. Kelly always referred to 


Cousin Minnie as a beautiful 





for rectitude. 





whe ‘am- 


in 








bridgeport. 
and 


woman; 


when Tom, having seen her for the first 
time, remonstrated that she was not beau- 
tiful at all, but quite the contrary, his 








“‘I mean she has a beautiful 
Handsome is as handsome does. 


ou was always as good as your Cousin 


mother said: 





cnaracter 


If y 


Minnie I should be perfectly satisfied.” 
The fact was, Cousin Minnie was no rela- 
tion at all; but her example, none the less, 





ired Tom to virtue. 

“let out” at 
o'clock, Tom hastened 
ome to a cold lunch and then rushed out 


street to play, while his mother 


may have ins} 
Except Saturdays, school 


two 





after which 


1? to the 

sat sewing at the bow window in the parlor 

At first, just after his 

graduation from Bridget and the back yard, 

his amusements were confined to the bounds 

f the block upon which he lived—to snow- 
a we 200 


awaiting his return. 


t catch across the street, 


ng, play 















¢ ng tops or rolling marbles; for the 
collection started by the elder K , his 
father, had multiplied enormously. But 


as Tom gained in wisdom and stature he 
journeyed farther afield, stealing long rides 
n winter down the back alleys on grocery- 
‘s pungs, or leading exploring expedi- 
tions, composed of other small school friends 
of friendly muckers, 
the wildernesses of Muddy River and the 
Milldam. 

It was due to a merciful dispensation of 





mer 





and sometimes into 


Providence that Mrs. Kelly could not se« 
her only son upor these excursions. for 


the boys “‘ran tiddledees”’ over the 


ds of the Back Bay 


ark, and in st 


winter 

quaking, ticklish ice fic 
P 
. 


] 
ne yond Westchester é 
floated recklessly round upon rafts, impro- 
vised woards, fishing for eels 
Moved by the instinct of self-preservation 
for Tom's social timidity had curdled into a 
fierce antagonismtothe*rich” boysonCom- 
monwealth Avenue and Beacon Street — he 
organized a gang of social derelicts like 
himself to wage both offensive and defen- 
sive warfare upon other and similar gangs 
in other quarters, and upon the muc! 
who periodically appeared, like invading 
Huns, from the South and West Ends and 
offered battle upon the greensward of the 
Avenue. 


immer 


of loose | 


ers 








Thus, in spite of his mother’s constant 
care, Tom got plenty of fresh air and ex- 
ercise, and expanded in all directions until 
jackets and pantaloons were 
stretched to bursting. And often his wan- 
derings took him so far afield that it was 
long after dark before he reached home, 
weary of foot and empty of stomach, to 
find the street lamps lighted and his mother 
peering from behind the white curtains of 
the parlor window. Instantly she would be 
downstairs to open the door, giving him a 
little reproving, pecking kiss, accompanied 
by a complaining: 

“I should have thought you would have 
thought a little of your mother and not 
tayed out after dark in this way. I was 





his small 





worried to death!”’ 

And Tom, with a terrible sinking of the 
heart and in genuine contrition, would ad- 
mit his sin, crave pardon and be forgiven, 


while his wet shoes were removed from his 
feet and they and his small back were 
rubbed vigorously with alcohol. Then, in 
dry clothes, his extremities parboiled from 
afternoon's floundering in 
water, he would consume huge quantities 
of Indian-meal mush, cold meat, potatoes, 
apple sauce, gingerbread and highly diluted 


milk or cocoa. 





the snow or 





THE SATURDAY 


Afterward, under the bronze gas fixture 
he library, Tom would drowse over Greer 
leaf's Mental Arithmetic 
geography, while his mother and Aunt 
Eliza, possibly, would play a game of pat 
chesi or discuss the comparative excellence 
of their favorite patent medicines. And 
when the marble clock on the mantel chimed 
nine he was quite re ady to climb up tot 
hird story rear and go to bed 


or the scho 








t} leavit gl 
mother to come up, kiss him softly good 
night and turn out the gas. On the 
it was by no means an unwholesome life for 
a boy to lead. 

Though Tom regarded his mother as the 
most perfect, if not the most beautiful, | 
man beir world, 
dered why he found it so difficult to talk t 
her about the various subjects in which he 
was interested or which he 


Mrs. Kelly's 


wh ‘ 


yin the he sometimes wor 





taug! t at 

reading was cot 
fined almost entirely to the Bible, a few 
novels of a strongly religious flavor by 
Marie Corelli, and the death notices in the 
Evening Transcript. She rec 
self as quite unable to cope with the 
lations and perplexities of his active young 
mind and adroitly evaded all topics ir 
which she might find herself at a d 


was 


school. 


d her- 


specu 





tage. In consequence their conversational 
interchanges were almost nil 
As the reader has already divined 





Kelly was a negative sort of 
trustful of her own capacities and supreme! 
conscious of her own 
the center of her universe and ld 
nothing but that center. he was like a 
hen with one chick, ready to flutter it off to 
safety at the first premonition of danger 
but prepared to fight viciously for her off 
spring if occasion demanded 
to speak, a mother, and nothing else. She 
was neither a wise nor a discerning one. But 
she gave to Tom a passionate devotion that 
made her the abiding influence in |} 
This devotion he returned. The } 
Newbury Street was his world, al 





limitations. Tom wa 





She was, so 


s career 
oust 
albeit a very 
Be yond its limits he ayed 
but rarely, and in his wanderings he never 
came in contact with any more intellectual 
or luxurious existence than his own. 

There was practically no alteratior 
their mode of life up tot he time of I 
into college, for which he had been p: 
well prepared by the publ 
native city; and thus, at 
mother reluctantly and with a hea 
misgivings cut the apron strings which ha 
bound him to her, Tom was about as inno- 
cent if not ignorant a young person as had 
gates of Harvard 


, 
be strictly accurate, 





small one. str 





e sch 





when 





ever yassed inside the 
I 


Uni 


this story can only be 


versitv, where, to 


said to begir 
iv 

HE popeyed littl 

like forehead who had } 


class in 


man witl 


the medic val history } irrving 


breathlessly through his notes so that Otto 





the Saxon King might be safely crowned 
in Rome before the hands of the big clock 
should reach twelve—closed his portfo 





with something like a snort of rel 

removed his double-lens glasses 
““Next time we shall 

he Rom: 


consider the 


Reci 
rocal Influence of t in and Teutoni 
Elements on the Cl he Em : 
he announced severely. will t 
hour examination next Friday, from 
odoric to the Dissolution of the Carolingiar 
Domain.” 

Two hundred p of ilta- 
neously scraped the floor, and the lecturer, 
swiftly grabbing his derby hat, scurried for 
the door to avoid questions. There 
always half a dozen grinds who wished to 
display their erudition by digging up uw 
heard-of minuti# and interroga 
casually about them as if they were matte 
of commonest knowledge. He had 
from the corner of his eye an ass, named 
Ricker, trying to outflank him and s ng 
he felt confident—something on him about 
the Iconoclastic Schism. He gaine i the exit 
triumphantly, however, and disappeared 








rs shoes 


were 





seet 


like a rabbit in the direction of Quinc 
Street, for it was a drowsy, soft spring day, 
full of quivering sunshine, and he intended 


to go out to Oakland for a game of golf | 

The class jostled out of the buildi: g and 
scattered in all directions, a few lingering 
round the threshold of the old red-brick 
fevolutionary structure to smoke and dis- 
cuss the lecture. 

**Crabs was on the run to-da 
Ricker, i ] 





y,”’ grumbled 
who, having lost the lecturer, w: 
eager to vent his learning on somebody. 
“IT had a hard time taking everything he 
said down in shorthand, but I ( 

get it. That stuff about the Capitulary 
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The safeguarding of 
mills, factories, homes, 
ships, cars, hospitals, 
hotels, schools, mines, 
stores—wherever lives 
and apparatus must be 
protected from the fire 
and accident hazards of 
overloads and short-cir- 
cuits and the effect of 
lightning discharges on 
electrical circuits—should 


be entrusted to 


ECONOMY 
renewable FUSES 


If you are using ‘““One Time’’ fuses, 
you may get adequate protection for 
your electrical circuits, but you cannot 
effect the saving in annual fuse mainte- 
nance expense that is made possible by 
the use of Economy Fuses, which are used 
over and over again, because they are in- 
stantly restored to their original efficiency 
by the replacement of an inexpensive 
“*Drop Out”’ Renewal Link 


and the saving in an- 
nual fuse maintenance 
expense amounts to a 


fuil 80%. 


Used in immense quantities by 
the U.S. Government and by in- 
dustrial plants and commercial 
establishments, large and small. 


Write for interesting Fuse 
Booklet S and for details of 
our Liberal Sample Offer. 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 


Kinzie and Orleans Sts., 


Also 


CHICAGO 


made 


in Canada 


Montreal 


802, for instance ” His voice rose 
in stealthy enthusiasm. 

“Oh, shut up, Ricker!’’ growled Tom 
Kelly, now grown to the mature age of 
nineteen. ‘You make us all tired. It’s 
bad enough to listen to Crabs for fifty 
minutes without having it all warmed over 
and dished out to us secondhand by you. 
I don’t even know what a Capitulary is. I 
don’t want to. It sounds something like a 
caterpillar. I'll bet it was rotten anyway, 
whatever it was.” 

Ricker was eagerly turning the pages of 
his neatly inscribed notebook: 

“All persons within his dominions, as 
well ecclesiastical as civil, who had already 
sworn allegiance to him as king, were 
thereby commanded to swear to him afresh 
as Cesar; and ——” 

He suddenly ceased, Tom having stuffed 
a cap into his mouth and thrown him back- 
ward on the greensward, where another 
of the group held him prone by the shoul- 
ders while a third snatched his precious 
book and ran across the yard with it 
toward Gray’s Hall. 

Ricker rose, grinning rather sheepishly. 
He was a fat, pimply, pasty-faced youth, 
with bristly hair radiating from his rather 
small head like porcupine quills. Tom made 
a good-natured feint at him. 

“You'll feel differently, you bet, when 
you're crammiing for the exams,” Ricker 
protested, spitting wool from his mouth. 
“There ain’t another feller but me’s got 
it all. I could sell it and make a lot of 
money out of it.” 

“Oh, pouf!” cried Tom. ‘You don’t 
understand that mess any better than the 
rest of us. I’m gorged with schisms and 
alliances and influences and doctrines; 
and I don’t even know where the coun- 
tries were that had ’em! Why didn’t 
Crabs start out, for instance, with a big 
map and a poker, and tell us on the very 
first day what the whole blooming course 
was about? He could have pointed out 
the Garden of Eden and said ‘Adam was 
born here.’ Then by easy stages he could 
have worked down to the Middle Ages and 
got fairly started. Instead he talked fifty 
minutes about Alexandrian Neo-Platonism. 
What is Neo-Platonism?”’ 

“IT knew three months ago,”” announced 
Peters, a tall, sardonic youth, lighting a 
cigarette; “‘but I’m hanged if I know now! 
What say you to food? The odor of fat 
venison summons us even now to yonder 
ivy-covered hall.” 

He turned down the diagonal path, link- 
ing his arm through that of Tom, who had 
shot up to six feet in height, with an ath- 
letic though slender build. Tom did not 
like Andy Peters unreservedly, but he had 
had so little choice in the selection of 
friends that Andy, if excluded from his 
circle, would have left a wide gap in it. 

Little Arthur Holden, a rosy-cheeked boy 
whose father was a clergyman in one of 
the Boston suburbs, strolled along beside 
them. 

“IT agree with you, Tom,” said he. 
“They deluge us with astream of popes and 
emperors and kings—- whose names we won't 
even remember—and dates and diets and 
concordats, when we don’t, most of us, know 
what the really big events of history are.” 

*Yes,”” answered Tom; “or what any- 
body was like. What’s the use of knowing 
what relation Pepin of Heristal was to 
Charles Martel, when no one tells you 
whether they wore paint or feathers, or 
lived in tents or houses? I can tell you 
something about the Diet of Worms, but 
I haven't an idea what the dieters looked 
like; whether they came in carriages or 
on foot, wore their hair long or short, or 
what they ate for dinner.” 

“The most important thing is what we 
are going to have for dinner!’’ vouchsafed 
Peters. “Oh, hang! It’s dog day—sau- 
sages for ours! I can smell ’em.” 

They walked through the transept of 
Memorial Hall, between the white tablets 
placed there in memory of Harvard’s sons 
who died in the Civil War, and emerged 
suddenly out of its shadowy silences into 
the noise and clatter of the great college 
commons. 

During the last few years before he 
entered college Tom’s face had changed its 


| contour and his curly hair had darkened, so 


that it was now an auburn brown. His fore- 
head was broad, with a straight nose, his 
eyes a deep blue, his lips full and clear-cut 
and his chin firm and well molded. He 
moved rather deliberately, but with a char- 
acteristic certainty, and had it not been 
for his high-water trousers and generally 
shabby clothes he might have passed for an 
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attractive and athletic young Englishman 
But Mrs. Kelly had no surplus funds to 
waste on the apparel of either her son or 
herself, and so Tom's collars were usually 
frayed and his trousers and coats rarely 
matched; in fact, his habitual costume was 
a very shiny dark blue jacket above a faded 
pair of steel-gray trousers. Gloves he never 
donned. His shoes were always down at 
the heels and held to his feet by curiously 
knotted strings; for both he and his mother 
would have felt that they had sinned had 
they replaced a garment still capable of 
being repaired. 

Clothes, like food, were, according to 
their creed, for use and not for pleasure. 
Their lives had no room for mere luxuries. 
So, to Tom, the crude fare of Memorial 
Hall seemed good, as it undoubtedly was in 
the sense of being wholesome; and he man- 
aged to tuck away a substantial amount of 
it three times a day, to which he added a 
supplementary menu, round eleven o'clock 
in the evening, of hard-tack and hot choco- 
late boiled over a gas stove in his bedroom. 

The Hall, even at a quarter past twelve, 
was filling up and the boys found several 
of their table companions already there. 
Most of them had been assigned to this 
particular table—the one under the alleged 
Stuart portrait of Washington—by the 
merest chance, having had no group of 
their own to join. Of the twelve, two, in- 
cluding Tom, came from Boston, one from 
W orcester, two from Lowell, one from Chi- 
cago, four from Dorchester or Roxbury, 
one from Alabama and one from Texas; 
and all had entered Harvard practically 
without friends. 

They were a good-natured and, for the 
most part, an innocent-minded lot of lads, 
of as various characteristics as an equal 
number of grown men. 

“Here you, Moses!’’ shouted Tom to the 
negro waiter. “‘Bring me a couple of hot 
dogs! Who's got the spuds? Pass ’em 
along, you Cryder!” 

He took his place at the end of the table 
and began to spread a large disk of ship’s 
biscuit with an extremely salt variety of 
kitchen butter. 

‘Goin’ out for the track team?” in- 
quired Cryder, who was a brawny Viking of 
six feet three. “I should think you'd make 
a good man for the quarter mile.” 

Tom shook his head, his mouth being 
full of hard-tack. He felt no confidence in 
any athletic prowess. 

“*A chap gets a fair deal there, anyhow,” 
asserted Cryder. ‘“‘They can’t leave you 
off the team if you beat the other fellow! I 
didn’t get any show at all in the football 
squad.” 

“It did seem as if you might have made 
our class eleven,” said Tom politely, ignor- 
ing the fact that Cryder had made a pitiful 
spectacle of himself in the Freshman tryout. 

“T wasn’t thinking of myself,” apolo- 
gized Cryder hurriedly. “‘ But, in general, 
there’s a terrible lot of favoritism, don’t 
you think? Societies, for instance i 

“Sh!” interpolated Peters. “‘ Don’t you 
know enough not to talk about such things 
right out loud in Memorial Hall? Some- 
body might hear you! You're not supposed 
to know that they exist.” 

“They don’t for most of this bunch!” 
growled Ricker the grind. ‘You fellows 
have about as much chance to make the 
‘Dicky’ as that nigger Moses. I tell you no 
one has any social pull in this place unless 
he had a father or an uncle in one of the 
clubs or comes from one of the swell 
schools.” 

“Bunk!” retorted Tom. “I don’t be- 
lieve any such thing. If I was running a 
social club, Ricker, you bet I wouldn’t have 
you in it! You'd turn all the drinks sour!” 

“‘Never you mind!” scowled Ricker. 
“You'll find out I’m right, all right! Look 
here! How many of those fellows who live 
in Claverly Hall have you met? How many 
men from the Back Bay come to your 
room?” 

“I come from the Back Bay myself!” 
grinned Tom, and the rest of them laughed. 

Ricker returned venomously to his sau- 
sages. 

“Well, we can't all of us be swells!” 
spoke up Arthur Holden. “I shouldn’t be 
surprised if all of us made some club or 
other. And what difference would it make 
even if we didn’t? You fellows are good 
enough for me!” 

“Hear! Hear! Just listen to Little 
Hopeful!” sneered Peters. 

He glowered at Holden malevolently. 
Something evidently had touched him on 
the raw. Suddenly he smashed his glass 

Continued on Page 89) 
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Must We Try Out All Our Ideas Abroad 
Before We Accept Them For Ourselves? 


Among a number of unaccustomed jolts the average 
American citizen has experienced during the past three 
years is a pained realization that the majority of the big 
things the world is now working with were first of all 
his, to keep or throw away—and he threw them away. 


ONG before 1914 an Admiral in the United 
States Navy wrote a book in which was 
outlined the possibility of acts which have 

since become history. 


This work was used as a text-book in nearly 
every European diplomatic school, yet not one in 
a hundred thousand Americans ever knew of it. 


After laughing the projector of the onginal flying machine 
into a premature grave, and thirteen years alter receiving 
the first successful aeroplane from the hands of an Ameri in, 
this country cannot send into the air much more than a 
the while Europe 1s 


corporal’ s guard using ag roplane by 


the thousands. 


that great invention 
but it 
an American and offered to America first 


Everybody knows the Lewis gun, as 


with which the Bntish are multiplying man power 


was invented by 


History will have a great deal to say about the de velop 


ment of the submarine but not in America where it was 


invented. 


HE Dhirector of the Bureau of Mines reports 

that of the coal mined in this country every 
year—five hundred million dollars’ worth is wasted 
through inefficient use— 


Much of the waste could be avoided by a 
type ©: belting which all Europe has accepted 
and which was brought out in this country thirty- 
five years ago. 

A keen analyst recently said that our national inability to 
recognize a good thing when we see it is due to the idea 


inherent in the individual that all knowledge is bounded by the 


things he himself knows 


Take the matter of belts for transmitting power To any 
manutacturer making an investigation, records ol Leviathan 
Anaconda belts in eight thousand plants over a penod ol 
thirty-five years are ay uilable 

These records show power savings ot ma 
or little, fast or slow They 
tion to what many 


basic 


on all types 


chines, big show long life and 
enduranc e out ol all proj 
think they know about th 


Ana onda be lting 


engineer 


material in | eviathan 


Are you willing, is your Power Department willing, to 
stop thinking ol belting in terms ol material, and consider it 
in the light ol power! cle livere d 


of upkee p and |e ngth of life? 


tractive qualities economy 


EVIATHAN-ANACONDA BELTS are 
totally unlike any other belts in the world — 
various-ply, of solid fabric, so impregnated with 
a special composition, treated, stretched and aged 
as to form a pliable belting matenal well-migh 
indestructible. 


They have nothing in common with canvas 
belts. hey are in no sense a substitute. They 
are the scientific answer to the power transmission 
problems in nineteen classes of American industry. 


| eviathan Anac« 


sold by the yard it is sold 
Therefore it is 


ynda 1 not 


st-reduc ing 


as a ¢ SeTVICE old direct to 
the user 

The men who represent it are spe ialists in laying out 
scientific transmission Their services are available to the 
engineer of any | lant in the United State w Canada 

Our | ecial charts how how to keep transmission, con 
veying and elevating costs in your own plant We send all 


these without « harge 
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MmiPire 


ar Jires 
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The Empire user always returns 
for more 


the reason Empire Tire sales have 


than those which first made them enthusi- 


doubled shes vear is the record made by the 
Kmpuires sold Lasz vedT. 


People that bought then have rolled up 
such great mileages that they are now re- 
turning for more. 

Their friends are coming too. For the 
story of Empire mileage is so extraordinary 
that the man who discovers it just has to 
tell it to others. 


Steadily the word is spreading from mouth 
to mouth that the averwge owner, in average 
running, can get from 1500 to 3000 exzra 
miles out of the average Kmpire Tire. 


Whe best of it is that today all these peo- 
ple are getting Empires that are even better 


astic for Empires. 


For Empire is now handling fabric by its 
new exclusive ‘‘equal-tension’’ process which 
gets rid of the weak spots that cause 53% 
of the blowouts. 


This process, on top of that knack for 
building long life into rubber which has 
made the Empire Rubber & Tire Company, 
of ‘Trenton, N. J., famous for 30 years, is 
turning out tires that are breaking all rec- 
ords for long and satisfactory service. 


Ask any Empire owner you know. He 
will tell you that he always means to use 
Empires. And he will advise you to do 
so too. 


The Empire fire Dealer 





Continued from Page 86 
down upon the table so that the milk le aped 
in a jet into the air. 

“Damn it!” he cried excitedly. “What 
want to go and spoil my lunch for? 
rotten! Ever , - 
lurted out the words, glancing over his 
near-by tables as if fearful 
ing overhes § talk like a lot of 
We're a of lemons and 
the sooner we admit it to ourselves the bet- 
ter.” He i ly toward 
the gallery. If you want to suc- 

Harvard you ought to behave like 
that beastly littl ; up 
there. Just look at him! I'd like to push 
his face!” 

The boys raised their 
accord \ 
gentleman, with carefully parted 
standing in the 
and-blue 


, 
curiously down on the hur 


It’s 
He | 
shoul 
of be 


I oly Kids 


s rotten 





body Knows it 


ler at the 





look 





ceed al 





. 1 
vood 


eyes wit! one 


small, neatl dressed young 
hair, was 
a girlina 
She gazed 
under- 


seemed to 


gallery besice 


muslin dress 





dreds of 


escort 


graduates whom her 
t] 


supercilious condescension as 


regard Wi 


he indicated various features of the hall 
with his freshly gloved hand. 
Catherwood was, in fact, an unfortunate 





example of the every col- 
lege class manages somehow to get himself 


1: l yn, and 


ngle cad who in 


accepted at his own exalted valuati 


through the indolence or good nature of | 
associates to win a conspicuous social place 
in the college ife 

“Oh, Lord! Look at him!” echoed Cry 
der “‘He’s got on new yellow chamois 
diene t™ 

*Shov ng her how the animals feed!” 


moment a middle-aged man ina 
frock coat and shining tall hat, who bore 
a distinct resemblances the dapper youth, 


appeared 





beside the coupl 


Instantly all the students, in accordance 
with ancient custom, turned toward the 
gallery and began to clap vigorously. The 
gir jlushed, became confused and drew 


back, but the gentleman seemed under the 
impression that the applause was a tribute 
to himself, for he smiled and almost imper- 


At this the clapping dou- 











In elegant stranger made a 
pronounced inclination in the direction of 
the audience below and slightly raised his 
nat The din increased At inderous roar 
arose from the tables, accompanied by the 
banging of knives and forks and stamping 
Catherwood, the younger, hurried fo ird 
and spoke tily D 
the disturbance A 
mystified, now lo 
removed his hat ¢« 
ap} after 

, is a ve 
of hi lf as anybo 
the athe 0d 

‘I always heard 


low,”” assert 


ed a boy 


who spoke wilt a 





was rat! 
the ts 
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that, can he? I bet 
big met the « s wouldn't go wv hin 
** Better ca him at hissuitein Dunster 
and see for yo f grimly suggested 
Peters. “My, but you'd get the icy mitt!” 
I m maintained nee H had had ar 
experience \ h Ca ‘ wood earlier ir ne 
\t iT The rst aa) I the tern Nhe? T t 
ne formed in the Yard to register, he had 
found himself be it very boy, t igh 
he had t known his name. While the 
atter Was only idly polite, they had had 
some siig!t conversation, wi h Tom had 
regarded as su ent excuse for nodding 
when next they me But Catherwood had 
oked over ! ead, declining either to 
wnize him or to return his salutation ir 
i! Ly chagrined, Tom tried 
to deceive himself into the belief that 
( erwood's rudeness was unintentional 
and due to bad eyesig! 
time in his life, he realized that for some 
reason another human being did not wis} 
his acquaintans It was a trifling incident 





high and 
nat could 
recounted 





h figured 


Reverend Spa 





Tnele tne rrow and 
other worthies 
Being at this period simple, kindly and 


straightforward, as we as more than 
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usually sociabie, 























j Tom, not knowing how to 
make new acquaintances, took h suct 
wastrels as chance cast in his i and 
his friendships being fortuitous, the friend 
themselves were of a heterogeneous char 
acter. But the canker of discontent gnawed 
at his heart when he saw othe mie wt 
perhaps had the athiet tea nM 
coming good as and running t gx 
generaily, while he tigured ir the i 
far as he figured at all, as a mere s} al 
But he made up his mind never adr 
disappointment! 

r} ere Was no use 1n being a gr } al 
people had to be left out in college ta 
much as anywhere else; so when Pets ha 
Said that they were a bu h of ler t 
had dissented as vigorously as the f 
Nevertheless, he Knew it Was true y 
were lemons f asort! He was ser ‘ 
to a lack of w be called ! 
all of them perhaps Fra Prue 
the dreamy li pple wh ! ol 
his time uw g mu ind reading 
poetry He just over Tom ar was 
always apok »>him al it the piano, 
though to the latter it was a rea! delight 

lhose other chance friends of acl 
he couldn’t say just what It was some 
thing about their point of view. They had 
a penchant—even Holder lor rather dirty 
stories Ricker was a coarse brute and so 
was Cryder, while Smith and Pete nad 
the habit of mysteriou disapp ng 
the evenings, either alone or toge ‘ ind 
turning up the next alternoon very se« 
ind with their eye ringed “4 ( 
And Smith made such a1 about being a 
gentleman that Tom found him u ” 
ing If he hadn't talked abou »ymu 
perhaps 

But, at the same time, he kne ere 
were men in the class who were | le 
every way — Raymond Dwight, f Ane 
the president of the class, who had ed all 
his life on Commonwealth Avenue withi 
five blocks of Tom’s house withou é 
ever having met. But how get t ! 
him? 

Tom still spent his Sundays at home 
his mother, returning to th Ne 
st eet nouse it tin | I l r ‘. | 


Mrs. Kelly was 1 ne 


hair was almost white; 














1ad broad streaks of gray in he 
Straight tresses, and her home 
heavily lined with wrinkles: w ‘ 
his old nurse, had succumbed to the 
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Roxbu 
re sick 
oft 
‘ 4k 
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do ay ‘ 
her sedately to their house of w 
ita as an usher at St. Agnes 
a pre tar titute for t eek-~« 
ns Ol most of the other t ! é 
aoa i eT ‘ Pay int ‘ ‘ 
day Evenings, for instance, at w ‘ 
youth and beauty) of the Back Ba N 1 
Harvard then forgatherec t as 
had for generations past. There i been a 
su n of pantis, and ever 
Boston— who was anybody — attended their 
a Just as he be ged to es é ‘ 
( t nd had seats at the Sym; Re 
nearsa 
But 71 new that he could never | 
to brea into Pay anti’ seiect é 
there had never been a Ke ! e dar , 
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how, a eker 

Tom had begun his career at Ha 
without even a rudimentary know t 
the art of dz and needle t 
not own al nts that by the extrer 
est poetic license could be regarded as « 
ning dress When his friend Walton-Sn 
the fore nvited him to a dinne 
Walton-Smith villa, ir “ e,t el 
lowed by dan ng t nec ar ex 
plain to him that dress clo f 
rigueur resoived t ry ‘ ‘ 
most of } tur es, went d I 
where or Washington Street a 
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there unearthed a Professor Salvini, who 
for half a dollar gave him fullest instruc- 
tions as to how to one-two-three-slide, and 
permitted him to spend an hour waltzing 
with two stout Swedish cooks, his pupils 
The cooks were not only good-natured but 
danced rather well; and Tom, having hired 
a dress suit, attended the alton-Smith’s 
dinner and enjoyed it hugel 

It was his first glimpse of ae sort of lux- 
ury. He did not know that it was a pre- 
tentious affair; that his hosts were ill-bred 
nouveaux that the music was cheap 
and the dinner sent in from a caterer’s. He 
saw only bright flowers and the faces of 
smiling girls; heard only the exhilarating 
strains of the waltz. To his starved soul 
it was nothing less than eestasy. And this 
peep into the world of gayety sent Tom 
back to his lonely room in Cambridge even 
more disgruntled than before, feeling that 
he had been cheated out of something 
which it was too late for him ever to regain; 
and that among those vaguely responsible 
were Uncle Ezra, Aunt Minerva and the 
Reverend Sparrow. 

Without having a suspicion of it, he was 
ripe for revolt, almost ready to kick over 
the moral bucket and spill the beans. With- 
out acknowledging it, he w of Ho- 
ratio P. Ricker, Cryder, Peters, 
Walton-Smith—all of wanted 
something better; could not 
have formulated. 

He wanted, doubtless, what he had no 
right to expect i." at the world should be 
changed; and the ope lessness of it all, in- 
cluding the fact tl at the world wouldn't 
change, was so obvious to him that, as he 
sat in hi s room on the evening of the cele- 
brated appearance of Mr. Howard Cather- 
wood’s father in the gallery of Memorial 
Hall, he could hardly ” ‘ad his Gibbon for 
the blinding tears which would force 
selves between him and the fine print 
page; for there was a sound in the 
that fills the Freshman with « 
or despair—the lilting song of a hundred 
men as they marched to “take out” the 
latest member of the “Institute of 1770.” 

They were g across the Yard from 
some other building and the song grew 
louder r and louder each moment. 


lala lala! 


riches; 


as sick 
Holden, 
them. He 
just what, he 


them- 
of the 
Yard 


ither ecstasy 


comir 


lalalala! 


Other lads sitting alone in other shabby 
rooms heard song and their hearts 
stopped beating. Even Tom, wholly aware 
that there was probably not a soul in that 
entire hete rogeneous society who knew him 
by name, held his breath 
feet drew near. Could they 
heard about him in some mysteriou 
ion? Perhaps they had asystem of secretly 
looking up eve the 
his knowing it, 


“Tralala 


the 
as the tre 


rybody i 
and 
la!—lala!—lala! 

They were right outside now. 
coming in! The goose flesh 
back and arms. Their footsteps thundered 
on his very threshold! His head swam in 
an agony of expectation. Why didn’ 
pound on the door or break it in? 
he go and open it—just a crack? 

For a moment there was silence outside 
and he could hear the rustle of a paper. In 
that instant partial sanity returned to him. 
Of course it couldn't be that the y were com- 
ing for him! But for whom—in that build- 
ing? Suddenly, with a shout, the crowd 
stampede d on up the wooden stairs 

‘Tralala— la a: 
lac k of bre ath. 

He heard a sharp knock directly over his 
head, aconfusion of voices, cheers; and then 
a tumult of feet as the crowd descended 
again and poured out into the Yard. 

They had taken out little Frank True 

Astounded, Tom threw open his window 
and let the humid night air dry the 
that had gathered profusely } 
head. He felt strangely weak. 
nearly down to Mathew’s now 
getting fainter and fainter. 
Why, True didn’t begin to know as many 
fellows as he did! They took True! 

“You in, Irish?” 

The door had been burst uncere moni- 
ously open by Ricker, who, collarless, his 
head bound with a wet towel, seemed to be 
suffering from some kind of stroke. 

“Say!” Ricker’s voice choked, as if his 
throat were qui te dry. “Are you on to 
what's happened? The Dicky’s taken out 
Frank True! That miserable little skate 


lass without 


le! 
lala 
They were 


rose on his 


t thev 


Should 


for 


rhe song halted 


sweat 
fore- 
They were 

the song 


Frank True? 


on 
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upstairs! Nobody ever heard of hi 
Damn it all! Damn everything!” 
was beside himself frankly crying. 

“Oh, buck up!” replied Tom, gazing 
terly into the night. 

“T heard ’em coming,” Ricker almost 
sobbed. ‘‘They stopped right out in front; 
and I—I—thought maybe I bet you 
did too, Irish! How e’d we help it? And 
it’s that little squirt who plays the piano all 
day! How do you s’pose he ever got any 
pull? And look how I’ve worked! You 
know merit ought to count for something! 
—_ you, too, Tom—you really know a 

e lot of fellows!” 

Tom did not respond, 
was Of course 
swell in disguise—you could easily be mis 
taken, especially in one of those awfully 
quiet fellows. And, on the other hand, it 
might merely have been just a chance shot. 
He didn’t believe those things went by 
chance, though 

How ridiculous of Ricker to have the ab- 
surd idea that they were coming after him! 
And yet—his spirits sank—what 
had he to suppose that he was any more so- 
cially acceptable than the grind? Weren't 
they two of kind—two lemons off the 
same tree? He felt a sudden detestation for 
both Ricke r and himself 

“Hang it!” he growled without looki: 
round. “‘ Don’t be vy! Quit 
baby act, won't you?”’ Then, hearing not 
ing, and feeling that he had 
inconsiderate, he added: “Of 
rotten-hard se 

There was no response, 
find the room empty. 
to the more atmosphere 
own dingy across 
Tom, glad of his departure, I 
and smoked it in silent bitterness of spirit 
Curse the luck! Everybody else 
be having a good time except 
his own crowd of left-overs. There 
nothing for him but to grind—grind! 

And what good would it do him ir 
end? Four years thrown away, 
might be getting ahead in some 
or studying law perhaps! 
would sit by himself in that same 
four dreary years! What was the use of his 
being at Cambridge at all? It was just ir 
viting misery! He had looked forward in a 
vague way to college as a place where all 
the fellows in a class sat round on the 
joking one another, 
“bright college days. 
He didn’t know even his own 
when he saw them in the Yard! 

\ step sounded outside and Peters 
tered In. 

‘That was a hell of a note, wasn’ 

“*A lot of slobs must have ha 
rht! Well, I al 
of ber ga dee p one. 


im at ail! 
Ric ker 


x bit- 


for his 


universe 
True might be a 


rocking. 


reason 


a sour-bel 


bee na 
course 
lines! 
and he turned to 
Ricker had reti 
sympathetic of } 


quarters, landing 


read 


the 


seemed to 
himself and 
was 


the 
wher he 


good bu 
There he 


room for 


ness 


grass 
or sir ? 


inging songs abou 
’ Bright college days! 


classmates 


he it quired. 
heart failure to-night, all ri 

} True 

ut it'll all come out in the wash!” 

He went over and stood by 
and Tom perceived that he 
an immaculate blue suit, wit! 
waistcoat. 

“Look here!” said Peters 
“Aren't you ever going to get any 
of life? Come along into Boston wit 
right now and let’s make a night of 
Why not have a good time? We’ 
here, fast enough; but Cambridge isn’t the 
whole world, by any means. Tha 
ing ‘Tralala’ has got on my 

Peters’ suggestion had come at the psy 
chological moment, for Tom felt the phys 
ical need of escape from an atmosphere 
that seemed to be smothering him. 

““What are you going to do?” he asked, 
in perfect innocence of Peters’ actual de- 
signs. 

‘Have a broiled live lobster and a mug of 
musty, first off,’’ he 
the smile that rose t 

“Cost much?” 


Ways 8l 


Ispec ted 
the window, 
ed 


Was array 
1a dun-colo 


— 
sudader 


fur 


re out ot it 
= 
bloon 


' 
nerves. 


answered, suppressing 
o his lips. 
“Oh, I'll blow you! ’ offered Peters roy- 
ally. “I needa reall jovial companion.” 

T om gave a melan hol y laugh. 

“All right!”’ he agree d. “I'll go you 

He blew out the kerosene lamp swiftly, 
as if fearful that he might change his mind, 
and snatched his hat off the peg behind the 
door. 
added as 
and 
ther into the 


‘T'll go as far as you like!”” he 
he kicked to the door v iciously . 
hurried down the steps toge 
darkness of the Yard. 


they 


TO BE CONTINUED 
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We study surfaces—the nature of each and the kind of wear 
each gets—then make the product that best protects it. 
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Paint Now— 
Delay means Decay 


This is not a time to paint a white house yellow 
merely for the purpose of having a yellow house. 
But it zs the time to paint if paint ts needed to 
protect your home from the elements and keep 


its value intact. 


Look your home over and see if the weather 50 years of specializing have taught us will 
is getting in. If so, decay 1s getting in and stand up against the weather for the longest 
that means costly repairs. Paint to save, but time. When properly applied, Sherwin- 
be sure your paint 1s the kind that saves. Williams House Paint will ove youa hand 
You can be sure of the durability of some protecting paint that will go for vears 


without a sign of crack or blister. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Complete home protection requires other 
Sherwin-Williams products as well. ‘here 
HOUSE PAINT % pete poor | ucts as W 


AMS dk ale r near you, 
It is paint made specially for the exterior " ~ | 
\ t | k \ > 4 
of buildings—made of materials which our ' 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


= PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to THE SHERWIN- WILLIAMS CO 613 Canal Road, N.W., Cleve 
Showroon New York, 1 W t ( Pe 
Sa Oth VA } 
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~ Huse PAINT 


448 OUTSIDE WHITE 


| ei eee Products Col poratior ; 
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The main thing in buying paint 


is to know that you are getting good paint. The “Certain-teed” 
label tells you—in two ways. The name on the front of the label 
shows that the largest firm of its kind in the world has staked 
its reputation and resources on the contents of that package 
being exactly right. The formula on the back of the label shows 
that high-grade materials were used, in the proper proportions. 


“Certain-teed” Paints and Varnishes are made by expert paint 
men and mixed by modern machinery to insure uniformity. 
They are guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


Made for all uses and in all colors. Any dealer can get them for you. 


Certain-teed Products Corporation 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St.Louis, Boston, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Buffalo, San Francisco, 
Milwaukee, Cincinnati, New Orleans, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Seattle, Indianapolis, Atlanta 
Richmond, Grand Rapids, Nashville, Salt Lake City,Des Moines, Houston, Duluth, London, Sydney, Havana 
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Certain-teed 
Roofing 


has long ago become re- 
cognized everywhere as 
the preferable type of 
roofing for office build- 
ings, factories, hotels, 
stores, warehouses, ga- 
rages, barns, outbuild- 
ings etc. It is economical 
to buy, inexpensive to 
lay and costs practically 
nothing to maintain. 


Light weight, clean, fire- 
retardant. Guaranteed 
5, 10 or 15 years accord- 
ing to thickness (1, 2 or 
3 ply.) Sold by good 
dealers everywhere. 
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N 
BOLDERO 
Continued from Page 25 
Bolde ro moved his jaws twice No words ‘Not a ol i 

‘ came The noise had ceased and left ar “Half is enoug 

other waiting stillness, far more terr Ni replied the he 

His throat went dry as a powderhort born young mal Half a 

“Thank you!” he squeaked; n, tur \\ ‘ 
ng to his captor, “‘Lemme go!” he ir Jimn ed the 
plored. “Jimmy told me to keep my mouth _ brier 

ut.” Very e® agreed B 

At that the place rocked with laughter. pect to save a ‘ da 
While he struggled to free his w .B “Oh, q g g gr 
lero saW a man ji » in the bla | The older n ‘ 

i throw somet! ha id cry elr } ered eye 

‘You're all right, | Chip in! Chip b s. Ir ‘ 
ni” low ids of ing f 

What he threw came flying over the foot notes and gra f s 

‘ lights to jingle on the other cries f ha ‘ | ‘ i 
answered, with whistles ar catealls from blue gure ( ‘ 

ft; the blackness above the mzling t baske is we a 

J barrier became thick with showers of money. less la ! g the wi 
One coin hit Boldero on | vO ded head whenever ( st ped me 
with a crack that left hi ( he tore dark-greer lew 

mself loose and ran; laug r pursued cinders, a cloud ed-w 
him down the stairs and corridor Far off above ‘ 

He stumbled through the A t 100r aga i r : 

to the alley, thir ng or I I vs ol A, meadow la 
There stood the y iinoUs S ously, tee g na fe ‘ 
door open, and Jimmy wat g fror Yo omised to w 
side tike a hawk in a padded cage dM Wi 1 \ 

“Well?” said Jimmy. ‘*( wa.” (4 lr } A ar 

Boldero could not bring himseif ‘ etter 
TI S man had dea t treachner ami B ed « 

“Come! Tell us about it And J I ] t 

atching his sl I n ‘ lca he ‘ 
ab. “What h: ed e grass I about t 

Boldero fell blind at. H ! e be l neve 
panion waited, but i not t t l ca 
Presently they saw d epe | 

me stumping irrow pa J ! 
ment and lean toward them. He carried a Tha 
pasteboard DOX gy 

‘Don’t forget your te ! f f 
urged the lame mat ‘Here's ‘ } Aftera W 
purse the citizens made up for you It you 

me iofasu t? Gue R y s hack B 

lon’t read the it the sky a His f 

Jimmy reachec wok the tribute } . ‘ 

Oo his lat t t ea 

Many He drew from the box First, a t 
i fistful of co bestowed « ‘ “You're toc e to ask me 
lame mar For you, my friend. Good therefore | In a 
ight!’ I wl 4 I \ | 

The cab was ru g al g the ¢ « t. I ( i what at 
shops before B » could find words to nee eyes 
convey his bitte é e t W e Ma t 

Jimmy,” he ited, “I neve t g r s ar; ju 
ou’d do tha a ma ‘ t t vettifogs 
made a l of 1 ¥ I ne An l've 
did anyt f ! not g. | al " \ Do you 
ain't right A-R-T, « 

Mr. Weechurch’s hand gay ‘ ! Bolde g 
the knee Mr. Weechurch’s g chit ‘ i zg 
dubious now resounded mé t 
d nfinement | ‘ He d 

Jack, I love you eas ried Mr Statue I i 
Weechurcl ‘You know e false taste of N ex rc} i 
glor , whl few I en ar tior 

Boldero understood Y in eve boxe man, 
but the words and e ma f 1 lorn Y 
their friendship. Somehow, after a ‘ as Boffin w 10 
had been no treacher ‘Sure, I like i | 

ts u're going to work for me after His « t t 
declared his friend Jack, I « t est 
you with Golconda! We've g a b ery age 
ahead, dear boy, that will n ‘ ope "ee 
your eyes and Ket them oper ind nd | , 
” So saying, he unlatched the door of ptacle ‘ I 
cab had ne home to the i gotoa ce t 

ter n the wall. frie 1 ol I it 

B ler ic ¢ 
ness 
‘Ys 
ae iw ea ct 
painting 1 Ch 
ing or I v me 
Ves 
Jimmy r ed nu 
! ‘ 
Y | 
let go ¢ 1 have | 
u me B 1dde 
lent é ind g 
t ig? ' ry 
] ( wi 
, ex t me 
a word 
ider bsorbed 
There A vat lir 
witn ara 
Jimn ad dea f 
Cert y . ‘ lector 
] choosing the words caref \ 

‘I want to send that money to Victor le many thousand pounds to obta 
Retit He’s a French baker. His littk ing by any means whatever 

rl, Jeanne, is in the hospital for a long Whatever! I can’t pay yo 

me to come hundred or s and you n 
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ou Get This Tube 






Rites, . 


[he laminated process used by Goodyear in building 


inner tubes is neither the 


simplest nor the cheapest 


method of tube construction. 


. , 
But all our expenience in tube building convinces us 


that it is by far the best method. 


It affords an opportunity 


for the detection of flaws 


and impertections almost wholly denied by the ordi 


nary single sheet method of building. 


It insures a uniformity 


of weight, thickness and 


virility unattainablk In any other way. 


Goodveat lubes are not 


strong in one place and 
we ik in 


are strong all through. 


another they 


\t the valve patch, for in 
stance, where many tube s 


} j 
are weakest, G odyears 


] 
are unusually secure. 


The Goodveat valve 

patcl is not cemente d on, 

but is vulcanized into the 
! 

t ve 
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‘ becoming integral 
| 
mn it 


Similar care 18 exerci ed 


with each part of every 
lube tl e\ 


will not leak or seep 


Goodyear 


It will pay you toa k { 
Good y« at lubes | y nam 


and to insist upon getting 


the m 


For severe service we 


Heavy 
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thick and vigorous, a trif 
higher priced than co 
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served on rare 
and flaky, seem like 


above all 





The One Lone 
Package 


On the Pantry Shelf Shows a 
Wrong Idea of Puffed Wheat 
Puffed Grains as 
These bubble 
food confections. 


tidbits, to be 
grains, flavory 
As some folks say, 


some people treat 


occasions, 


They seem too good to eat.” 


That ts a 
\] else, are scientific foods. 


Puffed Wheat and Ric c 


wrong conc eptr mn. 


They are whole grains, rich in minerals and vitamines. 


They supply what flour foods lack 


4 


tion can instantly act. 


foods, or a! night foods, 
revels in them. 


-so Children can have all they want of them. 


And they are fitted, like no other grain foods, for easy, 
omplete | very food cell is exploded, so diges 
And the whole grain feeds. 


digestion. 
Their easy digestion m: _ them perfect between-meal 
r luncheon foods. Everybody 
Keep mc ee on hand, and all three kinds, 

At odd hours or 


at mealtime, they are the best foods one can eat. 


Puffed Wheat in Milk 








Puffed 
Wheat 


and Corn Puffs 


Each 15c Except in Far West 


Puffed 
Rice 














with sugar and ere im, or mixed with any fruit 


wat im bowls of milk Use as wafers in soup, : 


Douse with melted butter, like peanuts or 
light. They are 


is welcome as contections, 


Mix With Fruit Use Like Nut Meats 


| you pardno; 














thing upon your honor—just as you 
guarded, the other night, this bank of 
earth behind us. The painting, a scroll, a 
Tsou Shou of the Five Dynasties, is about 
one thousand years old. I must have it. 
I—me—no one else. You'll undertake the 
job? Yes? Good! While bringing it back 
here to me you may have to travel on foot, 
avoid all towns, railroads and highroads. 
That shall be as you and our friend may 
decide best. Will you do that also?” 

“Like a duck!” 

Boldero began eating another leaf of 
miner’s lettuce, not from hunger but from 
excitement. This game, he foresaw, would 
be great fun. 

“Not too fast!” warned his friend. 
“Don’t rush into this blindfold. I tell you 
plainly it may be dangerous. You'll have 
to go through thick or thin for a hundred 
pounds—five hundred dollars —and you'll 
earn every penny of your hire.” 

“Sure, I will!” cried Boldero, and sat up, 
thoughtful and ready. He looked like a 
sunburnt Mercury Resting, in old clothes. 
“‘Many thousands 0’ pounds? Golly! That 
picture must be big as all outdoors. How’ll 
I carry it?” 

Jimmy laughed. 

“In your inside pocket,” he replied. 
“It makes a roll no longer than your fore- 
arm and no thicker.” 

The young Mercury scowled. 

“Sounds kind o’ fishy,” he objected. “A 
ey thing like that? What's painted on 


‘A picture of three cows,” said Jimmy. 
“That's all, bar inscription. But 
three cows hung in the bedroom of many 
emperors, and were admired by the Son of 
Heaven. 

Giving this strange information offhand, 
he rose, stretched his arms and legs, clapped 
his hat on; then proposed a walk before 
returning home. As they rambled on their 
way he talked a great deal, but of indif- 
ferent matters; and during their many 
halts he remained lost in contemplation of 
the pale green valley floor, which stretched 
mile upon mile, palpitating with stillness, 
warmth and the sense of growing things—a 
panorama of spring inclosed, far off, by 
snow peaks and the misty blue of mountain 
air. The larks and the frogs made an under- 
current of music fitfully, to which the deaf 
man seemed listening. Then he moved 
onward, with Boldero patiently following 
him along the narrow path that curved 
slowly between fields and sultry market 
gardens toward the spires of the town. 

Nearing home Mr. Weechurch paused 
again, this time above the southern facade 
of the joss house. The sun blazed hot upon 
the old gilding and faded red tablets of this 
dingy temple, and into its door, which 
stood open, as always, fronting a bank of 


those 


| weeds. 


*Let’s drop in a moment,” said Jimmy. 
And he went down the seldom-trodden 
path to the steps of the temple. ‘Leung 
She may be inside here.” 

From sunshine they entered a blinding 
darkness and the thick, sweet odor of burn- 
ing punk. For a time nothing was visible but 
the diagonal shaft of bluish smoke in the 
doorway behind, and before them a waver- 
ing bead of flame; then gradually, as they 
waited, there trembled out from the sur- 
rounding dusk a concourse of tinsel banners, 
scarlet-hafted halberds with silver-gilt 
heads, baskets of dusty paper flowers, and 
on the altar a trinity of motionless gods, 
forever meditating. 

“Not here,”’ declared Jimmy in a lowered 
voice. 

Boldero, seeing him remove his hat, did 
likewise, and felt ashamed to remember the 
contempt with which he himself had 
formerly viewed these things. It was a kind 
of church, after all. 

“Leung She?” said Jimmy, aloud. “‘ No; 
he’s not here.” 

But while he spoke a black shadow came 
shuffling from some inner door and ap- 
proached them. The tiny altar lamp, that 
yellow bead of flame, shuddered in its 


| cracked tumbler at the breath of its guar- 


Leung She—cook, janitor 
nodded and smiled upon his 


dian’s passage. 
and priest 
visitors. 

“How too?” said Leung She amiably. 

“You reme »mber this boy?” inquired 
Jimmy. 

Leung She’s moon face expressed nothing 
but general intelligence. 

“Shoe; I know um,” he declared. “‘He 
catchee Goo’ Lock, I hop’ so.” 

“| hope the same,” replied Jimmy; and 
then, in a language Boldero could not 
understand, he -spoke at some length, 
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motionless, with folded hands, while ne 
She listened, his wide, pointed eyes b linki : 
assent. “‘ This boy,” Jimmy concluded, * 

my friend; my partner now. You treat hi im 
all same me, eve ry time.” 

“Shoe!” said the priest. 

There followed more unintelligible talk. 
Yet Boldero caught the drift and tone of it. 
This ghostly darkness, where at one step 
from living sunlight they had passed among 
the spirits of the dead, was a friendly place. 

“* All lite!”” said Leung She. 

“All right!” Mr. Weechurch echoed. 
“Jack, if ever you need another friend 
come to this Chinaman.” 

They moved out into the blinding noon, 
and so home to Jimmy’s black door in the 
tile-capped wall. 

Thirty-six hours later Boldero was travel- 
ing northward on a midnight train. He 
knew his instructions; but, as he dozed 
uncomfortably on a red plush chair and 
listened to the half-drunken songs or dingy 
love-making of his fellow passengers, he 
tried to become letter-perfect. The affair 
should be simple enough. He was to leave 
the train at Hunter Landing, go westerly as 
far as Yellowhead’s Flat, and there in- 
quire for the Cash on Hand, a barroom kept 
by one Dalrymple. 

He revolved these directions thoroughly; 
at dawn, in a cold blue mist, followed them; 
and so, after sunrise, came, lugging his 
blanket roll, into a village of old shanties, all 
asleep, which looked with blind, glittering 
windows down a steep gully of white oak 
and bay trees. Not a creature stirred in the 
muddy red street; but there was no need to 
put questions, for he perceived at the up- 
hill end of the village a brick hovel, leaning 
badly out of plumb, which bore on it 
front the half-obliterated sign: Express 
Gold Dust Bought Here; and over this 
palimpsest of placer days a white board, 
proclaiming in black letters: 


THE CASH ON HAND 


First AND LAST CHANCE 


C. DALRYMPLI 

Boldero walked up to its crazy veranda 
and opened the door. Inside, a low brown- 
boarded room contained rows of bottles 
behind a counter, three or four chairs, a 
eard table, and the giddy clockface of a 
wheel of fortune. He rapped with a dollar 
on the bar. After waiting a long time he 
rapped again. The echo summoned at 
last from within a sound of boots; a door 
opened, and a paunchy but brisk red-haired 
man slid behind the counter. 

“What'll you have?” he 
tired professionalism. 

“Are you Cassius Dalrymple?” 

“Bet you!” 

**Are you Cash on Hand?” 

** And some in pocket.” 

“Then I’m a friend of Jimmy Wee- 
church’’—Boldero recited his orders 
“looking to meet a fellow from the North.” 

Mr. Cassius Dalrymple lost his cynicism, 
brushed his red hair all on end from his 
forehead and stared. 

“Are you the boy that Injun’s askin’ 
about?” he cried. ‘“‘ Well, say, you been 
expected! Have a touch to open the day? 
No? All right! You go straight on up the 
gulch till you hit his cabin. It’s the only 
buildin’ there; can’t miss it. Same to you, 
and many of ’em!” 

Boldero went out and up a narrowing 
path among the bay trees, whose tops 
already began to sparkle in the sun. He 
thought a good deal, for his way seemed 
curiously prepared before him. 

“This Jimmy,” he reflected, 
man after all, and wide known.” 

Where morning mist lingered and drifted 
downhill the path ended, and he came to a 
dark board-and-batten dwelling in a clump 
of madrofia. Smoke rose from its rusty 
chimney pipe through the 
spotted branches. 
clattering 

“Wonder who my next friend is?” he 
thought to himself 

The cabin door, a flimsy piece of old 
carpenter work, swung inward at his knock- 
ing. 

“Kya!” 
jump. 

The cabin swam full of smoke and pun- 
gent cookery. Through the reek a man 
darted at him with carving knife in hand, 
as if ready to fight. A pair of black eyes 
outstared him. 

“Ho-ho! The boy!” 


asked with a 


“is some 


pee led and 


He heard a stove lid 


snarled a voice that made him 


cried this man, low- 
ering his knife. “You are the boy!” He 
drew aside courteously and pulled the 


(Continued on Page 97 
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' Your Home may be the next to gO 


Many actual conflagrations, as well 





the most exacting fire tests, have proved 
that Herringbone and plaster construc 
tion forms an impenetrable, imperishable 
barrier to fire. 

It also eliminates the danger of plaster 
one day falling in your home, perhaps 
ruining costly furniture, or even trappin 





your wife or child underneath. 





Herringbone Rigid Metal Lath is ex 


. 1] 77 4 | | 
. - ; ‘ ceptionalivy rigid Decause of the lve 
OMEBODY’S home is going now; _ ; ve race ln many places throughout thi 
Fe , h lengthwise ribs set at an angle of 45 cc 4 ibe 
or fire Statistics show that one , countri lere are resident sectio ec) 
A ° grees to the plane of the lath. Dh ; 4 chen _ ial , 
American home burns every ' é, clu ven , O Tri On 
: TI - , ‘ ' : : plaster covers and protects the lath: the wWery & : ™ : t Herr : 
n _ ro ~ “eve I . . ° , ystrikine! titi ) Deon 
minute unk of 1it—one every minute! lath clinches the plaster in an unbreak Llom trikingly beautit il that peopl 
Isn’t that enough to make you feel un- . f tine artistic sensibilities love to stop and 
“gee able grip. Herringbone walls or ceilings 
easy about your wife and little ones left 1 dimire them, 
. : , never crack or fall. 
alone today while you are down at the But _ ee 
wi git = ss 1, abe a 2 = . " aut Vou yoursel Vili never appreciate 
othce or tactorv? Nc ither do rat » rr, oe a om how safe. comfortable. econon 5 il. and 
their way through; nor does the lath stain , , rae oe 
. ° oa 9 oe 4 ' rhoane | 
The next time you build, build a true enduri L Te bone H til 
. ; . | | A ’ | 
place of shelter. Leave nothingt »chance : you Dave ut ne ana ved i th 
" ' ] r rer ; 
or even to the skill of the fire depart- your family over a tony eriod OF 
ment. Build for safety frst. Make your You can geta good idea what a I ib 
new home a Herringbone Home —with $ ne Hlome looks like by sending f u 
the exterior stucco and the interior plas- +. tree book, *‘Herringbone Homes 
tering held together and strongly rein it contains many beautiful specimens, 





forced by Herringbone Rigid Metal Lath. 


Herringbone Lath of |! 
“ARMCO” IRON — | 


Then you will move your family into 
a_fire-safe home—a home of comfort and 


—e “A 
rare artistic charm—a home reasonably a “al oy 
cheap to build and extraordinarily eco- —— et | the ren 
nomical to live in. ; \ \ 
the plaster; nor wear or weather gain 


a foothold. R ither, time ages the bler 
ringbone Home down to a great dignity 
and beauty. 
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The Herringbone Home lasts almost 
forever. There is nothing to paint but 


the windows, blinds, and doors. Repai 



















bills amount to little or nothing. Such a 





home is cool in Summer, snug and warm 
in winter. 


A stucco house is alwavs strongl\ in 
dividual and attractive, whether it be a 
simple one-story bungalow in the hill 
or a pretentious mansion in town. It 
is a favorite type of construction with 


the Italians, that colortul and artistic \ 


errimngbone Meta Me ath 
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You'll be glad to pay the price for 
what youll get in 


Marathon hand-made lires 


OU don’t buy tires on looks, or color or weight; 
you have to put your faith in what you are 
told about them. 


Sometimes you rely on what the maker says; sometimes on the 
dealer; but whenever youtry a new tire you take somebody’s word for it. 


The only way for a manufacturer to get and keep the confidence of 
tire users is to make the kind of tires that do it; that inspire and justify 
confidence, by performance. It isn’t enough to say what a tire will do; 
and if it fails, to say, “*Very sorry; we’ll adjust it.’? Of course, any- 
body will “Sadjust it”; that’s all too common, but it doesn’t get you 
very far on the road. 


The service must be in the tires, not in the words used. 


We make Marathon Tires that way—by hand, not by machinery; 
hand work is better than machine work in tires; it costs more. 
Marathon Tires cost more than others; they’re worth more. 


JF FE: look upon Marathon Tires as our business representatives; we are 
willing to build our reputatio n on the satisfaction you get in using 


them; and your complaint made to us about a Marathon Tire that 
doesn't properly represent that spirit, will get as prompt attention as if you 
complained about the act of an employee of our company. 


aN 
e Marathon Tire & Rubber Co. v 7 


Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ontario na waty, - 
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door wide oper me n, Ja : 

mein! I havi: g plenty breaklast for two. 
You are on good time.’ 

The speaker wore a turban of fz ued pink 

tton and was wrapped to S ear n 

a ar? serge overcoat H Ss fase, grin- 

ning mildly through smoke, was the light- 

rown face of Ghanda Singh. 

vir 

f ken eee ed his courteous motion 

! sit, and eat 

te treating to the stove an iror barrel, 

ed With rust, so cracked that fire showed 

every joint between t ] he took a 

forked bay st und » bottom of 





steaming K¢é 








ona b 





‘ , ' rther rder , t], 
and awaited tu er orders Presently 
\ Ghanda Singh poured from the kettle a 
great me ot les to a tin Dasin, 

| \ ict he a os lap. 
There, bo brought an old tin 

» poor Fill your ee-ston n. 
So saying, he went outdoors to pace up 

and adow! e pat! and leave | 

















ista ellow ove rut nd pink turbar 
assed irdiy a d el mes through the 
! ! must nto which the cabir rixe 
poured 1 mingled en Boldero called 
‘ uy breaklast Ww gone, 
‘You | e eat e! ig? "asked G da 
singh, entering 
Great!’ ghed Boldero, and warmed 
elf by the stove "Thank ‘ 
! Now | ask Are you the! 
1 he wht be to come not the wrong 
How Idoknow. Tall 
\ glance f n soft Indian eyes old 
] ere that if ol i ede i 
I came a eling direct from Jimi 
He sent me vesterday af saiaiean, 09 
those b vn eye betrayed a gil 
f | ryt 





i i 
n ¢€ t on the floor 
nstructions. 

ther he wanted me to 


who lives at 






come ge leaf mar 
t Do n the Wall, and wears a 
gol ch with a pig’s head carved on it. 
He’s keeping you ar you. | 
iw vou leave them.” 
Ghanda Singh laughed a pantomime of 
a laugh and rubbed his slender hand 
oughtfully above the steaming kettle 
Good! What is it—the thing |} 





Sikh removed } lke from the 
e hole, threw i ne billets of dry 
iurel and watched ther irn, While cury 
y flames reached up toward him and an 
‘ like that of lemon peel mingled ith 
the sn e in the mom 
\ true said he Replacing the lid, 
e dragged from behind the stove a whit 
hopping biocK and sal Gown upolr s 
ng) head. “‘You are the right mes- 
nger 
Don’t know about that; but Jimn 
d me to come fetch ! is pictur 
© anda Sing! str ed his brown chee} 
‘My master knows best,”” he admitted 
( wit is! e at e cralt and gentle 
e smile that bore out his words: “ You 
ad me deciared Ghar a Sing! we are 
riends 
For a while hey sat, with the tove and 
this agreement between them. 











their cabin door a bluish light cl 
t \ r A ; + a one 

gorge; a tissue ol vapor and sunshine; a veil 
of llus on beyond which the mountall spurs 

n their long gray-green beaks down in 
parallel series toward the hidden platr 

’ Boldero, 
D 
} 
‘ 








‘No tamda\ al is bri: it her 
He spoke as quiet as t! e of the 
, re — long journey-going, those Three 
Cows. Some man he loot them from the 

‘ , ; > \ « 
eat Peking Palace, how many years ago. 


soldier 








\ Germar a 
bottle ol beer Then no more heard of 
maybe at Tientsin; maybe Wei-hai-wei 
vt 0 knows? Then, long after, in Shanghai, 


Russia! 
dead on a ricksha, 
traight na 


i sailor fr ym 


ali alone 


Askold sat up 
Dut 


morning 


& 


aboard 
dead 
before 


WSLorir 
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ght at Hongkew Bund. They never find 
NG $s cools Perhaps the A d mar 
dead of drink _ that « 1 know 
how—he sold it to French barber for ter 
dollars and one Ned Duch Lily flour. The 


barber talked much. Stolen again. Gone 


anda Singh mused for a while, tu 
in 


inconscious, 


ole 








his pink cotton turban with neat, 


folds 
L feminine touches 





xt a bank clerk, e¢ scotc! he hang 
messroom of his chummery. One 
some boy dead, the ire gone 
€ always nange the! 1 Too 
long t The h sighed. “ Too long 





too ! i mar 
was aboard one 
shi | rn 
No " ng 
ing 

rand, leat 




















of morning light, remained eas 
His frowr ng eyes waited for Ramdayal to 
appear. Boldero felt a curious expectancy 
a longing to know what mar what thing 
could be so late in a ng from the ends ol 
h. Ghanda Sing ever, dropped 
hand to signily that 1 i Wi r 
view, and, without impatience me g 
Ing in te t once more on the ntered 
cushior e chopping blo 
*Who’s the man « ‘ soldero 
*Ramds juiet panior 
“A brothe i. He was to come 
yesterday, but he é juait Ran 
dayai and I, at ho ve go t é he 
Akal Bungat and ere at é imme re 
the priest taken for us the vessels from the 
Golden Ar Ramdaya ! vin among 
the elect You dor inde ind No It 





i> OO i 
young man.” 

Boldero, if re} ilsed, never Knew 

‘What'll we do,” said he, trying ag 
“when your brother does ‘ 

Ghanda Singh studied the cabin rafter 
which, through the smoke, leaned, broker 
apart, W fallen ends that bristled full of 
nails like claws wrenched loose 

**We must go then,” he replied thoug 
fully. ‘‘We must carry the picture home 
Some man will stop us going if he Wi 
must run the faster than } l gn ¢ 


nside 

















l our ( Va 
dayal we having n He it 
man, large nose, hres ve 
gone off his right hand.” 

These words, uttered in sol ice 
Boldero start up and lo f e recog 
! ark of ar i acquaintance 

‘Middle fingers gone—that wa Bol- 
dero held out his owt rht hand Ww only 
thumb and little finger displayed ere 
pga . 

Just so,” agreed Ghanda Sing i ! 
“Where was he?’ 

In a few words Be dero told how the 
vagrants, l-Hop and Fingers, had 
tempte 1 Yimmy’s lif one dismal eve ng 
a river Dant 

‘Yeo. e Sikh nodded, but 1 
to warm his hands without concert I 
gers the Miner, that the name. He before 
tried to be a sallor; ali tall ! “ nm 
good at sea; now anything ashore ‘ 
that miner, mutwallah, sore-nosé I'he 
kind they hire to lay dynamite t Ling 
and crowds, then runt blow er 
and children to pieces, The S 
face curled intoa light-t I rf r 
then became placid again. his country 
full of such, God knowing why they are not 
all in jailkhana! He is a corpse-eating dog 
with the mange.” 

Nodding heartily, Bolder« nsidered 
this information in the light of } ) 
he d what Fingers the M i j 
wi my sat by his fire among the 

log ti 
‘ DI ire 
¢ 

Ihe r 





ahead ol the deer, ther ° Jin my ne t uw 

tnis } ture Now they KI VN tnat tine 

Know better, and getting Det a + 
re called in and hood d 
the game 0} es! The 








are coming d 
s late. 
Boldero became skept 
hose ti Suld ne mu v ‘ 
a lot of milk en 
“Tess wor Lnhan sever ib 
turned Ghanda Singh. “* The white 


the paint was grinded powder o! pear 
the picture made by a queer he ‘ é 
work one thousand years ago, in ‘ 
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Courier of Soldier and Civilian 


now on the 
While at 


every instrumentality of 


Our troops are 
hring line France. 
home 
our government and private 
industry is being urged at top 
The 


telephone is inuniversal demand 


speed to insure victory. 
as courier, bringing to the front 


men and the materials of war. 


From the farms the telephone 
courier brings foodstuffs; from 
the mines the telephone courier 
calls forth metals; from the 
factories this courier gathers 
The 


telephone courier leads troop 


manufactured products. 


and supply trains to the front; 
summons fighting flotillas and 


transports; and, fact, leads 


practically every contributing 
unit of supply to the firing line. 


At such a time, when the 
government is straining at its 
task and every industry is loy- 
ally contributing its energy, this 
national courier is constantly 
being used to call up the re- 
serves. It is at the base of every 
contributing activity. 

The right of way must be 
given to the military for the 
direction of troops and to the 
government for the marshaling 
of endless supplies. To do 
this, and also to make the tele- 
phone serve all other needs, 
both patriotic and private, all 


must economize. 


Prin, AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


One Policy 


One System 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


_ Universal Service 


* 


On the Tennis 
Courts Serve- 


bee Nut | 
Cloves 


Ghey melt on your tongue _ 


Also Beech Nut Mints 
Beech Nut Wintergreens 
Beech N 


ut Chewing Gum 
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days when pe “Op le made pretty thing to last 
and be good.’ 

A noise outside the cabin disturbed their 
talk—a rush of leaves parting tumultuously. 
Ghanda Singh jumped and ran for the door, 
his carving knife again held so ready that 
Boldero made after him with a laurel club. 
They saw nothing but a gray streak that 
overshot the path, some wildcat or moun- 
tain lion slipping like quicksilver down 
along boughs into a leafy depth of manza- 
nita and huckleberry. The beast, whatever 
it was, vanished. Again the mountain 
gorge yawned silent, a crease of rounded 
greenery among the hills. 

They returned from viewing that deep 
solitude, and once more squatted Dy the 
stove to enjoy all the heat it could give, for 
a bitter, bone-chilling dampness breathed 
up the glen and filled their cabin. Ghanda 
Singh hugged his old army serge about him 
and shivered. 

“Well, war is coming,’ he declared after 
a time, like a man w ho found mitigations in 
a rough life. ‘* They say we shall have war.” 

“Who says that?” 

“Many people,”’ droned Ghanda Singh 
moodily. “‘A fat man with a white face 
not a sahib—who sold beer and oil-tin 
fishes at the railroad near Corindapur; he 
was of some caste that hated English and 
Americans; his little crazy gods told hima 
great war is coming and all India jump out 
of bed to murder the sahibs overnight. Hi 
name I forgetting—Freundlich or Geib, 
like that; and he was quait mad. Inside his 
head the weather always hot; his face turn 
red as kanka, his mouth boiled when 
spoke about something not worth two pice 
and a half. Yet m: idme n can tell you w 
is coming, Jack—not the whole, trul 
part. This one ed always war; 
war—soon,” 

“You believe him? 
pass the time. 

“I think he was paid to say,”’ replied the 
Sikh more cheerfully; but he began brood- 
ing again and continued: ‘* May be true. I 
think so after that ship did 1 1ot land her 
passenger any up North. A trick.” 

‘Where will his war come?” said Jack. 
“Who knows,” mourned the Indian. “I 
can see; I will go th ere. Maybe it falling on 
France, the first time.” 

“France?” echoed Boldero. He said no 

more, but fell to ruminating this bit of news. 


preach great 


* asked Bolde 


ro to 
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The eastern wall of their cabin, downhill, 
was now sliced by upright lines of orange fire 
among the boarding. Sunrise had stolen 
down from the summits to pierce the crack 
of the hovel and cut its bluish reek into 
planes and slats of quivering light. The 
doorway shone like red gold; and through 
its frame the two men beheld luminous 
fumes of mist rolling up where spur after 
mountain spur plowed a whole world to 
make ready for the sun, the Sower of Day 
Birds began to sing. A cafion warbler 
lavished his melody as if he could go on 
forever. 

Among laurel branches a highland blue 
jay perked his crest, twinkled his azure 
wings and sounded his impudent call 
Grrink! Grrink! 

Boldero and the Sikh watched him as he 
flew to another treetoy ). 

The spray on wl ited swung to 
rest; the bird remained motionless and 
silent; yet they seemed to hear the quiet 
beating of his wings continue in the morn- 
ing stillness. 

No, it was not wings beating; it 
pulse, or a light clapping of hands, 
and regular. 

It was neither, 
up the pat 
of a dog. 

The listeners jumped up just as a man 
stumbled over the threshold and pitched 
headlong between them. A little dark man 
in soiled khaki, he lay with his face on the 
floor and shook as though the violence of 
his breathing would rend him 

“Ramdayal!”’ 

The runner turned limply 
back, stared at them with h 
He was bareheaded, ar 
hair, loosened from its knot, hun 
face. 

* Juldi a yf”” he 
hand In a 
quickly!” 

The khaki round his 
black with sweat; |} 


blood. 


my he ligh 


was a 
weak 


but footsts ps that raced 
1, and a panting like the panting 


apart. 


1d muctl ‘oily 


g round hi 


lifted one 


**Come 


gasped, and 
beckoning gesture, 
armpits showed 
throat was a smear of 
"  , eae kan hogia!”’ 
The words came as from a bellows. “‘ My 
work is finished!” 

And he drop} ved flat again, with 
on the rotten floor boards. 


his face 


TO BE CONCLUDED 


WHAT WE HAVE SEEN 


(Continued from Page 19) 


and converted to their own uses, and 
sometimes the graves have been rifled. The 
trees over the French dead have been de- 
stroyed, and those shading the German 
dead have been carefully preserved. Hav- 
ing done all this, the Germans trustfully 
reared an inscription confiding their graves 
to the sentiment of the French people. 
"a icht drgern, nur wundern Ww 

‘The whole psychology of that people is 
in that inscription,”’ said an eminent abbé 

For once, however, that psychology did 
not go wholly astray. When the French, 
following the German retreat, came into 
possession of the cemetery, they justified 
at once both the enemy's faith and their 
own high traditional sense of fitness. Not 
a grave had been violated, not a border 
trampled, not a wreath deposed — but every 
one of the pretentious stones lay flat on the 
ground and across the arrogant monument 
was written: “Frenchmen! Do not leave 
this place without visiting the German 
trenches, furnished with your pictures, 
your pianos, your household goods!” 

Allday long that cemetery haunted one 
the German with his poetry, his songs, his 
wreath of flowers, his tenderness for his 
dead, and his childlike trust in virtues not 
his own. {' was a fortune to have come 
upon it early; it was the other half needed 
to round out the picture. For what lay 
beyond was wholly ruthless. 

It was perhaps the worse for coming to it 
out of miles of blossoming promise. There 
are fifty kilometers of recovered territory 
or were; it is daily being added to—and 
one phrase will cover it all the abomina- 
tion of desolation. 

For three years the German has been 
wounding and killing Frenchmen; now it is 
France—the land itself—he is killing and 
wounding. And it is so, I think, that 
Frenchmen feel it. Ravished towns, ruined 
homes, are bad enough; but there is some- 
thing in the destruction of this organic life, 
in the bruising and martyrizing of the soil 
that produces it, and the poisoning of the 


water sources that nourish, that is even 
worse. Whether it was that memory of the 
fruitful blossoming behind us, I do not 
know, but in it all nothing quite t 
by the throat like the rows of little 
nated fruit with their throats cut 
These were the hastily murdered 
whom there was no time } 
low; they seemed to express the last and 
worst of malice. Farther on were the armies 
of the fallen, dead-tree life stretching as far 
e stretched, 


trees cut 


ook me 
assassl- 
trees 
victim 


properly to lay 


avenues of magnificent 
hade down the famon 
trees of France, which border her highroad 
and which not a generation can replace 

Perhaps the acme of desolation was be 
viewed from the hunting lodge of Eitel 
Friedrich. Eitel Friedrich is evidently a 
lover of natural beauty. The lodge is placed 
to overlock a noble sweep of valley and 
rolling magnificence of hills, and outside on 
its terrace are the curving table and seats, 
where in the cool shade he doubtless drank 
in his beer and all the beauty 
Those fields now were carpete d with the em- 
erald of young springing corn, and 
that brilliant background, 
where, like withered flowers, lay the up 
rooted thousands of France's 
dead living wealth of France, the 
beauty and comfortable hope of France 
Had Zimri peace, slew his master 
Does Eitel Friedrich sleep well of nights, I 
wonder, or does he dream dre sheet 

But a step away from Eitel Friedrich’s 
pleasure bouse among the fallen trees there 
fell something yet more precious —one of 
our gallant Lafayette Squadron fighting for 
France. MecConnell’s grave, } 


as the « y 


is state 


toge ther. 


against 
tossed every 
trees, the 
ravished 


i 


who 


covered with 
flowers and guarded by his own mitrailleus« 
and the two flags he honored, could not be 
more nobly placed; all passing troops salute 
it. He was of the early noble brotherhood 
who earned, with Seeger, “that rare privi- 
lege of dying well.” 

Deeper than any sense of the cruelty of 
this effort to destroy not only the 

Continued on Page 101 
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to show you the Viceroy. 
KOHLER Lavatories and Sinks embody the sam« 


distinctive principles of design and construction. 


Each KOHLER product is dignified with our perma 
nent trade-mark, in faint blue, in the enamel. (It is lo 
cated near the right end of the Viceroy Bath illustrated.) 


KOHLER CO., ‘is:" Kohler, Wi 
*9 1873 oO er, 1S. 
Boston NewYork Philadelphia Pittsburg Detroit Indianapolis Chica, St 
St. Louis Houston San Francis Los Angeles Seattle London 






Our popular book 
“KOHLER OF KOHLER” 


mailed free on request 
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i aia KOHLER Viceroy, illustrated below, is a 
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ee bathroom. Its purity of line and the beauty of 
ee Soe KOHLER enamel accord with the durability 
ae which makes its quality complete. Yet the 
a cost is most reasonable. Ask your plumber 
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| Internal Gea TRUCK a 


TORBENSEN DRIVE | 
laid bare for you 


This wheel was removed in five min- 
utes from a Torbensen-equipped truck, 
already several months in service. 

See how the internal gear and brake drum 
are a part of the wheel; how the jack-shaft 
pinion drives this internal gear far from the 
wheel center. This gives Torbensen Drive such 
great pulling power. This makes the motor last 
longer and use less gas and oil. 

These driving parts carry no load whatever. 
A solid-forged I-Beam carries all the load. It 
has nothing to do with driving. This steel 
I-Beam makes Torbensen Drive so strong and 
dependable. You can see the I-Beam spindle 
with the roller bearings on it. 


~*~ 


o— WANNA 


Thousands of the best trucks have Torben- 
sen Drive. Those trucks make good and are 
economical to operate and maintain. Write 
us for a list. Then look them over. You'll be 
glad to buy. 


THE TORBENSEN AXLE CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 














Torbensen Drives are | 
made tolast. Everyowner 
gets a GOLD BOND 
GUARANTEE that the 
I-BEAM axleand spindles 
will last as long as the 
truck, and the internal 
| gears at least two years. 
es 























Largest Builder in the World of Rear Axles for Motor Trucks 





(Continued from Page 98 
but the future, to render the earth inca- 
pable of yielding and France of competing, 
for years to come aeeper far was the sense 
of that for which the Anglo-Saxor 
its indignant and contemptuous reaction, 


mind, ir 


can find expression only in the simplest 
phrases of the sportsm s code It is not 








war! It is not cricket!—this delil 


game 


} } ; y +) verthr adver 
is crippling the overthrown adve 


utal Dut oper 





everythin 
not root 
which has made France u 
will make her also impe 
the wounded earth is sown again, already 
the cut throats have 
the crown-gralt 
stumps is going or 
rebirth, this fortitude of la 
but that there is something 
forbids ali such 
pity what is so sublime. 

After the cour try, the towns 
been written of this destruction, ¢ 


all the flooded and mined 





beer bound up, every 
ing of the mutilated 
One 
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Walking along the earthquaked ruins, there 
was something that chilled one in studying 
their composition. They included, with the 
fabric of things as f y 
ments of ict isto of 
a womal! y much eve 





thin Is put into houses, all in one 








nélange. And yet there was never anything 
more than a fragment ili that was wi é 
and worth while s carried bod iwa 





were five 





They ‘ 
days during which the population w: 
herded in the cellars of a few houses left 
standing on the 
They still stand 
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Birds Sing Amidst Gunfire 


Flavy le Martel is another impressive 


ruin The glassworks, which had been so 
important and rich an industry, are torn up 
and twisted as only tornadoes tear and 





Chauny, in whose still standing 











« a 
soldier was Kneeling belore the crus Xx, 
while against a wir high up, a quilt, 
hung against the rain, t wk on the « ty 
of a magnificent faded banner—up of 
that cathedral is a garden where the Ger 


mans had overlooked one especially noble 


tree, and a few little flowers blocmed ob- 





] t r . x . 
scurely. lere, in the birds were y 
ing, and between their notes at inter 2 


came the far dim booming of the guns 
What this war means to earth can be judged 
when I say that to-day in France the sound 
of guns is a better sound than the song of 
birds—more welcome; for they 
hope, the guns of our defense. 


are, we 
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had been fortunately made in the mpat 
of a very noble type of Frenchwomar he 
Marquise d’E., the niece of the may 
Noyon and wife of the mayor of another of 
the invaded towns. Her husband had re 


mained at his post of duty when the wv 
t 








of the family escaped before the 
ne had beer deported, and ior eilg m 
months his wife had been wit ita 
of him. Her three sons were fig n 
Champagne and at Saloniki. She was good 
enough to invite us to her house at N 
and there we later found her Phe Ger 
had taken from her literally everyt! M4 
was the minuteness t he 
impressed. All her en, f 
instance, had been packe nt es 
exported she regretted that usetu é 
That they should have taken her husbar 
wardrobe was understandable, said 
temperately speaking gentlewoma Ever 
a German might need a shirt, one re 
hended, but they had take ‘ ‘ 
house linet everything 


A Town Without Knives or Forks 








So complete was eir work that wher 

on leavir g, we asked what N ! e ce 
of concentration for ten village 

surrounding countryside most lacke 





after two months of liberation, of the 


immediately necessary — that we might take 
back word to Americans in Paris er re 
was 
‘At this moment our crying need is f 
knives and forks Chere har , f me ||) 
or fork in N or and the village ire ‘ A 
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also, by reducing ne too great t er! 
the extremely SIMpit na we I ” 
gra t; housewives of Ame iW 
visualize the feeding of a whole p 
without the simplest utensils, the nou 
g of a depleted people without he 
vari food rr plates t »>put it , ‘ ‘ 
ind something of the problems of hard 
sl extending to every department of lif 
ig t which the invaded reg ! ‘ 
Rescue w had been rushe I 
beginning, and none na Det | 
he Americar hey had come 
1 bedding, food and clothing, a t 
things of prime necess Bu he ¢ 
mous need, not everything could be tt r 
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entire ¢ l t n with the t t yy f ‘ 
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centration of many } ila t i 
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French advance, b 37 1 f 
destructior But nothing table 
he Marquise ilwa } he 
quietude, narrated to us the t ( 
the German occupatior (it 
mans found a buried gur ‘ 
by a grenade, so that it r 
acie ll the returning owners t 
victims of this strategy ‘ 
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of the human material. The 
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What Does Your 
Spare Time Cost? 


F YOU will take a pencil 

and figure out what be- 
comes of your days, they 
probably divide themselves 
roughly like this: 


9 hours 
8 hours 
2 hours 
3 hours 





22 hours 


UT what becomes of the other 


Usually they cost you money. They are 
spending hours—worse than wasted. 


There are several thousands of men and 
women who make these two hours earning 
hours. To them, an odd hour means a dollar 
earned. Their spare-time profits make pos- 
sible vacation-trips, an automobile, or even 
a home in the country. And despite high 
prices, their family incomes, instead of 


rant to join these spare-time money- 
makers, who find their out-door work in the 
interests of The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and The 
Country Gentleman so pleasant as well 
as profitable, a word of inquiry will bring 
you complete details of the offer without 
placing you under any obligation whatever. 


Clip or tear 
out this cou- 
pon and mail 
it today! 


words concerning the same thing in Bel- 
gium—that it is “enough to make one 
despair of the future.” The deportation 
of young girls; the enforced labor of men, 
women and children; the iron regulations; 
the excessive toil—from four to eight, with 
brief respites—-the penalties —imprison- 
ment and bread and water, with flogging of 
children—the petty tyranny, the robbery, 
the brutality—these things must be heard 
on the spot, and heard thus calmly stated, 
for the human mind to be able to take them 
in. When at parting a single halting word of 
personal sympathy could not be forborne, 
we were quietly begged to remember that 
our hostess considered herself ‘one of the 
very most fortunate of all.” 

Such to-day are the women of France. 
But the composure of the French people in 
its totality, the poilus and the civil popula- 
tion, is a thing unique; there is something 
frightening in it. There is also something 
contagious. As you live on in France it 
grows harder and harder to speak or write 
of the things that are absorbing everybody's 
whole attention. This is not apathy— it is 
an inner concentration on an end. Words 
kill no Germans, we have found, and the 
German has himself reduced the whole 
present duty of civilized man to that one 
tragic necessity. 

If nothing but killing can save the 
whole planet from becoming one vast pays 
dévasté, ruled over by the brutality of Prus- 
sian militarism, evidently the stern busi- 
ness must go on, without passion, without 
malice, until we have killed the necessary 
number. Not because they are Germans, 
but because they are momentarily the 
enemies of humanity. I said it was impos- 
sible to pity France, but it is very possible 
to pity Germany. Pity, however, has noth- 
ing to do with cesperate necessity of the 
moment. Mankind is fighting for freedom; 
the two ultimate things are engaged! 

Probably there is not a woman in France 
to-day, however gentle, who would not go 
willingly into the trenches and take her 
share in the killing of that which threatens 
all motherhood, all womanhood, all child- 
hood — yet all the time with a great pity in 
her heart. Certainly women at all noble- 
minded would rather go into the trenches 
than stay behind and incite others to go 
our present harder task. Some of us are 
driven to envying our brave Russian sisters. 
But hard or easy matters nothing now— we 
are all alike convinced that it is better that 
not only the German race but the entire 
human race should disappear from the 
planet in a final affirmation of man’s will to 
freedom than to drag on in Prussian chains. 

Those who think otherwise are those 
who have not looked on at that Prussian 
system at work and who lack imagination to 
conceive it. They have not seen the people 
of the liberated regions arrive in groups, 
dumb and terrible, like hunted animals, 
almost dehumanized by misery. Of moth- 
ers whose young daughters have been torn 
from them, the tongue lacks language to 
speak. One wonders, as one listens, that 
there is a woman left sane where the Ger- 
man Army has passed. 


The War Scars of the Women 


And here let me say, if after this war the 
women of the world are not heard from, 
then is all prophecy vain. We hear hear 
endlessly — of the valor and the sufferings of 
the men, and neither can be overstated; 
but the agonies and valor of the women 
cannot be stated—until the war is over. 
Then some one woman or all womankind 
will bring in the indictment which the war is 
silently maturing in the dumb souls of mil- 
lions of women. The men of the world are 
preparing to settle that world presently, 
round a table, by themselves, as they have 
settled the world down all the ages. Never 
in that world were the men of the world so 
loved, so admired, so nearly idolized by its 
women as they are at this moment; we 
can hardly look on them unmoved, so en- 
nobled do they seem to us by their sacri- 
fices, by their devotion to something 
besides ourselves. 

Yet if the men think they are going to 
settle the world quite by themselves after 
this war, surprises are in store for them. 
War, which has cost them much, has cost 
woman infinitely more. For every broken 
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man’s life there are at least two broken 
hearts of women; for every mutilated 
soldier there is a woman who has suffered 
worse than mutilation. And there is this 
difference between his wounds and hers 
his will heal and the scars remain his glory; 
even her scars must be concealed, and her 
cross of war is not given as a decoration 
she has been nailed to it bodily and carries 
the stigmata in her soul. No woman can 
forget. 

It is the secret knowledge of these things 
carried by each man in his heart that makes 
the Frenchman now look on the German as 
he does—as something no longer of human 
brotherhood—-and makes him smile a lit- 
tle bitterly at our innocence, as he regards 
it, of the German nature. It is not for us 
to flaunt a superior virtue here—for us 
who have seen nothing, suffered nothing 
For three years the Frenchman has been 
studying that nature at close hand, in its 
every brutal and lawless exhibition. We at 
most have read—and doubtingly — of these 
things; he has felt them in the flesh dearest 
to him. 

There is no need to exaggerate. Only a 
fool imagines all the atrocities in this war 
will have been German atrocities; war 
begets atrocities in the atrocious exactly as 
peace does; but the atrocious system is a 
Prussian product—“ made in Germany.” 

And here I should speak of another sin- 
gular feature displayed by the German 
character in this war, which rarely is 
spoken of, though widely known, because it 
can only be decently hinted at. Neverthe- 
less, it ought to be spoken of, for it lends fur- 
ther color to the most hopeful view we can 
take of Germany’s case to-day —that there 
is in it something profoundly pathological. 
Wherever the German has been he has left 
a trail of filth. Nothing has more deeply 
impressed the French mind than the exhibi- 
tion of this trait. 


Settling Freedom's Fate 


And the French are very calm observers. 
It is never anywhere the usual costs of war 
they dwell on; such things are mentioned 
with a “But that perhaps was considered a 
military virtue—or necessity,” and they 
seize with apparent relief upon an act of 
chivalry: The humane surgeon; the soldier 
shedding tears as he fulfills a hard order 
which yet he always fulfills; the officer who 
shoots down his own trooper found com- 
mitting violence. These things are grate- 
fully recorded. But over and over the 
French mind returns to its marvel at th 
extra-barbarous and the super-unclear 
In all that, so universally corroborated, 
there seems something not sane. 

Such as it exists—brutal, unclean, rapa- 
cious, and cruel beyond words— the Prussian 
military system, with all it implies, asks 
and has asked for three years nothing but 
opportunity to be applied also to America 
with the ready coéperation of whatever we 
have of unassimilated Prussian in our midst 
Nothing through these three long years has 
stood between us and it but England’s navy 
and the glorious army of France and her 
allies. American women, American children, 
have been sheltered beneath the folds of the 
allied flags. 

This would be reason enough, were there 
no other, for calling our own armies and 
enlisting our youth. American men can no 
longer stand by while the men, the youths, 
the mere boys of other nations defend their 
women, their children, their flag. But it is 
far and beyond all this. American women 
and children—America itself—are but 
side issues of the greater matter now; we 
have long passed beyond the question of 
saving any country or any group of coun- 
tries. The fight now is for world-wide 
things, for the entire human race, for the 
planet itself—which will not be worth 
living on if Germany wins. Life without 
freedom— who would consent to live it? 

The fate of the far plains of Missouri and 
Kansas, of the little mining towns of Mon- 
tana, of the charmed coast of California, of 
all the stately chain of our great cities—is 
linked absolutely with that of the ruined 
territory, the pays dévasté of France. If we 
save the one we save the other; if either is 
lost both are lost. The fate of Germany no 
less; we are fighting no unbrotherly war. 

(Concluded on Page 105) 
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acbeth Lens 








Why Is This Green Visor 
Lens The Most Expensive? 





When you see a car equipped with \ll upward rays are red 
Macbeth lenses you recognize the down, avoiding wasted light 
owne! is om who does not risk gerous glare ind increa nly 
inferiority liancy on the road 

Your safety, and that of others on hey concentrate light it 
the road at night, ts too vital to be car and make a /ong light o 
trusted to makeshift or nondescript The front surface of the 
lenses. divided into five horizonta 

It makes no difference what make each inclines at an ang 
of car you drive, safety at night de- with scientific accura Uh 
pends upon the efficiency of the redirect the rays of lik 
light Plain window glass, or even the correct angl 
plate glass, in your headlights does The concave recesses in t! 
not help, but, if anything, hinders of the lens spread the light | 
the light, creates a glar ng menace thus providing the verv « 
and conflicts with the law. lighting for turning corners 


Why not put the lenses that utilize 
all the light most effectively, give DuLid 


requires seventy-two 
one Macbet 


the highest degree of safety and com- 





ply with laws on your car? and care? 

Macbeth le nses are made by lens Vo other lets backed 
experts, based upon forty years of all same world-wide k expr 
kinds of lens « xperience. cuiues and resource 


Price per pair $5—Ford Special $4 
Denver and West $5.50—Ford Special $4.50—Canada $6—Ford Special $4.80 
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our deaier cannot supply you, wrile direct to u 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company, Pittsburgh 
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INEX SOLES are a forward step in the shoe industry. 
They set a new standard. The Rinex name is an indel- 
ible mark of progress. 


With your first pair of Rinex Soles you are taking a for- 
ward step in shoe-wearing. You are setting for yourself new 
standards of comfort and economy. Never again will you be 
satisfied with less than Rinex flexibility and ease; never will 
you put up with unknown quality or uncertain wear. 


It is idle to compare Rinex with leather. Rinex is not like 
leather nor rubber nor any other substance under the sun. It 
is a wonderfully tough, fibrous material, created in the labora- 
tories of the world’s largest rubber manufacturer in order to 
give to the world a new and better sole for shoes. 
Rinex. 


Rinex is 
It is flexible, easy and comfortable even when brand- 
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Rinex Soles 


new. Its resiliency adds life and spring to the step and lessens 
wear. It does not absorb moisture; it protects your feet from 


dampness. It is good-looking as any sole can be. 


When you buy new shoes ask for Rinex Soles. Whatever 
price you pay, Rinex Soles will be an economy because your 
shoes will wear longer without resoling. And they will give 
you greater comfort all the time. 


When you have shoes resoled, ask for Rinex. Shoe repair 
men are glad to use Rinex Soles because they make a good- 
looking job and are certain to give long service. In all cases, 
look for the name “ Rinex Sole’’ stamped on the shank in plain 
letters. It is the mark of this great manufacturing company 
to identify for you the genuine and point to known quality. 


Rinex Soles are made in white, black, tan and oak. The new 
oak color gives the exact appearance of oak-tanned sole /Jeather 


United States Rubber Company 


Sole and Heel Department, 1790 Broadway, New York 
60 High Street, Boston 








Concluded from Page 102 
During the difficult years of our neutrality 
there of us who 


were some alw ays main- 
tained that onr greatest sin in that ne u- 
trality was against Germany whom it 


encouraged. 
The greatest benefaction of our inter- 
vention is toward Germany, whom we shall 
either help to save herself or save in spite of 
herself-—-unless Germany and Prussia are 
inextricably one 
Twenty-five years ago they were two; 
the Germans then made the same distinc- 
tion we Americans still fondly make. In 
Bavaria the Prussian was almost as un- 
popular as he is to-day outside of Germany. 
There were two current sayings at that 
time concerning the then young emperor 
or two variants of one quoted with 
equal zest 
‘The Kaiser is wise; God is wiser 
the Kaiser is still young!” 
things; but the Kaiser kr 
better! 
And that the 
has long been 
embalmed in a 
tale, known t 


saying 


But 
God knows all 
} 
wws all things 
of the Prussian 
familiar to his neighbors is 
charming Luxemburg folk 

r ixemburg child, and 


BUSINESS IS 


character 


THANK YOU 


Continued from Page 8 


business is the manufacture and sale of 
fine jewelry and plated ware, reported an 
increased profit over last year of twenty- 
two thousand pounds, or about one hundred 











thousand doll: irs. Hope Brothers, a well- 
known men’s-wear house, in spite of a fall- 
ing off in the cemand for civilian clothing 
and an enormous rise in the cost of raw 
materials, were able to announce at their 
annual meeting a slight increase in the 
net profit John Barker & Co., an old 
established Kensington de partment store, 
announced to the stockholders recent \ 
that the volume of business in 1916 was 
the largest in the history of the company. 


Dickens & Jones, another dry -goods house, 
at their seventeenth annual meeting, held 
recer itly, reported an int reased pront over 
the preceding year amounting to twenty 
four thousand pounds, or over one hundred 
thousand dollars 

A clipping from a London newspaper of 


June 23, 1917, tells the story of how the 


English public is b ng during the war. 
Here it is 
‘BARGAIN QUEUES 
RusSH OF WOMEN TO Buy IN THE WEST 





“An army of bargain hunters invaded the 
West 1 to-day when 
began 

‘Many establishments were besieged by 
crowds of eager womer 

‘In one the rus 
reénforcements of poli 
to maintain order. 


the summer sales 





cast that 


h was so great 


id to be sent for 


*“ FIVE-ABREAST QUEUES 


“The ladies waiti a 
were then formed up, five a 
in two long queues 


joors 
1d SIX 


to open 


abreast, 


‘The new regulations restricting the 
postage of sale catalogues forbade this 
method of calling the women of England to 
the fray, but the sale advertisements in the 


daily papers had given the great emporiums 


more customers than they could well deal 
with. 
‘From the West End to the farthest 


suburbs there the most astonishing 
display of bargains, and unlimited evidence 
of undiminished spending power. 


“THE 


was 


MAGNETIC WEST 


** Regent-street and Oxford-street, High- 
street, Kensington, and Knightsbridge, 
Westbourne-grove and Kilburn, Upper- 
street and Holloway-road, were equally 
thronged; and everywhere the ladies dis- 
played that will-to-win on which we are 
told the issue of the other and greater war 
depends.” 

I have paid so very much attention, 
since arriving, to the subject of merchandis- 
ing that I feel an audacious inclination to 
make a few observations of my own. Mr 
Selfridge, you will remember, said that this 
was the time to work hard—and intelli 
gently. One way in which he has done this 


latter is to take out the department of dra- 
peries in the basement 
modity tha 


this being a com- 


t has gone down in sales—and 
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lately reprinted in the Matin by tl 
ful writer, Louis Forest 

‘The. good God was walking 
Saw a man wayside, 
bitterly 

‘Why do you weep?’ asked the 
God 

*W hy do! weep 
a Prussian.’ 

‘Then the down beside 
the man and began to weep with him.” 

The wisdom of the earth is in its folklore 
and its sayings. If we add toge the 
Bavarian reading of the Kaiser's character 
and the Luxemburg reading of the Pru 
sian’s, we shall have no inconsiderable 
sum of knowledge concerning the Germar 
Frankenstein of to-day 
to the race that has created it than to the 
victims of its monstrous force 

For Germany cannot destroy F 


it grace- 


when he 
ping 


seated by the wee 
good 
I weep because I am 


good God sat 


tner 





no less a menace 








France and the whole world will prevent : 

that. She cannot destroy id dominate Ordina Flashlights 

the whole world: France, England, Russia 

Italy, we ourselves shall see to that. But This great Delta Bilectric Lantern showers elec- 
it remains to be seen whether the whok tric light! The silver-@Rited reflector throws uniform 
world can prevent Germany from destroy 
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months. 
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f cheap groceries. 


install a department « 


He keeps the prices so low that he is ontiged Canada, 

to require customers to carry away with 70 

them their own purchases. +4. 
As another example of intelligent man- 


; Batterie 
agement, he got a few of the newspapers to . 


push their editorials over near the left side 
of the sheet, and allow him a column of 
precious space on this most im pore ant page. 
In the advertisement he runs here he dis- 
cusses everything on earth. The « 





numn 


has become so much a feature of London 
home life that smart ladies beg him for a 
mention in it of their charities. One of 


the articles sien 
Terry and was about a féte 
for babies. 

He loans hi for exhibitions Lady 
Pearson, who was calling on him when I 
arrived, has given an exhibition of paintings 
there, the proceeds of which went to St. 
Dunstan’s Hospital for Soldiers Blinded in 
the War. In such ways can one make one’s 
store a distinct feature of the town—even 
of London town, the biggest in the world, 
and at present at war. 

Mr. Selfridge spoke of the enormous ex- 
pense of the trifles ne cessary to carry on the 
work of the store. String, of which nobody 
thought at one time, he mentioned espe- 
cially as a serious item now. Yet in a de- 
partment of his store I saw a girl cut off 
and throw away a good yard from the 
package she wrapped. In America some of 


recently was signed by | 


} 
she was to give 


s store 


SY 


the smaller merchants might perhaps be 
able to watch such details. Your difficulty The New 
may not be the same as Mr. Selfridge’s; 


but, all the same, it is just as well in store- Model 10 
keeping as in housekeeping, I fancy, to St#n¢s 
watch out for the leaks. Mr. Selfridge is 
now having scratch pads made from waste 
paper that has been used on one side for 
typewriting. 

Another point the 
much as a matter of fact that lfridge 
did not dwell on it to any extent. I made 
up my mind to speak of it in this article 
several days ago; and when I went over to 
the store on an errand this morning, one of 
the head men of the business said he was 
about to call me up to emphasize this 
item. Hesaid: ‘Tell American merchant 
to begin now to train girls to take 
places.” 

Two thousand of my sex are working in 
this one shop in London in positions once 


takes so 


merchant 
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of our fine American boys are going to be Fishermen 
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| orderlies and clerks, who will thereby be 
released to fight. Mr. Selfridge, in engaging 
girls, gave the preference to the families of 
his men who enlisted. 

In my wanderings through the various 
department stores I became thoroughly 
convinced of one thing: It is that there will 
not be any trouble about getting customers 
if only you have your goods to sell to them. 
From the notion counter to pianos I heard 
the same story. The head of a music de- 
partment asked me earnestly about talk- 
ing machines and said he could not keep one 
in the house five minutes. He would place 
an orde rT in America for two hundred and 
get six. “Every Tommy who comes home, 
you know, takes a talking machine back 
with him if he can possibly get it.” 

The only industries that have apparently 
deciined are the expensive dressmaking and 
the millinery. I went round to the smart 
shops I used to know on Bond and Regent 
Streets, and before getting to them I 
feared I should find them no more. Not 
one of these, however, was gone. 

“Tell me, how are you putting it over? 
I demanded. 

They invariably laughed triumphantly 
and made practicclly the same reply. They 
were making as much as before. For one 
dress of the kind they made several years 
ago they now had to produce two or three. 
Ah, yes; there was more work to be done 
for one’s income, but the income was pos- 
sible to make. And as for one’s superior 
art and skill, one had to give it—to present 
it on a silver salver to one’s customers. You 
could now get an artist’s costume for what 
you could once barely get something from a 
departme nt store. One must now donate 
one’s precious individual skill; but, at 
least, one does not starve—or leave the 
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future unprovided for. Oh, yes; one even 
has to take on side lines to piece out this 
income. Artists in hats now extend their 
field of production to lingerie and blouses 
at moderate prices. 


The Slogan of Moderate Prices 


At moderate prices—that is the slogan. 
Everyone warns us to cut down our higher- 
priced goods and to play up our cheaper 
ones. The rich over here are feeling poor, 
the poor rich. The affluent earl, whose 
great house fronts on St. James’ Park, has 
had his income of one hundred thousand 
pouhds sterling reduced by war taxes to 
perhaps seventy-five thousand a year. The 
remaining twenty-five thousand has been 
distributed by the government in the shape 
of payments for wages to workmen in a 
thousand towns and hamlets throughout 
the British Isles. Where before the war the 
earl lavished a thousand pounds on an oil 
painting or a blooded race horse, to-day a 
thousand men and girls in munition fac- 
tories each lay out a pound of that very 
money on wearing apparel or articles for 
the home; and they are for the first time 
experiencing the joy of spending. 

Of course there is the little perfumery 
shop with the description of which I opened 
this article. But it is only one shop, and 
there is indeed enough concentrated wealth 
left in London to support a few of these. 
Besides, even that little store carries its 
goods of lower price and springs them on 
the customer who flinches at the higher 
sum first named. 

Then, I have another little secret to 
transmit to you: People are getting into 
the habit of spending certain sums. —— 
shillings sixpence—about sixty cents—is 
favorite price for cold cream. The make ral 
one of the most expensive kinds in London, 
which once retailed for one pound a box, 
now puts up his cream in tiny quantitie 3 
and sells it for two-and-six, which is a 
proportionately higher price than before 
the war. The present-day London woman 
may be willing to spend only so small a 
sum; but though she wants the same high 
quality, she is content to take a smaller 
quantity of merchandise than she got for the 
same money before the war. As human na- 
ture is pretty much the same the world over, 
American merchants will probably be able 
to avail themselves of this characteristic. 

One of the things about which I am told 
there was a good deal of unnecessary anx- 
iety on the part of English dealers in high- 
expensive articles was that their 
commodities would not be used, and that 
their equipment and plant, therefore, 
would be of no use. People tell me that 
this has in searcely a single instance been 
the case. Silk stockings may no longer be 
in so great demand as in peacetime, but 
the same looms that made them can turn 
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out high-grade cotton stockings as well. 
And more people in England are wearing 
high-grade cotton stockings than ever 
before. 

Pianos are selling. There is an incident 
the head of a department tells me about a 
laborer’s family, who, in their new access of 
sufficiency, have bought two pianos and 
three talking machines. But, even if the 
old models of pianos did not sell, the 
machinery and skill that make them can be 
put at work mahufacturing pianos for the 
Front. A new petite model has recently 
sprung into being, which has been designed 
especially for the army. One regiment has 
seven of them. The piano is so tiny that 
a Tommy can carry it yo ad with him when 
he moves forward to take a trench. In the 
long dreary evenings he sets it on two 
exploded shells, or perhaps holds it in his 
lap, and one of the many gifted men of his 
company plays tunes on it to which the men 
can sing. 

Only to-day a manufacturer cf automo- 
biles told me that his company had an order 
from the government to make two hundred 
new aéroplane motors. Men’s furnishing 
shops have, in a way, been hard hit, but 
have now regained their poise and are mak- 
ing the trappings and accessories for uni- 
forms. There are gifts to be presented by 
the girl the soldier leaves behind him. He 
is going to the Front and she gives him 
something, just as in the old days she used 
to make him a present when he went away 
across seas on a long business trip. Now she 
gives him a belt to match his uniform, a 
canteen, an electric torch, a fountain pen 
and a complete folio of writing equipment. 
In other words, there are demands to be 
supplied just as of old, and there is mon: 
in circulation with which to supply them. 

It is indeed astonishing how widely dif- 
ferent a thing a machine can make from the 
one it was designed to manufacture. I 
heard to-day that factories for turning out 
furnishings for the home are now producing 
tents and soldiers’ sheets, as well as light 
furniture for dugouts and for the innumer- 
able huts and shacks with which the war 
zone is dotted. The furniture trade is not 
at present good in England, but that 
ought not to discourage American dealers, as 
the situation is altogether different here. 

The British Government will not allow 
building or even redecorating of homes. 
They need the labor for other things, as 
wl as the raw materials. If it were not for 
this circumstance there would be a prodi- 
tious boom in household furnishings, for 
ore of the e gn ng of exuberance on the 
part of those who have never before pos- 

of money on 
‘would be to set 


sessed an adequate supply 
which to live comfortably 
up homes 

The situ: ation in automobiles differs here 
from that in America. We can take our 
cue at home from the manifestations her 
when the government butted in. Inexpen- 
sive American automobiles were then sell- 
ing as never before in their history. Out 
in the manufacturing towns it seemed as if 
every little nead of a department owned 
one. The little cars were bec oming thicker 
over the hills than ants in cracks of a side- 
walk. So great was the demand of English 
people to buy moderate-price cars that the 
government had to restrict their sale. 


Not Enough Motors for All 


To quote Frank Wyman Libby, chair- 
man of the trade and commerce commit 
of the American Chamber of Commerce in 
London, and the European representative 
of an American company: 

“Automobiles and trucks could be im- 
ported free of duty into the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland until 
September 21, 1915, when a duty of thirty 
three and a third per cent was levied on the 
cost of the car and also on the cost of box- 
ing for export, ocean freight, marine an 
war-risk insurance. 

“On March 21, 1916, the government 
placed an absolute prehibition on the im- 
portation of foreign passenger cars, except 
when special permits for the importation 
were granted. 

“On December 29, 1916, the govern- 
ment took a census of all new and second- 
hand passenger cars and commerci: 
vehicles in the United Kingdom, and an- 
nounced that, until all motor vehicles then 
in Great Britain were disposed of, no further 
permits to import would be granted, except 
for Government requirements. At- the 
same time, a new ruling went into effect 
which prevented anyone from selling a 
passenger car or commercial vehicle until a 
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permit to do so had been applied for by th 

prospective purchaser and granted by the 
Ministry of Munitions. It was stated that 
permits to purchase motor cars and com- 
mercial vehicles would be granted only to 
pt iysicians and such others as could prove 
beyond question that their need of a vehicle 
was one of national importance or one con- 
nected with government work. This ruling 
was rather strictly construed and we had a 
great mz any more orders on our books than 
the Ministry of Munitions would grant 
permits for. 

n addition to this the growing shortage 
of petrol resulted in many licenses, which 
for the six months previous to iy 1917, 
had been sixteen gallons a month for six 
months, being canceled altoge the r; and 
the few which were renewed were limited to 
sixty gallons for six months—not more 
than ten gallons to be used in any, 
month.” 

The United States « , 
same reaction as Canada experienced. 
Statistics that the people of th: 
country bought more cars in 1916 than i 
any year preceding the war. Again 
quote Mr. Libby: 

‘I do not see how the automobil 
America could be otherwise 
beneficially affected by the entrance 
United States into the war. Wher 
dent Wilson declared war there was : 
tal holding off for t 
condition was aggravated | 
spring, by the delays of ¢ 
lining a definite ¢ 
the increasing seriou 
American people 
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an safely expect the 


show 


ness in 


a short time; 


ourse of actiot 

ness with which the 
took their er try into the 
war. This situation did not last long, how- 
ever, and the fact that our compa 
shipped sixteen thousand and nt) 
ears during the month of May 

evidence in tl world that 

automobile business is cor 
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Government has aske ed for a bic 
thousand four hundred 
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the Government is n« O great as t! 
would indicate, the United St 
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Up-to-date System for Retail Stores 


Electrically Operated National 
Cash Register 


Greatest labor-saving machine for retail 
merchants. 


It does 15 things in three seconds. 
It does quickly what clerks can’t do. 
Tells which clerk sells the most goods. 


Advertises your goods direct to your 
customers. 


The New N.C. R. 
Credit File 


Cuts out all bookkeeping of customers’ 
accounts. 


Nocustomers’ ledger, blotter or day book. 


Every customer’s account balanced to 
the minute. 


Complete record with one writing. 
Saves time and work for clerks. 


Customers like it; 1t saves their time. 


Prosperity is increasing. Freight congestion is growing greater. Hence don’t delay. 


Order now and get the profits which our system will make for you. 


It more than pays for itself out of the money it saves. Sold on small monthly payments. 
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Adapted to retail stores of all kinds, lice the aliens to the largest 


To Dept. A, National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio 


Please send me full particulars of your 
latest model cash register and the new 
N.C. R. credit file. 


Get the benefit of these prosperous times. 


Cut out this coupon and mail it today. 
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An Extraordinary Offer 


The RYZON Baking Book is 
priced at $1.00—and is worth it! 

RYZON, The Perfect Baking 
Powder, is 35 cents a pound—and is 
worth it! 

For a limited time the Baking 
Book may be obtained through good 
grocers with your first order for a 
pound can. This offer is made to 
introduce RYZON to new users. 

Twelve of America’s foremost 
cooks and ten thousand careful house- 
wives helped to make the RYZON 
Baking Book a masterpiece. It is the 
first accurate level-measure baking 
powder manual, and will assist any 
good baker to bake dester. 

RYZON is called The Perfect 
Baking Powder because it zs. It gets 
baking results that surprise the cook 
and set new standards for the epicure. 


Kolks who prefer to argue won’t be- 
lieve it. Folks who try RYZON do 
believe it, and they say so, and they 
continue to use RYZON and tell 
their friends. 

In a year and a half RYZON has 
become the preferred baking powder 
in New York’s leading hotels and 
clubs, and in world-famous restau- 
rants, and in thousands upon thou- 
sands of homes where prejudice is 
cast out and real quality prevails. 

Try RYZON—vourself—soday! Try it 
carefully, interestedly, following the direc- 
tions. 

1—Go to your grocer and get a 35-cent 
one-pound can of RYZOWN and the 
RYZON Baking Book. 

2.—Send us $1.00 and receive both by 
return mail, postpaid. 

In either case, if you are not pleased with 
both, your money will be promptly returned 
on request. 


GENERALCHEMICAL CO. 


FOOD DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK 



























































THE PRODIGAL IN UTOPIA 


(Continued from Page 22 
Well, what did you 


To start a row and 


Sure, I remember you. 
come down here for? 
get your name in the papers again? 

“] certainly didn’t come down here to 
get insulted!"’ King flamed out. He curbed 
himself quickly—he knew from experience 
there was little use in quarreling. ‘‘I came 
down here simply to offer my services to 
any organization that is taking a big, 
militant part in the fight for the rights of 
mankind.’ 

The secretary's shrewd smile gave place 
to a look of puzzled wonder. He broke into 
a short guffaw. He stood up. 

“So we're fighting for the rights of man- 
kind, are we? The rights of mankind!”’ He 
turned slowly, and a savage note came into 
his voice. “Let me tell you something, 
young fe how. We're fighting no more for 
the rights of mankind than we're fighting 
for a slice of the moon. We don’t care a 
damn for the rights of mankind, if you 
want to know. We're fighting for a raise of 
four dollars a week, and it’s costing us 
something—three weeks’ wages-—to get 
that. What do I care for mankind? | fight 
for myself, and if every other man would 
do the same, mankind would get along all 
right. I haven't got any time for mankind. 
I've a wife and kids and an old mother to 
look after. And I'll look after them 
without you or your gang or your moral 
support!” 

He checked the retort on King’s lips with 

straight glance of his eye. 

** Look here, my sor . he went on. “ You 
butted in here unasked, and you're going to 
get something you don’t want. I’m going 


to put you wise to yourself. I know all 
ibout you ‘irst of all, there’s a bunch of 
mutts with too much money and too little 
ense staking you, because they think 
you've got something And then behind 


ng of scum that never 
worked in their lives, and never would. 
All they’re good for is bawling their beans 

( ft in Union Square, and waving a red flag. 
“Ah, shut up! Don’t tell me. I know! 
When those fellows are jailed a, go into 
at litary cont nt sooner thar rk 
All the work th at gang does is top it a stick 
of dynamite up against a church or to yell 
for a hand-out. And then the re’s you and 
he likes of you, sitting round cafés at night, 
king up highballs, and talking about the 
rights of the workingman. Ah, you make 


you've got another ga 








me sick! 
Wait a minute! Wait a minute!” he 
went on. “I ain’t through yet. It’s all 


: ight for you to god lown and throw a fit 
ito a bunch of girls, make them quit their 
joke, ¢ and leave them half-starved in the 
treets. Or you can get out a bunch of sore- 
heads who've been in the country a couple 
of months, and think they ought to have 
Fifth Avenue and Wall Street thrown in. 
But, believe me, fellow, when it comes to a 
rowd like us, or any other of the big crowds, 

e only want what's fair and just. We 
vant it when we want it, and when we want 

we get it, without any help from you or 
.nybedy like you!’ 

‘So there’s nothing I can do,”’ King said 
at random. The words came from him 
weakly, because he could hit on nothing 
tise He felt abe ashed, crushed, broken. 

‘‘Sure, there’s something you can do,” 
the secretary answered tersely. “‘ You can 
get to hell out of here, and stay out!” 

King crossed over to Broadway and 
walked northward in a sort of daze. He felt 
itterly shamed and insulted. Sothis was the 
answer to their offer of aid, to their splendid 
enthusiasm. Didn’t they know already 
what the Union had done in other strikes 
the speeches, the articles, the picketings, 
the forlorn siege against the solid brazen 
citadel of accepted opir ion! Was this the 
answer of comrade to comrade; of one to 
another companion man at arms? 

‘They cannot see it,” he sighed, “but 
one day they will.” 

What hurt him most of all was that, with 
the great stakes before them, they should 
linger and dally over fleshpots. What did 
it matter about wife and children, about 
father and mother, when the happiness and 
comfort of the whole human race were to be 
gained? Should a man stay to eat as he 
followed a burning cloud? One supreme 
struggle, one period of ruthless self-sacrifice, 
one passionate abandon to a magnificent 
ideal, and as surely as grass grows and 
water runs, so surely would come the golden 
day of the world, a day of milk and honey, 
when the planet would be loud with the 





song of happy people, like the song of the 
little birds of dawn. And there would be 
neither injustice in it, nor poverty, nor 
pain, but a great harmony and beauty, so 
that the souls looking downward from the 
turrets of paradise might regret their beati- 
tude, and wish to tread once more the green 
alleys of earth. 

He turned into his dingy 
teenth Street, still angry, 


office on Four- 
shaken. In the 


littered room was a stenographer. There 
was George Melford, poet, interior decora- 
tor, painter, scientist and anarchist. And 


there was also present Helen Gurney. Her 
hands were folded in the lap of her shape 
Her sallow face was held hig} 
Her eyes dilated theatrically as he came 
into the room, 

“Well?” she asked calmly. 

“They would accept no help,” King re 
plied succinctly. “*They said they didn’ 
want anything from us. They're 
sible a 

“But you should have made them,” the 
poet anarchist waved his hands nervously 
“You should have insisted, dear fellow. 
You should have bullied them.” 

“They're impossible!" King repeated 
The shallow features of the poet anarchist 
became tortured with concentration—the 
irresistible frown of the reformer. Helen 
Gurney shook her head. 

** After all we’ve sacrificed to help them,” 
she said slowly. “ We are the voices crying 
in the wilderness.” 

King kept his eyes fixed on her. Only 
last night he had decided to ask Heler 
Gurney to marry him. He had decided it 
coldly and calmly, as though solving a prop- 
osition of economics. There was no affection 
in it, no passion. But for years he had been 
preaching the ideal union, the instinctive 
partnership of comrades in a great 
and he wanted to teach by example as we 
as by precept. He had said nothing to her 
as yet; no word of love or affection had 
passed between them. But he knew some 
how that she would have him were he to 
offe r himse if. 

He felt, too, for all his inexperience of 
women, that she had marked him for her 
own, a8 some premor ition might warn ar 
animal of the woods that it was a mark fo 
a hunter’s rifle. But at any rate she wa 
the one to mate with him, the free untram 
meled woman who had cast off the sloug! 
of ancient bondage. To-night he would te 
her of his plans, coldly, calmly, as they 
should be told, with none of the old insin 
cere meaningless sentiment. Yes, the 
would accord, he and she. But even as he 
approved the idea, there rose in him the 
a ging for fire; for reasonless, all-absorbing 

sckless devotion; for exaltation for all 
the things the new order, of which he wa 
one of the prop yhets, had inveighed against 
and sneered at as the mawkish droolings of 
tne privileged class 


less robe. 
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vi 
ese eda little wistfully a she looked 
ross ‘the old New Eng land har 

once the dreamy starting place of wl 
for far seas, but now busy, frenzied, 
slips working night and day laying strake« 
on strake; its hammers clanging loudly 
copper; its marine railways filled. Tugs 
slipped to and fro over the harbor, busy as 
i Through its yards great lumbering 
Swedes and Norwegians passed along, dour 
Belfast men, harsh builders from the Clyde 

It was her custom to come down to the 
works once a week, to keep in touch wit! 
affairs there, to have matters explained t 
her, to hear anything in the nature of a com 
plaint. The workmen, the superintendent 
the office force all liked her, appreciated 
her, worked hard in her interests It 
aroused a great sense of « 0 gg in them to 
be working for this tall, trim, capable and 
beautiful woman. They might shirk on the 
job for a man, but it seemed despicable t 
cheat a woman; so they worked 

* And she’ all right, too, she is!’’ they 
acknowledged gruffly, with a greater dept! 
of feeling than the meager words evidenced 

And outside this chivalry i had a 
great deal of personal pride in their mis- 
tress. She was always so we 1. groomed, so 
carefully tailored, so chic to the minute, 
that it tickled their masculine feelings. And 
she was, as they put it, so democratic! 

“How do you do, Jones!”"’ she would 
greet asuperintendent briskly. Her chiseled 
features would break into a smile, and her 
straight blue eyes regard him squarely 
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Do You Need More Money? 


To help your husband—to help your children 
to help yourself 7 We can show you an easy 
way that us dignified, honorable and profitable. 
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and 
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EVENING POST 


“Hear you've a young son last Wednesday. 
That’s fine! Congratulations!” 

Or she would stop by a workman whose 
Scots bur had intrigued her. 

“What part of Scotland do you come 
from? Glasgow! Hope you'll like it here. 
Settling down comfortably?” 

But to-day, as she sat in her private office 
alone, the briskness had gone from her as 
she sat looking across the harbor, with her 
hands on her desk, her lips apart, and a soft 
muted light in her eyes, like a muted chord 
on a violin. June had come, and the sun 
was glinting on the water like a myriad of 
flashing spearheads. A keen smell of the 
sea came through the windows, and above 
the din and clangor of the yards there rose 
the plaintive call of the harbor gulls, faint, 
pathetic, with a strange sweetness. 

She was bringing to her mind, as she 
often brought, the memory of the days she 
had passed through the harbor on her way 
to and from the Vineyard, with John King 
by her side. She could remember even the 
trivial things they had seen together—a 
school of porpoises half way toward Woods 
Hole; an old whaling vessel moored near a 
shipyard, a squat unromantic-looking boat, 
whose prosaic soul neither Arctic wastes 
nor tropic suns had tinged with romance; 
the flickering red of East Chop Light; the 
melancholy whistle of the Sow and Pigs. 
It was no wonder for her, on this particular 
day, to be thinking of King. But what is 
wonderful was that for the three years he 
had been in New York there had hardly 
been a day in which she did not think of him. 
He was always in her mind, either boldly to 
the front or dimly in the background, 
the thought of a husband or a mother ora 
father might be. 

“Oh yes! I’m in love with him,” she 
would ofte *n confess to herself with a smile. 
*There’s no getting away from that.’ 

But her way of being in love with John 
King was, as most of her ways were, a way 
peculiarly Mae Westervelt’s own. There 
were no repinings; no sighings; no uncon- 
querable longings to be with him or to have 
him with her—at least until the appointed 
hour came. A warm and generous feeling 
toward him suffused her heart. She was 
happy because she cared for the man, and 
something told her, too, that however long 
he might stay away from her, whoever 
might engross his time, whatever interests 
he might have in life, there was in his heart 
a spark of love for her that could be made 
to burst into flame, as a fire might flare up 
at the current from a bellows 

She was happy in it, and placid. A 
queer manner of being in love, one might 
say. Yes, but a word against John King 
in her presence could transfigure her into a 
tigress; a trouble in store for him, and she 
would have given every dollar of her for- 
tune to avert it; in dange r, and she could 
have laid down her life! 

“The dear lad would often say to 
herself with tears in her eyes. “* The 
dear lad!” 

Everything he had done, every cause he 
had embraced since he had left his father 
and her and gone into a far country, was 
known to her. Known to her was the 
brawling at Paterson; the insane adven- 
ture in Colorado. She flushed red with 
anger as she read of a judge’s invective 
against him, though she acknowledged the 
fairness of the criticism. She knew that, 
choosing an unfortunate cause, he was de- 
fending it with sincerity and honor. 

She might blush a little when she read 
of his going on record in favor of unclean 
propaganda and indorsing morbid and 
scabrous writings in an intemperate revolt 
against convention—but she knew he did 
this with the engine of his brain and soul 
racing, unbalanced, without its governor. 
And furthermore, she knew this, in the 
chaste woman's heart of her, that no matter 
what he indorsed he was undefiled But 
oh, the pity of it! The wasting of his sub- 
stance of brain and spirit! And all he 
received in return for it—the husks the 
swine did eat! 

She had done nothing to wean him from 
his course. She had only seen him on the 
three summer occasions he had visited his 
father. These had been golden days for 
her—and would have been for him, 
only for that madness of his which made 
him thrust reality from him and follow 
across burning and drought-ridden diffi- 
culties the ignis fatuus that was beckoning 
him on to assured destruction. 

But to-day the time had come to act 
that letter from her agent in Vineyard 
Haven. She rose to the fight, as an armed 
man at the trumpet’s call. 
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too, 
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A stocky, red-haired man came into the 
office unceremoniously 

“Sit down, Mr. Simpson,” smiled. 
‘I got your letter. So you're leaving me 
to go back and build warships on your 
native Clyde. I’m sorry to see you go.” 

“T’m sorry myself, miss,”” the Scotch su- 
perintendent smiled, a little sourly. “‘And 
I may tell you it’s nothing in my pocket. I 
dislike doing my duty as much as any man 
does, but it’s got to be done! Aye, indeed!” 

“T shouldn’t think so,” she laughed, 
“from my experience with you. But now, 
Mr. Simpson, can matters wait one month 
before you go? 

“Oh, aye!” he told her 
leaving you in the lurch.” 
She pressed a button. 

rapher came in. 

“Miss Smith,” she directed, “get me 
the report of the intelligence agents on the 
officers of the Union for the People’s Rights 
Now tell me, Mr. Simpson, would it be 
possible, if I were taking you a young man 
of brains, trained in economics, eager and 
hard working—a man in a thousand—do 
you think you could give him a ground- 
work of the business here in that month?” 

‘I don’t know,” Simpson hedged can- 

nily. “It’s a big proposition.” 
“Thanks, Miss Smith, that’s it. Now 
please get me out of the safe, in my private 
papers, that brown envelope marked ‘Dr 
King.’ Come now, Mr. Simpson, big 
effort! Don’t you really think it could be 
done?” 

“Tt might,” the Scotchman admitted 
won't be saying it could, but it might.” 

‘If you say it might I'll say it can 
Yes; that’s the envelope. Thanks!"’ She 
stood up and began buttor ing her glove 
“This is Thursday. I'll bring you your 
man in to begin training on Monda y morn- 
ing next. So—until then! 

The Scotchman looked 
kindly, appreciative eyes. 
“The bonny lady!” he said to |} 
She’s going to find a new superintendent, 
is she? You'd think it a bridegroom 
was after from the light that’s in 


she 


“T wouldn’t be 


A trim stenog- 


one 


after her with 


imself 
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she 
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S° LIGHTLY she came up the cre: 

W)) stairs on Fourteenth Street, and 
lightly did she tap on the door, that none 
in the dingy office heard her— neither King 
himself, nor Felton, vade-bearded sat- 
urnine publicist, nor Regan, the labor agi- 
tator, nor Helen Gurney. They were talking 
of the teamsters’ strike 

‘I can’t understand them,” King said, 
puzzled “Go out, and keep out, he told 
me I can’t get their point of view.” 

“T'll go down and what I can do,” 
Felton decided ‘At any rate a little pub- 
licity won’t hurt them ” He turned 
to Regan and a faint cynical smile showed 
itself in the corners of his eyes. “You 
ought to go and see the employers—or,”’ 
he suggested in an undertone, 
gered, “* of the motor-truck 

“Shut up!”’ Regan warned him viciously, 
with a side glance toward King. But Kir ig 
wasn’t listening. He was frowning blank]; 
into space, his fingers drumming a tattoo 
on th e flat-topped desk. 

‘After all we've given up for 
Helen Gurney “Social positior 
relatives, friends, career. After all that! 

“Can't make it King went or 

“Can't make it out!” 
. I come in?” The 
“T knocked three times, but ¢ 
you hear.” 

She was standing at the door, very 
and radiant, a smile hovering about 
lips, a quizzical expression in her eyes 
clean we!l-kept look of her, the trim tailore 
i wore, the sweep of her hat 
her immaculate gloves 
all seemed a challenge to the dirty, litters 
the anemic light that beat feeb! 
windowpanes, whether winte 
; theunshaventruculence of Regar 
sallow unhealthiness of Helen Gurney 
It seemed, in some subtle way, to brir 
out more of the shiftiness of the 
for all his spick-and-span appearance. 
King rose, n-mouthed 

“Mae!” he cried. ““Mae Westervelt!”’ 

“Yes, it’s I,” she smiled equably. She 
didn’t move toward him. “Won't you 
present me to your friends?” 

He looked at her in amazement. 
Was something queer in her tone, 
thing commanding, something dramatic, 
that troubled him. It was like an old 
friend cutting one suddenly, or turning 
from one efter intimacy 
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“AU these months | have been 
enjoying a wonderful resiliency 
and a sensation like that of 
perpetual walking on a nice 
soft lawn.’ 


‘@, 


God wil 4 


“It is Almost Incomprehensible That 
a Shoe-Sole Could Wear Like That!” 


(A Wearer’s Tribute to Nedlin Soles) 


ae, OU doubtless know by Gentlemen: Longer wear, greater foot-comfort, posi 
f now that no soles are “‘Speaking of Neélin Soles, I have tive waterprootness all these better-than 
‘= itn Netiten Galles —-end thet never seen such an extraordinary re- leather qualities are vouched for by Nedlin 
by gill. 7 sistance to wear. Nine months ago wearers, in hundreds of similarly-spirited 
, their synthetic process I had a pair of Neélin Soles put upon letters 
A of manufacture is secret. a pair of my shoes. Ever since then I 

Also that Nedlin Soles are have been walking on these soles All Season, All Family Soles 

structured and impressed practically Br id day and all day. , 
es nga Furthermore I don’t even notice that So these Better-era Soles are winning the 

Otte C. Radde to aterrific wear-resistance. they are wornatall. They look, in fact, nation. Men, women and children we 
: . : , as if they had been worn about a week them in all seasons, in all weathers. They 
New Wear-Long Standards Set —just long enough to get the newness are not rubber. They are firmer and lighter 
off. It is almost incomprehensible that ond wan't coask ax tear lease os ateeted Vix 


Nedlin wearers themselves have told 


“te a shoe-sole could wear like that! celled attics ‘Wigielins: nin Uhaew- tin Be 
you of many surprising wear-records. “‘But that is notall. All these months rr bI a 
a ° we ~ 5 lused with near-rubber sole r che 
Some have stated their Nedlin Soles I have been enjoying a wonderful re- sila: tiinidin Geis Belle Che, Cham 
wore twice longer than their leather siliency and a sensation like that of 
soles. Others three times. Others perpetual walking on a nice soft lawn. Protect yourself by looking for the 
longer yet. Last, by no means least, is the water- ‘Nedlin”’ underneath the sole. Get t 
: proof feature of these soles. And they new shoes or as re-sol In black, white 
Well might it seem that after months and ARE waterproof, as I have proved to tan. Mark that mark: stamp it on 
months of usage the appearance of Nedlin my entire satisfaction while walking memor% 
Soles at least would be certain to suffer. through slush and water this past 
e oe ; ame te winter. I say by all means pass this on 
Strange as it may oom, 1OWevVe;r, it Tre- and let others get the good of these gq yi 
quently does not. Please study carefully ” 
ei f Neal a. wonderful soles. , : 
this letter from a iNeolin wearer. e has (Signed) OTTO C. RADDE The Good y ear lire & Rubber ( 
probably cut his shoe-bills in half: — Scientific Eye Examiner, 7903 Euclid Ave.. Cleveland, O Akron, O 
1} ] 
TRADE MARK REG. VU. 8. PAT. OF 


Better than Leather 
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Now 1s the Time to Use 


CONCRETE 


War Bulletin No. 2, of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, says: 


‘Tron and steel should be used only when the requirement is 
unavoidable. Every effort should be made to use wood and 
concrete in place of steel whenever this can be done, and 
construction and development work requiring steel should 
be postponed wherever possible . . . . cement may be 
had in quantity for concrete work.” 


Says Cass Gilbert, the New York architect: 

‘*There are hundreds of buildings erected in this country every 
year which could be just as well erected without steel, and 
in hundreds of others the amount of steel could be greatly 
reduced. An enormous tonnage could be saved if reinforced 
concrete, masonry or other material were used. Practically 
all buildings of moderate height can be erected without the 
use of large quantities of structural steel. Reinforced con- 
crete or old-fashioned masonry can take its place.”’ 


Under present conditions concrete is particularly desirable. 
All the materials— Portland cement, sand, pebbles or crushed 
stone—are staple products, most of them obtainable near by. 
Concrete is made with ordinary labor under skilled super- 
vision. Concrete contractors have developed rapid and ethi- 
cient methods of construction. There are many engineers, 
architects and contractors who specialize in concrete construc- 
tion. If necessary we can help you get in touch with them. 


CONSIDER THE ADVANTAGES OF CONCRETE 


Fireproof  Verminproof Rigid 
Watertight Sanitary Rapidly Built 
Durable Weatherproof No Repairs — No Painting 


Concrete is used today more generally than ever before. The smallest job 
on the farm and the largest engineering works are built of concrete. Use 
concrete to build that factory, foundry, shop, warehouse, bridge, tank or 
reservoir for storing liquids, coal pocket, ore bin, grain elevator, garage 
any building you are planning. 


Let us send you an interesting pamphlet entitled,**Why Build Fireproof?” 


PORTLAND CE MENT ASSOCIATION 


ATLANTA DALLAS KANSAS CITY PITTSBURGH SEATTLI 
CHICAGO DENVER MILWAUKEI SALT LAKE CITY WASHINGTON, D.¢ 
INDIANAPOLIS NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE 
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Concluded from Page 110 
“Why, yes! Of course! Of course,” he 
answered with a sort of ir 
rick Regan, Mr. Felton, 
Miss Westervelt “ 
“Mr. Regan”— she was looking directly 
at the agitator—‘“‘ Mr. Regan and I should 
know each other, though we've 
We had a little passage at arms 
Now that it’s over, Mr. Regan, won't you 
tell me who paid you on that st 
at my shipyards— was it the Belf 
or the Clyde ? My agents say the Clyde; 
but I’ve got m) 
King sprang to his feet 
“What are talking 
he demanded paid I l. 
Regan’s jaw had dropped and he was limp 


in his chair 


oherence Pat- 


Miss Gurney 


r met 





rike Dusi! 





own ideas.” 


you t 





she 





o heed 


“It’s a lie,”” he blurted half-heartedly. 

“Oh no, it isn’t. I’ve got the checks ir 
my bag. You shoul 
Mr. Regar Abrams gave them to me 
but he wouldn't tell wi f 








il ich of the firms he 
had acted for And Mr. Felton’’—she 
smiled sweetly at the lecturer Mr. Fe 
ton I know by his fame. Some of my 
friends know you, too, Mr. Felton. Imag 
ine! I was speaking to one of them re- 
cently and he had the nerve é 
rumor that you had once spent e years 
n jail in England for forging checks. Your 
name then was Browne, he s How 
ridiculous!" 

The man paled to the color of chalk 


Above his black s} 
of his face had something gha 


seemed turned to stone King k 
a 
' 








rightened, nonunderst 





‘For heave n’s sake, 
“What do ye 
ing?” 

“And Miss Gurney!” she went on mer 
sly. “How 


That was all 


uu mean? What are you say 


do you do, Miss Gurne 


She was not a cruel woman, was 


Westervelt She was too soft-hearted, in 





the mal But de eratels he walked 
toward Helen Gurney and stood over her 
as she proffered her hand smilingly she 
: cee : 

id sensed in a fast is she entered the 

om, that here was a woman who had, 
or might claim to have, or might ne ¢ 

} 


have empery over the 














lohan King. Deliberately she stood beside 
her, beautiful, exquisite, self-possessed. And 
he knew as she stood that King’s eve 
were following her And she saw from the 
look on Helen Geruen’s face the sane the 
possessed her, the } ed she fe f ‘ 
man with the chisel high-bre 
tenance, the smart hes. the crisp self 
POSSESS1OT t was el of Mae Wester- 
velt t have nat ed that compar . 
na » Nave int é ! i moment the 
na Vy envy { e Gurne g \ rel 
g, entire 
King was star g ul vid 
) eal Mae! ne ‘ 
4 “Speal ' »! Tell 
“They needn't tell me ar ng, Jol 
sne went or “You will speak for irself 
nh a minute she udat A paper en- 
velope before her on the front f 
m. “I am going to spe: n front of 
sur friends You boast | ‘ ry y , 
1 interests you have in the new e of 
freedom. We then, J King. in the 
vurse of business, within one month vour 
father wi have to sé the last chatts he 
has to an alr 
ma 
He \ a mir é 
“ : , 





Se 


an 


and go Uo ji 
blankly. “*M 






aaiaonene, 
ither will se é ) 
He laughed for an instant 
My father in an almshouse!’ 
savagely. “‘What do y 


“These are notes 








him 


toward 


her face was beconiing 


did the strain tell or 
them ul These ire 
them. Your father would have starved a 








tox T ‘ lor man r 1 Jo \ ‘ 
had no time for him 

He was looki: at t ew 
before | n pitil 

I thought—1 thought he t 
tered incoherently. I—the a ‘ 
I 

‘I think I had better be trotting along 


Felton said wit} a weak atten 


larity. Regan rose with him. King 
at them for an instant. He stood 
grimly 
Mae,” he demanded, is 
said of these men truce . 


“Every word,” sl I 
word, and there is more abou 

“Get outside!’ King roared. “Get 
of my sight!” 





Regar opened his mouth as if e wer 
going to speal 

Get outside, Iscariot!"’ King’s jaw s¢ 

ea vise. ‘Get outside before I kill 


back GULLY In His chair alter they 
went. Blankly his eyes wandered abo 


the room. Unknowingly they passed 








Gurney. She had waited there for some 
reason or other, but now, slow es 
pl ilu even, she crept { < 
as the meanest 1n a mig! 
reep away, frightened ar 1 abashed in the 


presence of a king's tragedy. Neither Mas 
nr King noticed her go 





He sat fingering the papers dully, whit« 
trembling Occasionally he passed 
tongue over his lips as if to moisten then 


“Wi at’s to be don . Mae?” hewl spered 


“What's to be done 











are coming back with me,”’ she 

im. “‘ You are coming back with me 

She smiled with a sort of brave sympat} 
“And you are going to put all the tl ‘ 
you want to In practice at my place. Ian 
ng to give you a thousand to make 





ks and drakes of, and three s} pyards t 


ruin, but you’re coming back with me 


“What's to be done?” he repeated 
blankly. ‘“*What’s to be done? 
She rose suddenly and walked to the wi 


dow, for the tears were coming into her eyes, 











and she did not want to break down yet 
She looked unseeingly through the dingy 
panes at the dir gy yard be nd the office, 
where the green grass had died hope 
ind one solitary unheaithy tree was pining 
piteously awa) 
My father! e could } sa 
t self My father ir e! Ot 
I (,0O« 
Phere was a moment’s silence afte : 
rhen his voice quivered with rage 
| e dogs! he uttered s ip I 
} mongre al’ 
Again the ¢ t ind a é I 
seemed to be repeating e he 
) ew here 
Leave ( he | 
eve mat ‘ +f himself 
Sure 1 
Ke t 4 
rdde e had 
} ed 
1 be e 
She ¢ ppe 
she i 
face | 
t rhe 
1 
a ig ‘ 
i ne i ’ 
At the door he stood for at H 
turned round and surveyed ‘ 
He laughed savagely. 
“Come, dear, come she leaded iva 
And as they went down the ‘ 
still holding his hand, and « ssed thet 
toward the car that al\e 
stress on ! yuntenance 
the shame 1 que¢ 
1 look of dazed wonde 
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The New Liquid Paste 


OR four cents, an introductory-size bottle of CICO will 
come to your home or office and get busy al once. No 
CICO is always ready 
It is the pal 






splashy water-well to bother with 





for instant use and never gets hard or lumpy. 





ticular paste for parti ular pe ople because CICO is one of the 


Carter Inx 


Quality Products 







Two little stamps will do the trick. Just send them along 
and CICO will be nght on deck 


lo any pasting job you have and do it better than it was 


ever done before. CICO sticks best when spread thin. 






re ady, willing, eager, to 
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Stationers sell CICO in two sizes of popular priced jars 
(as shown). Also in spreader tubes and bottles. Send those 
Then CICO will get busy for you. 








stamps today : 







Here's the Adjustable Brush, 
u hich allows the last bit of pasl 
to be used. The 


through a safety cap which al 










handle slidé / 









ways keeps the fingers clean 






THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 
Boston Chicago New York Montre 
{lso Manufacturers of Cart Tut ter} b / 
Caer 
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Lift Corns out 


with Fingers 


A few applications of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
they peel off 


. 
e* 
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\pply a few drops of Freezone upon a 


tender, a callus tor two or 


three 


aching corn or 
nights The 


theentirec 


and 
nore allus loose nsi ind 


SOTeNneSS stops 
hortly 
be lifted off without a twinge of 


hard 


pain. 
soft 
toes and 
not 
You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
on your dresser and never let 


bl reezone 
orns, also corns between the 
harde Free 


irritate the surrounding skin. 


removes COrns, 


ned calluses zone does 


] reeZone 


a corn ache twice 
bottles can be 
store in_the Untied States or 


The Edward Wesley Co., 


Sas had at any drug 
Canada. 


Cincinnati, O. 








PREFERRED BY 
RANK & FILE OF 

The modified 
prevent cutting of the 
shirt over the shoulders. 
Made with patented Graduated 
lie-Space and Tie - Protecting 
Shield. Comfortable. 
“SQUADRON is like “TROOP- 
ER" but one-quarter inch higher. 

Your dealer sells them. 


Hail, Hartwell & Co., Troy, N.Y. 
Makers of HALLMARK Shirts 
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Paying a Billl With a 


How Retail Trade is Financed With the Trade Acceptance 


IM HARDY and Tom Young 

are retail merchants in the 
same town and the same line. 

When it comes to merchandising they 
are honest competitors, losing no opportu- 
nity to draw and hold trade. But in matters 
like credits, price margins, special sales, and 
so on, they work together, making their 
deliveries through the same codéperative 
system and serving on the same committee 
of the Board of Trade. So they stand on 
pretty much the same footing, except in one 
important detail: 

Hardy has a great advantage over Tom 
Young in buying power. 

He is a well-to-do 


man, with ample 


| credit at the bank, and can afford to pay 


cash for everything he orders, taking the 

discounts. These discounts are fat picking. 
They average two per cent on wholesale 
prices. Hardy pays his bills with money 
that costs him about six per cent a year. 
Therefore, he earns a clean banking profit 
of eighteen per cent a year on the money 
invested in stock—a profit that comes 
without work or risk, before the goods are 
unpacked. 

Tom Young cannot afford to take cash 
discounts now. 

Five years ago he was a clerk. His store 
was started with savings and is being built 
up out of earnings. He must sell his mer- 
chandise before he can pay for it, and so his 
bills run from thirty to sixty days and are 
met without discount. Eighteen per cent 
on the money invested in stock would be 
mighty welcome now, when every dollar is 
needed to extend stock, store and service. 
But in the ordinary course of trade he 
could not hope to profit by cash discounts 
for tive years to come. 


A Deal Without a Joker 


But one day, not long ago, Tom Young 
learned something new about buying. 

He had ordered several hundred dollars’ 
worth of stuff from a manufacturer’s sales- 
man. 

** How do you want this order billed, Mr. 
Young?” asked the latter. 

“Why, sixty days, as 
replied. 

‘The house has adopted the trade ac- 
ceptance,”’ said the salesman; “and so I 
can offer you a new option. You may pay 
cash and get two per cent, or have sixty 
days, net, as usual. But if you wish to sign 
a trade acceptance for thirty days we will 
allow you one per cent discount. Or, if you 
cannot meet the bill then, we will take a 
trade acceptance and give you thirty days 
more credit at net—ninety days to pay the 
bill.” 

“That’s something new,” said Tom. 

“Why are you giving me these options? 
What is this trade acceptance? Where's 
the joker?” 

“The trade acceptance is a form that 
we send with your invoice. It is your 
promise to pay the amount of the invoice in 
thirty or ninety days, whichever you choose, 
and your acknowiedgme nt that you have 
received goods to that value. Our people 
sign it, too, when it comes back to our 
credit department; and then it is a piece of 
two-name commercial paper, which we can 


usual,” Tom 


discount at our bank.” 


“Why, that’s just the same as giving you 
my note!” protested Tom. “I never did 
that before. What’s the idea—isn’t my 


| credit good with your people?” 


“Just as good as ever,” was the answer. 
“It is so good, in fact, that we want to 
make it better, and give you one of the 
advantages of the new Federal Reserve 
system. We want to back your credit with 
our own, and use it as a basis for borrowing 
from our bank.” 

“What does this trade acceptance bind 
me to?’ 

“Nothing more than you have been 
bound to when you bought goods from us 
on regular open account. You have always 
paid for your goods in thirty or sixty days, 
haven’t you? You expect to pay for this 
order when the bill comes due. Well, a trade 
acceptance is simply your written acknowl- 
edgment that you owe for the goods and will 
pay when the amount is due. It gives some- 
thing tangible, as against the unwritten 


By JAMES H. COLLINS 


understanding governing an open account. 
When our house adds its signature to that 
paper it is still more tangible, and we can 
discount it at a bank and get money with 
whic h to carry on our business. 

“You see, when we trust you for goods 
on an open account, and provide the money 
to carry you, we are bankers. And because 
money in our business ought to earn ten 
per cent and upward, we cannot lend it to 
you as cheaply as a bank could. But with 
this piece of two-name paper we can get 
money from the bankers at six per cent or 
less. Thus, we do the manufacturing and 
the bank does the financing. You get more 
favorable terms on your merchandise, and 
so overcome the handicap of competition 
with merchants who have capital to take 
cash discounts and get their goods cheaper 
than you do.” 

“That soundsall right,” said Tom. “‘ But, 
still, it looks to me like a promissory note, 
I never gave my note for goods yet.” 

“T can prove that the trade acceptance 
differs from your note,”’ replied the sales- 
man; “for if you took your note to any 
bank, and got money on it at six per cent 
discount, I could take a trade acceptance 
bearing your name and my concern’s to the 
same bank and discount it for one-half of 
one per cent less than the rate on your 
personal note. That difference is provided 
for under the Federal Reserve Bank 
system. It is official recognition that the 
trade acceptance is a better form of com- 
mercial paper.” 

“Is that so? Well, I’m too busy this 
morning to decide about it; but L'll think 
it over and let you know later. 

“You need not decide now. 
we bill you for the goods. A trade accept- 
ance will come with your invoice, and 
little folder that we’ ve printed to explain its 
workings. If you decide you want the 
trade-acceptance terms, just sign the paper 
and send it to our credit man. If you don’t, 
simply treat the invoice as usual.” 

Several days later Tom Young saw his 
first trade acceptance. Business had been 
good that week. Stock was turning briskly. 
He felt he could afford to take the one per 
cent discount offered for thirty days’ pay- 
ment. So he signed the acceptance and, a 
month later, met it at his bank; and since 
then the advantages of the system have 
been such that about half his purchases are 
now made under trade acceptances. 

American mercantile trade is now under- 
going some quiet but far-reaching improve- 
ments, and this is one of them. 

The manufacturer, jobber and retailer 
have been dealing with each other by 
methods that were originally laid down for 
sparsely populated pioneer country, and 
never changed as population grew denser 
and communication improved. In pioneer 
days the traveling salesman visited the 
retail merchant infrequently. Credits had 
to be long, because the merchant's own 
customers usually waited until harvest to 
pay their bills, and needed an extension if 
crops were bad. Collections were leisurely. 
Money was scarce. 


Wait until 


Disadvantages of Cash Discounts 


Out of that situation grew the cash dis- 
count, peculiarly a pioneer device and now 
largely American. If the merchant could 
not pay cash for goods, they were charged 
on open book account, which permitted him 
to meet the bill pretty much at his leisure, 
or at least gave the seller wide latitude in 
pressing for collection. If he could pay 
cash, then the seller could afford to pay a 
premium, because he was a banker as well 
as a manufacturer or wholesaler. 

To-day mercantile trade is on a new basis 
in most sections of the United States. The 
traveling salesman calls on merchants fre- 
quently. Margins of profit have shrunk; 
credits are short, with many transactions 
for cash; collections are made systemati- 
cally, and our new banking system is 
taking the burden of finance off manufac- 
turers and jobbers. Money is plentiful and 
cheap, and cash is not worth the discount 
still allowed for prompt payment. 


The cash discount has survived 
in American business partly as a 
habit, and also because large buy- 
ers of merchandise see the advantage in 
keeping it alive. Sellers have been afraid 
to abolish it, for competitive reasons. It 
often gives the buyer an undue portion of 
the seller’s profit. It tends to make prices 
and terms artificial and complicated, be- 
cause the discount must often be added to 
the real price before it can be taken off. 
It is one of the bottom causes of business 
failure, for it penalizes the small, growing 
merchant with slender capital, and favors 
the big store, the mail-order house, the 
chain of shops, and every buyer who can 
command cash. 

Under the Federal Reserve system com- 
mercial paper is being made the basis of our 
banking and currency. This is true bank- 
ing—banking as it has long been done 
abroad. 

The trade acceptance is a form of com- 
mercial paper specially devised to meet 
American trade conditions. It was worked 
out by bankers and credit men during the 
shaping. of the Federal Reserve Act, and 
introduced to the business world as soon as 
that Act made it legal. 

To-day it is being widely applied in many 
lines of business, with good results in the 
main, but also considerable opposition, 
arising from misunderstanding. Business 
houses actually using the trade acce ptance 
find that it has distinct advants iges for 
everybody —the seller, the buyer, the 
banker and the public. 

The first thing everybody wants to 
know about this new business instrument 
is: ‘ What is it like anc how does it work?” 

“The trade acceptance is as simple as a 
safety pin,”’ says one of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank governors. 


When Everybody Benefits 


Physically it is a piece of paper about the 
size of a check, printed with a form that 
varies slightly, but which reads something 
like this when filled out with names, dates 
and amounts: 

TRADE ACCEPTANCE 
SMITHVILLE, ILLINOIS, August 15, 1917. 
On November 15, 1917, pay to the order 

of Blank & Co. Three Hundred and Twenty 
Dollars ($320.00) as per invoice of August 
15,1917. Value received. And charge same 
to account of 

To Blank & Co., 


Chicago, Illinois. 


THOMAS YOUNG. 


This goes to the buyer with his invoice 
for goods. He signs and sends it back to the 
seller; and the latter adds, at one end, his 
signature, with the following formula: 


The obligation of the acceptor of this 
bill arises out of the purchase of goods from 


.d . 
the drawer. Prank & Co., Accs ptor 


Across the face of the dorument there is 
also added this information for the banks, 
to facilitate collection: 

Accepted August 18, 1917. 

yable at Sixteenth National Bank, 
Chicago, Illinois. BLANK & Co. 


The seller can then keep the trade ac- 
ceptance until it matures or discount it at a 
bank. The bank, in turn, may rediscount 
it at some other bank; or it may be sold to 
the Federal Reserve Bank or passed round 
freely as standard collateral. When it 
matures the document goes through the 
bank’s collection system like a check or 
draft, coming finally to the buyer’s own 
bank, where he pays the amount and takes 
it up. If he is unable to meet it for any 
reason, of course the banks can then collect 
from the seller, whose signature also se- 
cures the obligation. 

For the seller the trade acceptance offers 
several business advantages: 

It takes him out of the banking business. 
He has little money tied up in goods for 
which his customers owe on long credit 
terms; for the open account is replaced with 
collateral that can be discounted at the 
banks. This gives him more capital to 
work with, and also cheaper capital. 

(Concluded on Page 117) 
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Extend your business 
beyondWAGON line 


TRUXTUN Units (formerly Hud- 
ford Units) make converted 


trucks that will give 




















The TRUXTUN 


- converts anyFORD or 

- other pleasure vehicle 

ce intoa 14 or2-ton truck 
rl 


—a wider hauling radius 

—a quicker delivery service; 
—a smaller first cost; 

—a lower upkeep cost. 


hs 

A TRUXTUN will haul a load three times 15 miles (ies) attachment consists of an auxiliary frame 

as far as a good team will ina day. It will an internal gear-driven truck rear axle, with 

go further and get back quicker. Of course, re | a wi { artillery truck wheels and solid tires, truch 

there are other trucks that will give you springs and a heavy channel-section auxil 
<0} 


PTRUXTUN (formerly Hudford) truck 


just as QL ICK service and just as RELI- hich entirely replaces the rear 
ABLE service, but they cost from five hun- 

dred to three thousand dollars more than 
the TRUXTUN~and they eat up more 
gasoline than a TRUXTUN. 


The TRUXTUN will haul a load twelve to ; ; 4 
twenty miles on a gallon of gasolin« while the frame of the TRUNTUN forms 
the main frame of the truck 


lary trame w 


construction of the pleasure cat 


lhe TRI X TUN surrounds and is attached 
by cross frame members to the Ford frame 
so that the original Ford frame become 


virtually a subframe carrying the engine 





Two facts explain this unusual efficiency 





sted is solicited 


| onal 
|e gia eis heed nek seria] COMMERCIAL CAR UNIT Co 


Correspondence from those inter 


The drive is by large tu ular propeller shaft 
The TRI XTl IN carries no surplus 50 with extra universal joint at front end to 
eigh Miley) take care ot spring action 
weight. ‘ — 
TT | lhe low gearing enables the Ford engine to 
The shaft drive and internal gear axle are Internal Gear Axle Drive handle its load easily at an average speed 
so designed and constructed that they 55 TUN ee eee a of fifteen miles an hour 
: p - ~~ | bev aus truck nanulacture arn 
waste none of the energy of the engine, \Miles users have proved tt to npl st | (Our bi an h house 5 ind cle ale rs will be 
= = =e } _ form | ple used to demons rate to you how IRI Xx 
i “in d has su ed 
Ot es ee oe a a aa | TUN can save in hauling cost 
peral y alt | 


Do your hauling e 


h lurabilay than the buil il-upy em wet and | 16th St. and Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A 
at t © el housings Poon Sago Be ) an enwoo0 ve Hladeiphia 
| wm bes ks. 
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lowest cost is @ 6 og | 
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Fa a Chain Drive| 


50 miles 
aday with a 
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Keep Your Kodak Busy. 


‘The Army lives on letters’’ is the way the boys at the front put it. And 
when those longed-for envelopes with the home town postmark contain pic- 
tures of the home folks and home doings, they go far toward making lighter 
hearts and happier faces. 

Keep your Kodak busy for the sake of the lads in the trenches, the boys 
in camp and on shipboard. Help keep tight the bonds between the home 
and those who are fighting for that home. 


KASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuester, N. Y., Ve Kodak City. 
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It gives him a new and attractive sales 
option with which to the buyer’s 
order; for, because the seller is doin g busi- 
ness on cheaper money, he can share wit 
customer, either giving him part of the 
discount for a reasonable credit term or ex- 
tending the long credit term for net payment. 

It facilitates collections and cuts down 
the expense and annoyance of getting in 
overdue payments. In business generally, 
sixty days’ credit on open account often 
means that the buyer pays in eighty or 
ninety days, after much urging. The trade 
acceptance stimulates prompt payment, 
it is a definite promise to pay ona 
given date, and comes to the buyer through 
his own bank, where he wishes to stand 
well, and also identifies him with the credit 
of the seller. 

A large shoe concern in the South has 
put about ten per cent of its customers on 
the trade-acceptance Formerly they 
bought goods on open account and were 


solicit 


th his 


casn 





because 


asis. 





careless in making payments. The credit 
man of that concern treated the trade ac- 


ceptance as a new and valuable instrument 
something to be made effective by wise use. 
The merchant who was slow pay 
account might 
meeting a personal 


on open 


have been careless also in 


note, 


Merchandising vs. Storekeeping 


But the trade acceptance was different; 
it made him a partner in the credit of the 


seller. So, on each trade acceptance that 
falls due, the credit man is prompt in 
sending out notifications to the buyer, tell- 
ing him that the document will be pre- 


and that, 
because pay it if he 
doesn’t, he merchant will give 
that item prompt attention. Results have 
been so good that customers pay this con- 
cern promptly, even if it is necessary to let 
other obligations on open account wait 


sented by his bank in a few day 8; 
the shoe house must 
hopes the 


The trade acceptance offers a remedy for 
a 


the evil of returned goods, and 
careless habit in American bu Buyer 
account often order lav ishly , either 
they | ideas of the mer- 


costly 





ness ~ 
on open 


because have loose 
chandise they can sell in a given period, or 
because they wish to speculate in merchan- 
If weather is bad, or trade 
prices drop, they will throw part 
th 


O Une 


dise, poor, or 


w holesale 
se 


of the goods bac k ont ller’s hands, or 


and the open 





cancel orders; account makes 


it easy to adjust such returns and cancella 
tions. But the trade acceptance crystal 
lizes each order into a definite transactior 
and encourages the buying of no more thar 


ean be sold. 


For 


the trade accept- 








t yi antages 

Greatest of all is that of putting the 
small merchant who buys on credit on a 
more nearly equal footing with the large 
buyer for cash. In the case of the country 
merchant and the mail-order house, for 
llustration, it gives the former a better 
basis to compete The large mail-order 
houses in Chicago sell five hundred million 
dollars’ worth of goods yearly. Their trade 
has trebled in the past ten y 
trade built on the advantage of cas! 
ments from their customers and cash pu 
chases from manufacturers, with close 
prices for enormous quantities, plus casi 
discounts. 


In the past few years it has been found 


that the small country merchant is under 
no real disadvantag in competing w th 
mail-order concerns. If he can buy for 





h and hold his own customers to prompt 
payments, his d profits will 


e big city concerns, 


prices ar 


it! 


com- 


re well Wl those 0 
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Trade acceptance gives him 

for buying on the best terms 
Trade acceptance also elimir 

kind of competition with whict 








familiar—that of the slow-pay, long-credit 
merchant. Under the system of open ac 
counts, terms and prices have been adjusted 
to delayed payment and costly collection 





When the skillful merchan 
his purchases on the trade-acceptance basis 
he can be put in a class apart from the dila- 
tory merchant buying on open account and 
given better terms, for he is helping to cut 
out the tremendous waste of bad debts. 
This new business instrument 
merchant to make better 


processes. t puts 


leads the 


estimates in buy- 


ing, holding each order down to what 
he can actually sell; to keep better stock 


records and accounts; to turn stock 
oftener and clear off merchandise 
sold slowly. It encourages real mer 
ing as against mere storekeeping, 
it makes each order a definite ob! 
eliminating the carelessness 
buying on open account, 
bout a year ago, when 
ceptance Was very new, 


his 
that | 





incident to 


the trade ac- 


the credit man of a 


large Eastern factory took it up exper 
mentally. His large customers balked, 
suspicious of the unfamiliar way of doing 


so he turned to a lot of small mer 


chants who had a limited credit with | 
} 


business; 


is 


ouse, not because they were doubtful, but 
because they took so long to meet their 
bills, being bad business men. 


By patient explanation and special d 
count inducements he got them all on the 
trade-acceptance basis. In six months they 
were not only meeting their bills promptly 
but buying more goods; for trade acceptance 
had given them better ideas of the value of 
goods and possibilities for turnove rand profit. 

The trade acceptance usually changes a 
buyer’s relations with his bank, giving hin 
a better standing. Under open-account 
transactions he is throwing his financial op 
erations onto the manufacturer and 
and paying a stiff price for the accomn 
tion. Under trade acceptance his obliga 
tions are paid at his own bank. He learns 
to look ahead and provide funds. The bank 
people see him oftener, note an 
in his business habits, and underst: 
about From tl 
prot a point where he c: 
borrow bank 





“ia- 





ind more 
his transactions. s he 
vably 
money 


progress to 
at the 


on his note 


Where the Public Comes In 


trade acceptance al 
improvements. A lot 
financial formerly hand] 
manufacturers and jobbers are brought i 
the bank, making a better n 
money. Loans that were formerly 
on open accounts and single-n: 
are transformed into standard 
paper of wider circulating value. 

In a money stringency the trade accept 


For the bank, 
bring 
business 


arket f 


ime note 


ance forms a basis for issuing emerger 
currency, thus giving a flexible sup] 
of bank notes — ng to the need ) 
business as reflected in trade accepta 





and in ordinary times tl e trade acce} 
is astandard document, bought and sold by 
bankers everywhere, as they n 
sary adjustments in the 
For the general public 


ake neces 


day’s busines 
the trade accept 


ance means elimination of mercantile waste 
and lost motion, and ultimately better 
prices on yoods. When they arry the 
retail merchant on open account, acting 
as bankers for him, the manufacturer and 


wholesaler have often been forced to borrow 


on the indefinite security of accounts 
receivable, secur ng loans in secret and at 
high rates of intere as mu i ne 


~~ 
| 
{ . 


jobber, 


two-name 


inared t ent at 
short accommodatior 
rhe trade acceptance br 
out into the open as a stan 
lateral, available for red 
massed ir large V imme 
the bar 


and passes throug! 


BARON BRANT OF 
BRIGHT ANGE! 


ag 


nh aimost any 8s] that God made beau 
ilu It is chara teristically n Kked \ 
sardine cans, pickle bottles, greasy pi 
watermelon rinds, and wanton destructior 
of the young trees and tlowers some of 
these Nature Lovers have built for then 
selves in the wilderness. If you are inter 
ested in tracking them down you will find 
that in a country of rugged ne and fir 
which God gave them for sturdy log houses 
they have built of tin and corrugated ir 
that in a country of stone they have built of 
cement block cunningly tas! ned into a 
sembiance of a stone that never is Ar 
all around they have left the t ul 
their dirty papers, their flith and ter 
fouling the sweet woods and the ean 
Because the Baro ve I t i 
Nature and because he inderstands that 
simplicity which is both art and Nature 
wherever he pioneers he leaves the tra 
clean and unscarred behind him, and what 
ever nder his cal Kept as muctl ‘ 
(0d made it as is In nly po ble 
A wise man once ud a u WwW 
to have frend you must how vo { 
friendly,”” and the Ba t hown | 
elf friendly to the birds, to the bear 
Razzle, the dog that ‘ at | hee 
the little Navajo kids and to a host of k 
worthy tour It wa rne i these W 
repaired a t un th { 
ele ited |! a peeray 
wT ~ 
DONN BYRNE=— 
n <r prs 
HIMSELF 
Concituded from Page 27 
art, Dut Know ¢ tlie about gar at 
he can te i! ehgntg I imu ‘ 
than a pr er cal aday; that henu 
bers among his frier ne Irom por 
to gunme ind pre gunme tha 
he doesn't e to talk about ng 
like NTit ny to abo t t rt il tf ‘ 
he believes that © a good s] t 
the highe leal, and that the esse 
al g mal tf ngs i ‘ Di t 
t mig! be appended it Di 
not with at lute irrelevance, t? he 
pens t ean Ir 
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Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 





_~———~ ~- a 


NOT THE 
DEALER 


FOR THE 
CONSUMER 





FOR YOUR OWN TABLE 


| 





FAMILIES FISH 
DIRECT GLOUCESTER, MASS 
FRANK E. DAVIS COMPANY 


KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, 


\ ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT 
EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME 
We PREPAY ' 
You 
SALT MACKEREL, 
CODFISH 


FRESH LOBSTER 
4 


PARCHMENT.-LINED CANS 
FRIED CLAMS 
FRESH MACKEREL SHRIMP 
CRABME vy 

SALMON ARDINES 
TUNNY SAND WIC H FILLINGS 

\ BOOK OF REC! 
PES 

Frenk FE 


Davie Co 
1 Central Whart 
Mass 


FRANK E Gloucester 
DAVIS CO 
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Fish Price List 
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$q00 a week 
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Black Seen Bicycle 








Direct From Factery— On Approval 









5-Year Guarantee 


Home Defense 
A ma hon 


Wa t Griz 

Three Pooks Free 
, ‘ ant: “A 
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Iver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works 
147 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


99 Chambers Street, New York 
717 Market Street, San Francisco 
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SENSE AND NONSENSE 


Her Part 
A TOINETTE BROWN —the 
Miss Brown 
Loans to the Red Cross her big house in town; 
Gets writer's cramp signing checks for the 


eccentric 


cause ; 
Works with no thought of reward or applau e. 
If you should tell her she’s generous—then: 
** Look at the women who're sending their men! 
I’m only giving the price of a gown; 
It’s just money I’m giving,” says Antoine 
Brown. 


ile 
¢ 


Mina Van Vleet, who's the belle of the street, 
Sits on the porch, knitting things for the fleet 
Up the front steps with a nonchalant air 
Comes young Adolphus, a floweret fair. 

“I love you madly,” Adolphus says low ; 
“T love you sadly, Oh, how can I show 
Hou much T love you ? Oh, te ll me, my sweet 
“Get into the trenches!"’ Mina Van 

V leet. 


yee 
/ 


says 


Te aed Le TOY, ONCE the picture of joy, 

Gives up her beauty for war to destroy; 

Tony is fighting in France far away; 

Tessa is helping make shells for the fray. 

* ony come back, he won't love you no more, 

Now you ain't pretty like you was before.” 

* Men who're like that—well, they're not like 
my boy. 

They don't fight in our trenches!” says Tessa 
Le roy. 


Dorothy Treat to her husband says: “ Pete, 
You do the fighting and I'll raise the wheat.”’ 
So, while Friend Husband is learning to fly, 
Friend W ife’s increasing the world’s food 
supply. 
“Come ou 
“Oh, say! 
You 
way P 
Hot as hell here. Aw, 
** Well, it’s hell in the trenches!” say 
Treat. 


j 


t and play!" cry the neighbor 


going to spe nd the whol immer t 
come on, beat the heat!"’ 


Dorot} 


Molly Magee takes in washing, you see 
Sixty years old. A dependent? Not she! 
Three boys un France and a fou rth on his 
Faith, is it harder to go or to stay? 
Molly must rub, though tears fall in the tub. 
Fighting is hard, but it’s no fun to scrub. 
“When 


ea 


way. 


imerica needs them, on land or on 


Sure it’ 


V agee. 


my boys will be there!’ says Molly 


He le na Frank lin Ville - 


Near Beer 
{em LEWIS, the comedian, had an ex- 


periencewith adarky waiter in a dry town 
n Alabama last fall that so amused him 
that he put it into the play in which he was 
appearing, where it pleased the audiences. 

Not knowing that the hydrant-headed 
demon of prohibition had the state in its 
grasp, Tom, who was on tour at the time, 
called for a bottle of beer with his dinner at 
a small hotel. 

**Boss,”” said the waiter, “‘hit’s ag’in de 
law tosell beer; but I kin fetch you a bottle 
of near beer.” 

‘What's the difference between this near 
beer and the genuine article?” asked Tom 
Le wis. 

‘“*Well, suh,” said the darky, ‘hit looks 
lak beer, and hit smells lak beer, and hit 
tastes a whole heap lak beer. But hit’s 
lackin’ in one respeck: W’en you gits hit 
in yore 


down tomach, seem lak hit ain’t 
authority. 


got de 


Speeding the Kaiser 
QO. THE day when a state of war with 


Germany was declared to exist the 
enthusiastic citizens of a small town ina re- 
mote corner of Oklahoma organized a patri- 
otic parade, with brass band and banners 
and the local militia company in line, and 
the mayor and members of the Common 
Council riding in open carriages—and 
everything. 

According to an Eastern traveling man 
who chanced to be in the town that day, 
there were two banners that particularly 
attracted his attention and instantly com- 
manded his whole-souled and _ sincere 
admiration. 

One was carried by a small Boy Scout 
and the other by an aged Civil War veteran. 

One read “On to Berlin!” And the 
other “*To hell with the Ki!” 


A Long Wait 
HARLES R. FLINT, the New York 


financial and industrial magnate, was 
born in the state of Maine and frequently 
returns to his native state to hunt and fish. 
On one of these excursions he met a guide 
who knew all there was to know about life 
in the woods, but who had never seen a 
city larger than Bangor. Mr. Flint invited 
him to come down to New York to pay him 
a visit. 

Some months later the Maine man saw 
his way clear to accept the invitation. His 
host met him at the station and took him to 
the Flint home, where they had dinner. 
After dinner Mr. Flint escorted his guest 
afoot over to Broadway and Forty-second 
Street to give him his first sight of the main 
thoroughfare of the metropolis. 7 side- 
walks were jammed with pedestrians and 
the roadways with street cars, automobiles, 
and other vehicles. 

Mr. Flint was surprised to see the visitor 
suddenly retreat into a doorway. 

**What’s the matter?” he asked. 

“Tl wuz jest thinkin’,” said the woods 
man, “‘that mebbe we'd better wait here 
spell until this here crowd gits by.” 


Prussian Efficiency 
A A CAFE in New York which is much 


frequented by actors they were talking 
of German methods as exemplified in this 
war, Jack Hazard felt moved to tell the 
following story: 

““Only the other day I heard of a very 
interesting case, which illustrates how care- 
ful those fellows are about obeying orders,”’ 
stated Hazard. ‘‘It seems that during the 
invasion of Belgium a captain in a Prussian 
regiment got hold of a hundred fresh eggs 
somewhere; and, wishing to give his faith- 
ful soldiers a treat—there were just exactly 
a hundred men in his company as it hap 
pened—he turned the eggs over to the top 
sergeant and told him every 
man in the command had an egg for his 
breakfast next morning. 

**But the company cook smashed one of 
the eggs, and next morning there were only 
ninety-nine eggs to be distributed among a 
hundred hungry soldiers. The sergeant 
was puzzled at first. He knew he had to 
and, being a true German, he 
meant to do so 

“For a while he didn’t know just how to 
distribute eggs. Finally he had a 
wonderful inspiration—a typical Prussian 
inspiration. It worked all right too.” 

Here Hazard paused. 

“Well, what did the sergeant do 
manded one of the company 

** Killed one of the soldiers !”’ 


to see that 


obey orders: 


those 


said Hazard. 


The Flight of the Kings 


E37 ant ep night 
Ji ee the kings and emperor 


Down the 
Their pride « 


Their sce pter 


; 
} 


Nou 


made the 


poor and me 


Their dream is done 
Their sun is se [he 
And in their stead 
Stand white Re p 
In place of t} 


Their paltry panot ] 
A city of light 
Flames into a/ 


And on the 
Is writ one 


Democra 
And 

Down the dee p? ight 

I see the k ings and en perors take flight. 


Charles Hanson T 


An Apt Pupil 


2 IS a sad or humorous—as we ha 
to look at it—commentary on h 
convictions that restrictions weaken v 
rapidly when we get away from home 


ppen 
} 


iman 


ery 


A member of the Ladies’ Aid in Michiga 


on her first trip to San Diego made a \ 
to Tia Juana, Mexico, to see the wi 
ness of racing and gambling in full t 
the Casino she joined a circle roun 
chuck-a-luck table. The winnings 
several players seemed so entirely har 
and utterly attractive that she ven 
quarter on the six. 

It won. 

She played again and won. 

The next time she lost, whereupon 
hit upon the happy expedient of holding 
quarter in her fingers, delicately 
over a certain number until the dice 
cage settled. If her number came uy 
quarter went down. 
come up, the quarter did 

irreptitiously. 

The fat, good-natured old game 
had a droning voice and a sharp eye. 


“Lady,” 


SWULI 


very 


he said, while seemingly 


she 


} » 
e! 


the 


If her number did n 


ing the other way, “you must not do that 


She grew a little embarrassed but 


nothing, and in a few moments was play 


again, with her quarter, as before, poi 


for flight in case of loss. 
* Lady,’ 


her, ““you must not do that; 
cording to club rules.” 

“T beg your pardon,” 
woman from Michigan i 
must excuse me, for I do 
in the world about this game.” 

“Lady,” droned the old 

giving the cagé 


lighty fast! 


Everybody Satisfied 
JIDE DUDLEY, a New Yor 


says he was traveling or 
train one day last spring wher 
man poked his head in z 
yelled: 
**Greenich! { 
““Say,”’ inquired Dudley, “what 
u pronounce this town’s 


Green-wich! Nex 


‘**Well,” said the trainman, “ 
ces IL one Way and » 


ther. We strive to 


The Human Salad 


| qed tee to Hartley 
fA. playwright, a wayfarir 


East End of London had a 
llupon the street. Wher 
n bed in z 


his senses he was in 


and I¢ 
and a nurse was bending 
The sufferer sniffed tl 
**Wot’s that I smell 
faint, husky whisper. 
‘We put a m 
t,”” explained tl 
somethin’ els« 
id t | nt suspiciow 
“Oh, yes,” said the nurse; 
hing your forehead in 
of vinegar.”’ 
‘ wot ‘ave y 
gave them a hk 
s'y!"’ de ind 


aromat 


u don 


Brother Jack 
KE GENE MANLOVE RHODES 
4 was ak non the Border during the 


Mexican 


S that one Z a yoiur 


lization after the 
t year, saj 
regiment, headed by the colonel and 
band, was out marching when a small, 
headed, wide-eyed, ragged Texas boy, 
had ridden over from the paternal 
few miles away to see the so 
ngside the road watching t 
and meantime clingir 
nis restive steed, tl 
mall native jackasses, or burros. 
“Hey, kid!” called out a dusty 
man from the ranks hi 
by. “‘What are you 
so tight for?”’ 
** Mister,” 


i-feared he 


g fast t 


1¢ same being or 


s compar 


said 


mout ¢ 
mou 


* the gambler said with author 
in his tohe, this time looking straight 


mo 


teer 
the 


t 











Prolonged Use 
Improves the Stearns 


The carbon that forms between the 
sleeves and on the cylinder walls of the 
Stearns-Knight motor, is an asset. 


It shapes into hardened films instead of 
crusts as on the cylinder walls of other 
engines 


The silent gliding of the sleeves on this 
&lazed surface, makes the motor run 
more smoothly as the miles roll up. 


The carbon films also prevent the escape 
of gas, thus utilizing every spray that 
enters the cylinders. 


That is why a Stearns is quieter and 
smoother, after thousands of miles of 
use, than the day it leaves the factory 


It also explains the extraordinarily long 
life of the Stearns. 
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The Finest Setting 
the Knight Has Ever Had 


EITHER in Europe nor America has the Knight engine ever 


been given as fine a setting as in the Stearns. 


For six years Stearns has been blending the Knight principle with 
Stearns practice. 


Every Stearns—back to the first—proves that prolonged use only 
serves to improve the engine. 


It is an actual fact that Stearns performance continually grows 
better as the mileage rolls up. 


There is pure delight in Stearns vibrationless power. 
The Knight engine is inherently smooth. 


But Stearns has brought smoothness and flexibility to the highest 
pitch with its counter-balanced crankshaft. 


The perfect balance of the crankshaft adds years to the life of 
the car. 


We do not believe there is a fine car in America for which one of 
our owners would exchange his Stearns. 


A greater volume used brings the Stearns within the range of all 
who appreciate a car of high character. 


Stearns Four 5 Stearns Eight 
five-passenger 158 : 
25- Clover-leaf R« ae ‘ 


7 r a ‘ : f 7 
Touring Car for Seven, $17 ad P 
ster, $158 Coupé, $215 ( ; 

a7 « y ; : 
$2385 I sine $300 Landaulet S310 f l I 
Landaulet Brougham, $3200 Landaulet Broughar ¢ 
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For the 
Home 


’ Latest 
Battleship 


September 8, 1917 


Defense —"~"™ Model 


Just launched and ready for service, to Already treated with O-Cedar Polish, 
protect your home against the ravages the polish that does not gum, stick or 
of dirt-—the mightiest dust destroyer veneer but produces a hard, dry, bril- 


ever designed! 


And its new, low price will sur- 
prise you. Only One Dollar. 


Ask your dealer to show it to 
you. Examine its reinforced, 
wear-proof, heavily padded 
frame, handsomely finished in 
battleship-gray enamel. Notice 
the improved design and the 
extra long, thick “plume” with 
its 14-inch spread. 


cA 


liant and durable lustre. 


Any dealer will deliver one to 
you—on trial. Use it to renew 
and preserve your floors and 
staircases. See how easily and 
quickly it cleans and brightens all 
varnished and painted surfaces. 
If you are not delighted, return it 
to the dealer and he will promptly 
refund your money. 


CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO 
Chicago " Toronto - London 
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Smoking P. A. is like 
shifting into high 


atop a long hill and beating it 42 per—your 
smokesection gets truer-tuned and you 
find classier sportaction the farther you 
go! Prince Albert’s quality turns the 
smoketrick in your favor. It gives you a 
new idea of what real smokejoy can be! 
For, every load of P. A. proves its quality 
— quality flavor, fragrance, coolness, satis- 
faction. You can't beat that combination 
at any stage of the game! 


4 gwitl 


opovacL - 
gdid 
in 


ry puff of Prince Albert 


is as delightful as it is free from 
bite and parch wl are cut out 
by our exclusive patented process! Your littie old 
job is to hang to the middle of the road and keep 


your grip on the smokethrottle and hit ’er up like 


RINGE 


Albert while the listen is in your smokechest, whether 


















. } 1, ] ] ' - 2? hee 1 
Speedsport was the old family name! Such += 

2 ’ - anak i 
smokefun simply takes-the-cake! You get hold 
of that wandering jimmy pipe of yours and some Prince the 


Ic 


the 
national 
joy 
smoke 


(iota : aaa] a 
—- 2 ‘ 
pms. te> Xy ¥ 
am oe a” = 





you're a egistered regular’’ or just willin’. 
And, beat it down the aisle to the first-firing-line! 
For, then you're Company A, Royalsmoke 
sport the biggest band of smokecheery men 
ever enlisted under one brand! Put it up to 
Prince Albert's quality first-last-all-the-time! 
It’s quality you're after and it's quality you get 
when you take this first-hand-tip to breeze up to 


L 
smokestart 


like 


or what ails your smoke 


hy } nan k neu 
pred an I Kt new 


sappeti 


post a thor 


a 
fe 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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The crosses on the n ip) rey 

the location of the various camps 
established or decided upon by the 
War Department at the time of 
going to press. There may be 
changes which have occurred since 


OLGAT 


HERE AND-OVERSEAS - 


ft NCLE SAM looks after the shelter, the food, 

and the clothing of the brave men of his Army 
and Navy—but he can not give many of the little com- 
forts and conveniences. You must do that—and to 
help you we give a list of useful articles to send reg- 
ularly to your soldier. His supply will be exhausted 
quicker than you imagine—send often. 


An Authoritative List 





Men who saw actual service on the Mexican Border have 
helped to make up this lst of articles greatly needed, often 


hard to get —things not supplied by the Government Send that Pershir 
—_ ~ PI 
+ 


AND WRITI 


them all to your boys, and send some of them often Freder " apie “am new 
} COLGATE'’S 


COLGATE & CO., (Est. 1806) NEW YORK ageteae 
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